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= There is that sturdiness — virility — happy- 
==. go-lucky liveliness about the Mellin-fed 
Bq child which betoken perfect health, and 
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LA Sample and Valuable 
Book Sree on receipt 
of 2d. for postage. 
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Between a fat baby and a EE: 
SS baby there is often a world of dif- AA 


== SSS _ ference; fitness should be the aim. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


27.—Ladies’ all hem- | No. Gentlemen's cambric 
stitched, American size (about 13 Handkerchiefs, tape or corded bor 
ms. square, with j-in. hem), & fers, about ins. square, 6@ 
per doz per doz. 
No.1 Ladies’ linen Initial Hand No. 6 Gentlemen's Initial Hand 
kerchiefs, with Initial centred into  kerchiefs, pure linen finely hem 
wheat ear and tutterfly design, titched, about 194 ins. square, with 
per doz i-in, hem, per doz. 


Coloured Dress Linens. 
“Reliable” Costume Linens, # ins. wide, thirty shades, 


recommended for es 1 per yard 
“Ideal” Costume Linens, specially soft finish, the many lovely 
shades including new spring tones, 45 ins. wide ° Be per yard 


Carriage Paid on order i £1 and upwards. Samples and 
ustrated Lists free on request. 


ROBINSON G&G CLEAVER, Ltd., 
36, C, Donegall Place, 
London, BELFAST. Liverpool. 


YOUR YEAST BY POST. 


Bake your own bread. Mother's bread 
is best. It tastes better, smells 
better, and is always 
more wholesome 


"the ked bread. 


made when our 


you a small tree trial sample 
e early morning post on that date. 
Write for booklet of recipes to :— 
THE_POSTAL YEAST CO., 
4 Dept. A, Hull. Yorks. 


Q.—Seft., 1911.] 


Th Orph 
One Shilling 
will feed and clothe School 


One Child 
for 
Haverstock 
One Day Hill, London, 


N.W., provides a Home and Education 
for 500 Fatherless Children. 

Will you kindly help this good work, 
which has been carried on by the 
Charity for over 150 years? How 
many of these children will you feed 
and clothe for a day or more? 


I shall be most grateful 
for your gifts. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Secretary. 


and 


Alexandra 


Orphanage at 


Offices :— 
73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 
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Mellin’s Food Ltd, 
Yy Peckham, S.E, 
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dire: bons are followed aed STANDARD 
fre» weet English yeast is used. Standard 
’ distillery, under our guarantee of absolute 
purity 1 treshness ‘ We should be glad 
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RILEY’S BILLIARD. TABLES 


FOR THE HOME from £3 7s. ‘6d. 


You have only to play 
ONCE on Riley's Miniature Billi- 
ard Tables to realise how truly in 

# proportion to the full size and how 
F really well made they are. - That 
is why we offer to send you a 
table for seven days’ free trial. , If 


: you are not satished with it, simply re- 

if | eo pack it and we will take it away free of all 
a ee cost to.you. We accept this risk because we 
in al know you will be satished. There are hundreds 
Paovowtace t - of these tables in British homes to- day, giving pleas- 
a. Ny ure to thousands of people, old and young of both sexes. 

ILEY’S Billiard: Tables 


To place on Wour own Dining Table. , CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Superior Biltjars Table ia Sali d Ms! French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Lew 
Frost-proof Rubber Cush . Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, e 


Size 4ins. by 2ft.” 4ins Or in 13 Monthly (13 Monthly Payments 5/6 
+ 7/0 


St. 4ins. 2ft. 10ins. -- Payments as here av 7 

Oft. 4ins.,, 3it. 4ins.-- r shown, being only 816 
7it. 4ins. 3it. 10ims, 5 per cent on Cash 1/6 
» Sft. 4ins, ., 4ft. 4ins, 16/0 


Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom at our risk. No ‘charge for ‘packages. LISTS FREE 
» Folding Bagatelle Tabies from 30)- 


RILEY'S Combine Billiard and Dining Tables 


Fitted with Rileys Patent Action for Raising, Lowering. and Levelling. A handsome piece of furniture asa Dining Table and 
a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, etc. Prices range from &13 108. to £32 O O.. according 
to size of Table., Cash or easy payments. Full details in List, sent on application 


on rec receipt of postcard. full « deta ailed IMlustrated ed Catal albgue of Billia ard. 
’ FREE and Dining Tables, and small or ful full-sized Tables and Sundries, 
&. Jd. RILEY. LTo., ALBANY ~ MILLS, ACCRINGTON. 
Lowoon SHowRrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. @ 


I am absolutely convinced 

I can help you to improve your position in life. GOAT FARMING. 

@ Of course if you are in a good situation be | 20 YEARS WITH MILCH COATS. 
thankful. © But | know there are thousands GOAT FARMING enables every enterprising man or 


id, 
of men and women anxious to get on. Let me | | Sicution, unit for hard work, sith limited 
help you. Let me show you how you can buy into a legitimate money-making, life-time business cither 
| by breeding, raising, and selling milch goats, or by 
and sell Special Bargain Lines in ‘end conducting gost-deisies. 
drapery goods and make money. coLD povectan FROM COMMON WASTE-LAND. 
xperience is unnecessary. Write to “The ONLY Goat Farm in Engiand,” 
Goods in demand every- Survey Gownn, 
where. At any rate, send GOATS SUPPLIED. PUPILS TAKEN. 
postcard for my free Handsomely Ilustrated Book on Goats, 1/+ post free. 
catalogue, which tells GOATS’ MILK IS ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON CoNS 
Ww. Cochrane * The evidence which we have accumulated 
be ascribed to infection with bacilli of the 
GOGHRANE’S bovine type transmitted to children in meals 
| + » consisting largely of the MILK OF COWS.” 
WAREHOUSE f GOATS AND THEIR MILK ARE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM 


Drapery Con- 
> tractors to the 
Manchester 
& Salford 
Corpora- 
tions. 


q 
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Warm your ROOM and not the CHIMNEY. 


The “HUE” Patent Fire ensures the fullest and best results from combustion of fuel. 


WARMTH -RADIANCE-COMFORT. 


The 
saving in 


fuel con- 


sumption 


justifies the 
purchase 

of one of 
these Fires 
apart 

from the 
many other 
obvious 
advantages. 


No Danger of 
Flocr Fires. 


Testimonials 
being received 
daily 
from users 


Aix 


CHEERFUL 


HEARTH-FIRE 


Ne 
Ou, INEXPERZ 


THE “jo The 
we necessity of 

FOR removing 

existing 


Stoves and 


mantel- 

pieces s 

entirely dis- 

poneed wie. 


YOUR LOCAL 


ray Li 2: 


OF-DATE G 


15/- 
EACH Upwards. 


Full De- 
scriptive Circu- 
lars sent upon 
application. 


Patentees and 


Sole Proprietors : YOU 


STRATFORD, 
LONDON, E. 


& MARTEN, LTD. 


NEW 
DESIGNS 


Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
Btockhoim 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is madeto the Readers of THE 
1911 §=On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 we willforward DIRECT FR 
LOOMS to your address one of our Prudential Real Seamless 
Half-Guinea 


UIVER, 
OUR 
Woven 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered, 
in Thirty Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of Crimsons, Greens, Blues 
and Art Colourings, to suitall requirements, and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER 
ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM, These Carpets will be sent out as 


RUG 


thus showing the identical quality we supply in all sizes. T 2. made of 


= .material equal to wool, ana being a 
Cy, SAG 
2 SOLD DURIN 


“speciality of our own, can only be ob- 

PAST TWELVE MONTHS. 
willingly returned if not ap- 
‘proved. Thousands of RepeatOrders 
and Unsolicited Testimonials re- 
_ceived. 


GIVEN AWAY ! GIVEN AWAY! 
Zz With every Carpet we shall ABSO- 
1-UTELY GIVE AWAY a 
Z—--handsome Rug to match, or we 
z= send two carpets and TWO RUGS 
. for 10/6. 


~ Free, if mentioning THE QUIVER, 
91911 when writing. 


(Dept. Q.), 
Manufactu Importers and 


RUGS 
GIVEN 3 
g Yea F. HODGSON & SONS 
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Your Last Chance. 


To-day or any day up till Saturday, the 
30th September, the Tatch Hair-Health 
Brush will be yours free for the asking, 
if you are a user of Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
Trusty, Honest Hair-Grower. After that 
date this Free Offer will be absolutely 
withdrawn, and users of the Hair-Grower 
will be asked to pay a nominal charge of 
2/~ for each brush. 


There are those who declare—and their conviction is 
based upon the best of all proofs—that is, actual personal 
experience—that if they had to pay a guinea for the new 
style Tatcho Hair-Health Brush they would willingly 
do so, rather than return to the old style brush—the 
harbourer of masses of germ-laden scurf and other im- 
purities which cause nine-tenths of the various forms of 
hair trouble so prevalent to-day. 

Yet this is the Brush that is being presented free to 
users of Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ wonderful hair-grower, Tatcho, 

Naturally the free presentation of a valuable hair 
brush is by way of an inducement to you to try Tatcho, 
because if you once try Tatcho the Company is prepared 
to let Tatcho speak for itself. 

In keeping with a true, genuine, and honest article, 
such as ‘Tatcho is, and out of the full confidence which 
those who preside over its destinies have in its powers, 


eS Rass. ae this unique offer is made to the public as a true, genuine, 
=e! and honest offer. 


A Few Appreciations from Grateful Recipients :— 


Liandoff, 1-, Cousin’s Grove, | The Rectory, Rock, Bewdley. Mount Cottage, Bramhall, Cheshire. 

E. Southsea | “1 am writing to thank you for the great benefit | “Your Tatcho Hair-Health Brush is quite the 

“Both my husband and J think your | that I have derived from the use of Tatcho, | | best I have ever seen. My hair is improving very 
brush gives a delicious sensation when was laid up for forty weeks through a severe | COMsi¢ lerably (Mr.) FREDK. DONKIN. 
used on the M. E. HOMFRAY & The Alexandra Hotel, Great Horton Road, 


Bradford, York 


x7, Ware Road He ref head shaved in order to save yp hair; | “ T sent for a bottle of Tatcho and a Hair-Health 
“Tl an ty pleased with Ta and would not allow, s | Brush for my aunt about four months ago and 
the free rush After almost a week I have now a crop of hair stronger, healthier, | she is delighted with the result of both My own 
use I find my hair considerably improved. | 44 thicker than it ever was before. I need | hair is coming out wholesale and I cannot afford 
I shall always use Tatcho and introduce hardly tell you that I am continually advising my | to Jose it 1 have therefore decided to use 
it my friend friends fo use Tatcho, and many have taken my Tatcho and the Hair-Health Brush 
(Miss) NELLIE Cox, | advice.’ (Mr.) J. J. JENKINS, (Mrs.) KATHARINE M. Woop, 


this magnificent 
‘King Edward” 
model Tatcho 
Hair-Health 
Brush is simply waiting your invitation to 
enter your ser- 
vice free of all 
cost to yourself if 
you are a user of 


Mr. GEO, R. SIMS’ 


If you desire to avail yourself of this unique offer, 
send your application, enclosing the coupon opposite, to 
the Chief Chemist, Tatcho Laboratories, 5, Great Queen 


Street, London, accompanied by a remittance of 2/9 THE TRUSTY, HONEST HAIR-CROWER. 


(plus 4d. for postage), for your supply of the hair-grower 


Tatcho, tained the 2 ce. B 
mail aids to heir-health FREE BRUSH COUPON 


know n to Science Mr. Geo. R, Sims’ wonderful Available till Saturday, 30th September only. 
Tatcho, the Genuine, Good, True Hair-Grower, and om ene ; a ane 
; le > Tatc > S COUPON entitles the holder who desires to benefit by 
Its ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush. : . Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery of Tatcho (the true Hair-Grower) to 
you preter to test 1 unique merits oO atcho One Patent Hair-Health Brush FREE OF ALL CHARGES, 
If y prefer to test th ] ts of Tatch f F ALL CH ES, 


in terms of the special announcement set forth in the September 


before purchasing a 29 bottle, ask your chemist to issue of THE QUIVER 


mail them to the Tatcho Laboratories. By return you 
will receive one of these Hair-Health Brushes post free. 


supply you with a 1/- bottle only. This will provide 

you with convincing testimony of the value of Tatcho. . 

Preserve the carton entire in which the 1/- bottle is 

contained, and when you have four of these cartons : 3 2 


| 
| 
| | q 
| 
q 6 Tatcho 
iv 
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I have already placed over 50,000 of my students of 


both sexes into permanent remunerative positions in all parts 
of the British Isles and, in fact, in almost every part of the world. 


Boys and Girls are trained for the various professions, 
for appointments in the Civil Service with good salaries and 
pensions, etc., whilst appointments in Banks, Insurance, 
Shipping, Railway, and other business offices are in all cases 
secured for my students as soon as they become proficient. 
Secretarial appointments are found for those who prefer them. 


In addition to our Day and Evening Classes we give 


TUITION BY POST 


direct to your own home. 


Our system of postal tuition has been se those trained in other oral classes. It 
successful that students trained under it is a real system of tuition—individual, 
have gained in open competition First carelul, rapid, and thorough, allording 
Places against all competitors, beating every possible assistance to the student. 


Special Courses for Professional Exams. 


Enrolments are received on any day, the term counting from 
the first lesson. Write to-day, giving me full particulars of your 
abilities, and present position, and | will advise you fully and 
without charge as to your future, together with cost of training 
and any other information that may be useful to you. 

At the same time ask for our free Illustrated Guide to 
the Civil Service (D), or free Illustrated Guide to 
Business (D). These books will be most helpful to you, and 


cost you nothing. 


COLLEGE 


The Civil Service and 
Business University of London, 


1, 2, & 3, Chancery Lane, London. 


Lid. 
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Case 8-Day Regulator (No, 12 


ICILMA SHAMPOO SACHETS, the wet is delivered on aporoxal, carriage paid ta 
. . TS for with order anc 

shampoos that need no rinsing, will work won- by tow parmente of 
ders. Not only do they leave the hair beautifully | ‘be entry 
soft and glossy, but the stimulating action of | halves on a deep toned Cathedral gong. [iis 

Height 28 inches. Warranted for 3 Years 
Icilma Shampoo Sachets makes children’s hair Saute Gledh 

row more freely. Shampooing twice a week Contains the Newest Designs for Drawit 

j S Room, Hall, Kitchen, Bed 
with this delightful preparation will make the 
child’s hair a glory to the mother. Ask your 


chemist for them, 2d. each; seven for 1s., or J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


send 1d, stamp for postage of trial package. =“ 
Icilma Co., Ltd. (Dept. 72), 39, King’s Road, 
St. Pancras, London, N.W. 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT—WHAT IS IT? 
Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purilying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap. 


THE SAME IS A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 
Sores, Bad Legs, Rashes, irritation, Chilblains, and Kindred Complaints. 
THE FIRST thing done is to STOP the Irritation, then HEAL, and finally give the Skin a Soft and Clear Complexion. 

TESTIMONIAL, “January 20, 1910. 
“It is the only ointment that tives relief. _My face is clear. I have never been 80 clear for years. Only those who know its 
worth can value it most.” 
We wi will send y you a trial treatment, post paid, for 3s. 


Prices separate :—Ointment, Is. 144., 2s. Od., 48. @d. Tablets same price. Soap, 6d, Veterinary, made for Animals, Dogs, Cats, Horses, etc., Oint- 
ment same price; Soap, Ag, per Ib. "A spec cially’ prepared Shaving Soap for tender skins, Od. per stick. Send to-day to Proprietor, 


W. W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, England, or inquire of your Chemist. 
ECZOLINE TREATMENT post paid for 3s. 


Imperial 
pewriter 


All-British-Made 


IS OFFERED DIRECT TO YOU FOR £10 
ON THIS CLEAR UNDERSTANDING. 
That after a week’s trial you are satisfied that it is in every way equal to the 


standard machines at double the price. If it does not give you complete satisfaction 
the machine is to be returned and the price of it—£10—will be refunded in full. 


Gold Medal Brussels, 1910. 


The simple construction of the Imperial Typewriter makes it almost impossible for it to get 
out of order. Every part is constructed with a view to reducing difficulties of manipulation. 


There is no stronger, no more efficient machine 
on the market—yet its price is only £10. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


Visit our Stand at the Imperial Exhibition, Crystal Palace, No. 57 D. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. (Dept. R), Leicester, England. 
London Representative—H. MOYA, 85, Strand, W.C. 
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| HAVE YOU ECZEMA? | 
| 


w its 


Oint. 


2) 
N different from any 
| other food obtainable ; 
it contains in itself 
the natural digestive 
ELEVENTH ‘Competition principles, and, in its prepar . 
cash 100 prizes Be the degree of pre-digestion can be 


(CLASS piers of Art Embroidery, determinedwith the utmost delicacy. 
erie Anglais: wn Thread 
Hardanger, CanvasWork, workedentirely with Itcan therefore be served to suit the 
cL Anypiece of Crochet, tting, Tatting. > 
Teneriffe Lace Work, Feather Stitching, Smocking the patient. 
4h, £i 108: 12 of 12 of 10s. ; Sol 64. Benger’s Food is mixed with fresh new 
Jork to be sent to address at foot “eb. sath, ‘ 
are 2, with ome and address on each piece. ‘yy class in milk, It forms a delicious and highly nutri- 
which it ts tocompete must be marked on parcel. All bands 
oft the yarn used to beenclosed. All work will be returned tive cream, rich in all the food elements 
(except First ze winners.) 6d. must be enclosed for 4 
carriage. Editress of ‘* Weldon's Journals ” will be judge and necessary to maintain vigorous health, 
WHITELEY’'s, Queen's Road, Lom . Feb. sot 2, 
work of successful competitors will be exhibited ian Benger's Food ts sold by Chemists, &e., 


and 4 following days. A printed list of prize-winners will be sent 

each competitor. Ask your Draper for “ Ososilkie.” If cannot 

procure, write us, enclosing 6d., and we will send shade card, 170 
colours, sam showin stockholder, 

TUBBS ISCOCKS & . Estd. 186 (Dept. 141), 
"1622. Milton Sireat, LONDON, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH BOUGHT. _ | CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual REMAIN P RIVATE, 


manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning, instead of to provincial ° 
buyers. If forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. When the Zanetic 
Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. N S.C. Copying 


Book is 
used, 


everywhere. 


¢/200 
Parent Zanenic 
COPYING Boor 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S 


You slip your letter paper into the holder, write your j 
SMELLING BOT Tl E letter, ead the copy is made as you write. ‘* Letter shows 
no sign of Copying.’’ The letter is posted and the book 
-] IS A VERITABLE BOON locked up. 400 Octavo (8 in. x 5 in.) letters or 200 Quarto 
IN CASES OF can be copied in NSC or 800 vo 
EAD. or 400 Quarto in N. ./200, Post Free tor 
Sample of the celebrated Zanetic Paper which produces this i 
result free, if stamped envelope sent to— 


DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 


A TRY ONE. Of all Chemists. Q. Zz N E I Cc, 
Zanetic Works, Welford Rd., LEICESTER. 


MUSTARD 


PETERBORO, ENGLAND, 
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BILIOUS ATTACKS | 


HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, NERVOUSNESS 


CURED BY 


Indigestion is perhaps the greatest affliction of the human 
race, and headaches, biliousness, constipation, wind, anzmia, 
and nervous depression are its natural consequences. At all 
periods of life you should specially guard against indigestion, 
for it strikes at the very foundation of your well-being, poisons 
your blood, and weakens your: constitution. When that happens anything may follow, for a 
weakened constitution cannot resist the germs of disease. Your best safeguard against all 
digestive disorders is the herbal tonic, Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It tones up your stomach, liver and 
bowels, cleanses your system, increases your vitality and renews your constitution. That is why it 
cures Indigestion, with all the ills that follow in its train, and thus ensures good health. Try it! 
Mrs, Jepson, of Stone, Maltby, Rotherham, Yorks, says :—* We look upon Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
as our family medicine, for our faith in it is unbounded.”" Take the Syrup daily, after meals. i] 


THE HERBAL TONIC 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the ifs} size. 


OR big families, hotels, and so forth, 
it’s cheapest to buy the large shilling 
tin of Wood-Milne Shoeshine. It holds 
half a pound, has a lever lid, and, if the lid is 
replaced after use, keeps good no end of time. 
BLACK OR BROWN 
For all ordinary purposes the 3d. 
tins are large enough—there's as 
much polish in a 3d. tin of Wood- 
Milne as in 44d. tins of other 


kinds—and better polish, too! 
Boots cleaned with Wood-Milne 


Shoes e las Sle i he 
You'll forget all other ! “shin last clean all the 


week—except, of course, when 


polishes once you try the there's thick mud about, An 

Wood-Milne Shoeshine ; occasional rub over with a soft 

it goes further, cleans cloth, and up they come—as the 

easter, makes boots last song says, ‘ Merry and bright.’ : 

longer than any other, Better also try pair of Wood Milne reduced facsimile of tin containing lb. of 
and it's fav cheaper, too, Wood-Miine Shoeshine 


| 

Shoeshine 


“ Like a change to a new home.” 


The change from the dull 
monotony of wall paper, 
to the refined simplici 
and brightness of Hall’s 
Distemper decoration has 
the refreshing effect of 
a change to a newly- 
built house. 


Hall’s Distemper retains 
its freshness and bea 
unimpaired for years. 
is entirely free uss 
the colour-fading and 
dust-collecting draw- 
backs of wallpaper. 


DISTEMPER. 


is made in 70 colours, including rich 
dark as well as light shades. 

“How to Decorate Your Home.” Write 
to-day for this beautifully illustrated pamphlet, 
showing in colours how to artistically _——— 
every room in the house. Post free from the 
Sole Manufacturers :— 

SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd, HULL. 
London Office : 1998, Boro’ High Street, S.E. 


THE “QUEEN’ RECOMMENDS 


WITH on WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER MARKING 
KIND IS PREFERRED. tor 

AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE NG PURCHASERS TO NaME OR MONOGRAM 
FREE ROBBER STAMP. WITH PAD AND meen, arg itt TH ls SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 

100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. Price 6a and is Sold by all Stacioners. Chemists and Stores. 


WORD THE WIDE-AWAKE! 


All Goods Sent Direct from Factory to Home. 


ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My : thi 


lists contain a ve ry large assortment of most recent designs. ~—P revs =Ter, 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. SIF PEE. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. sf fo fafa cs 


Send post-card to-day for Illustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). 
Established 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 2 years. Special Attention given 
. Export Orders. 


to 


Show Roome: 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a_perfectly iil - li 62, MOOR ST. 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING Bae 


HOVIS BREAD 


For 25 Years has represented the highest standard of economy. The leading Doctors say so. 
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If I were really very ill, 
And asked to take the nicest pill, 
1 fear I'd have to sadly frown, 
And say ‘I could not get it down.” 
“ T'll tell you, old chap, the finest 
thing for keeping fit. Take 


CARNA SALTS TABLETS 
in your Tea—we all take 
‘em at home—self, wife, 


. 
kiddies, and all. 
CARNA SALTS TABLETS 
j can be dissolved in a cup of tea, coffee, 
F cocoa, or hot water, and being taste. 
less, will not spoil the favour. They 
purify the system, but do not strain 
the organs. They are especially ‘good 
in cases of indi 
liver and kidney troubles, and ete 
Of all 
In Boxes, 1/- Chemists. 
Or post free of — 
CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
110, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE “ZYAPER” 


Sanitary Towel stretches when the wearer stoops, like the 
old-fashioned diaper. To ladies who golf, ride, etc., they are 
an immense boon. One trial means constant use. 


At all drapers, and stores, in 3 sizes, 
Y-, 16, and 2/- per dozen. 
Sample, with name wis arest agent, post free, on application 
» Lady Manager. 


CUXSON, CERRARD a co. Ld., Corporation 8t., Birmingham. 


aN’ (BLACK OR BROWN) 


use the world-rencwned 


BURGESS" LION OINTMENT. 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


TRADE are the ers shor tales piven up by 
The Best REMI for and all Sk KIN 
DISPASES A CERTAIN CURR for ULCERS, BOOTS & SHOES. 
MO SRS, ECZEMA, &« 
any Testimonials from all arts, As. 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1/1 ree for P.O. from 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS. 69, Gray’ s Road, post free Advice gratis, 


Write for FAMOU 


suFFERERS SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSSES, 


Requiring no galling straps or bandages to hold them in position, 


BO N COMFORT _SAFETY. 
AS FROM Just What You Need- Get One. | 
: FEMALE ATTENDANT FOR LADIES. 


Belts for all purposes— 


GENERAL SUPPORT. WARMTH. 
UMBILICAL HERNIA. 


MOVABLE KIDNEY 
LIST G. 
ELASTIC HOSE A SPECIALITY. 
SALMON & ODY, 164, Strand, London, W.C. 


AND AT GOMBAY, INDIA. 
Established over 100 Years. Tel. No. ; 14947 Central. 


The Doom of the 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painiess method. Explanatory Booklet sent Free. 


Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growths, and how to permanently remove these has _ 
caused much anxiety to ladies who study their personal appearances. Some have tried the painful 
process of Electrolysis, which leaves the skin perforated, and often these small holes become 
clogged, and hence other blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, &c. here is also the 
dangerous depilatory which only burns off the hair, and often burns the skin. But at last science 
has devised a method which entirely supersedes the antiquated harmful methods. 

Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be pleased to learn that these can be removed for 
ever by a new method which cannot possibly harm the most delicate skin. It is so sure that it is just 
a matter of days and the hair is gone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. There is no expensive 
treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience. All you have to do can 
be done in the privacy of your own apartments. This new method is worthy of your interest. We 
specially want those sufferers who have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove that 
we can do all that we claim, we do not ask you to take up this treatment. 


HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD. 

Just send your name and address, with a stamp for postage, to The Capillus Manufacturing 
Co., 339, Century House, 205, Regent Street, ion, W. You will receive a full des¢ription of this 
simple and remarkable method, which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a 
very slight expense. The description is post: d to you FREE ina perfectly plain and sealed package, 
pom you should have no hesitation in writing You will be delighted to learn how easily and 


surely superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly removed. Why not write to-day? 


OF BEAUTY 


RINGS 


MADE BY 


Diamonds, from £9. 


Half 


Diamond 


£10 to £500. 


Hoops, 


~~ J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 


Show great originality of design combined with taste; they 
prove the possibility of securing the most exclusive and beau- 
tiful work at Strictly Moderate Prices for Cash, or on “ The 
Times” System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS of Elle 
SELECTIONS OF GOODS SENT TO INTENDING BUYERS AT 
OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, 
Illustrated Book of Rings from £1 (with size card). Watches 
from £2, Jewels, &c., post free. Mention Quiver. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Diamonds and Rubies or 
Sapphires, £21. 


Diamond and Rubies or 
Sapphires, £2 15s, 


—The Good Old Bread. — 


TRY the 


BREAD 


THE FAMILY BREAD. 


of our Forefathers. 


PARTICULARS of 
The GERMATA MEAL CO., 
BEDDINGTON (Surrey). 


In a little booklet on Anzmia, Dr. Andrew 
Wilson makes an emphatic pronouncement 
as to the value of iron in the treatment of 
Anemia. “ No other medicine can possibly 
supplant it,” he says. “ The only difficulty 
is to impart iron in a pure, non-injurious, 
and entirely beneficial manner, and this has 
now been overcome since the introduction of 
‘ Jelloids.’" This little booklet can be had 
free of charge by writing for one to the 
* Jelloid Company,” 76, Finsbury Pavement, 


GRA 


This powerful Gramophone with 
10 Superb Disc Record Selec- 
tions is delivered oa approval for : 
G/- with order and nine month / WY 
ly payments of atter 
delivery. Solid 
oak cabinet with 
art metal panel embellishment 
silent steel motor, 10in turn- 
table, taper tone arm, richly 
decorated loin sound horn, 
»werful & sensitive reproducer 
"Write for Catalogue Free. S 
All the latest and best Needle and 
Sapptore Gramophones at challenging 
prices & easy monthly terms. Gramo- 
phone owners should write for our great 
Monthly Disc Record oer 
~in the Cash Discount allowe 
G. Graves Ltd. SheMeld 
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“The Thing to Remember.” 


PURE COCOA 


J 
f CHOCOLATES 


help to make the success of any picnic. 


The alluring aroma of FRY'S 
PURE COCOA, its delect- 
able flavour, and other out- 
standing merits, have won for it  ——— 
more awards than any other 
Cocoa has secured. For a day Aer ae, 

on the river it is especially useful. 

It is packed in small compass, ; 

easily made, and has stimulating qualities of a high order. THE beverage 

for out-o'-doors. 


300 GOLD MEDALS, éc. 
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WHY PAY MORE 
when a 64¢. Tin makes 12 Quarts of 
the most delicious Creamy Custard obtainable? 


Cream 


The Cream of all ernest A 


No dessert is so delicious or so convenient 
to serve; nothing ever tasted better. 
Equally delicious eaten alone or 
with all kinds of Fruit. 

Sold in 34d. and 64d. Tins, 
Also in 1d. packets, 


Ladies who unfortunately suffer fom this humiliating affliction, such as hairy moles, moustaches, and other hairy 


growths, often fly to the Ps sooo process of electrolysis or acidulous def which often do more harm 
th have disc new ont remarkable method, and can assure you that wherever so-called cures have 
been 1CCeSS! sful, my me the “i will give eatia factory results. It does not matter how strong or stubborn the growth, 


the re sult is the same. /¢ entirely destroys the hair without injuring the most delicate skin. To any lady who is 
desire ‘ous of testing the efficacy of my tre: otmea ~~ A oom 1 be pleased to send full particulars with valuable information 


concerning TEL, upon receipt of stam 
HE [EN T “kt EMPLE, 8 8, ‘Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, €.C. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ‘How, WHEN, AND 
WuHere” Corner, and will try to Gelp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Gertificate of Members6ip. 


of She are writing oma Shey stom lo 


HE Locic_or IT'S VERY SIMPLE-VERY TRUE. 
The Hair Follicles become clogged with congealed secrelions win cant crow. 
EGGLOSSA CLEANSES [HEMT ALL AWAY iit 
2 Now acisclean. HULLS THE FGERMano OTHER BACILLI. 
‘his being dane, £6¢2055A PENETRATES TO THE Roors OF THE 


4" Now FEEDS THEM - STIMULATES THE THEN. 
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“The wish is father to the thought.” 
aa The wish of every youngster that has tasted 


is to have some more. Yet the more Laitova they have the stronger, 

healthier, and happier they grow. Get a trial jar to-day, : 
‘,.*¢ you will find Laitova so delicious on bread or on pastry 
that you will adopt it as a regular food dainty, in 
. your home. And remember 
it saves the butter bill. 


Your Grocer sells it, 
Ghd. and in smaller 
gars at 2d., 


Every child can win a valuable prize in our easy 
Free Competition for children. Write for full particu. 
lars at once 


t 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD.. Je <a 
3, CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER. 


TAKE A CLEMAK 


The Seaside Barber is Busy 


Let your holiday be free from Shaving Troubles; save waste of time and annoyance. The CLEMAK is the 
CHEAPEST, SAFEST, and BEST. Note how carefully it is made—the perfection of every detail—its beautiful 
finish. Look at the blade—feel its keen cutting edge—no other blade could shave your beard move easily than 
that. By its TRUSTWORTHY and RELIABLE service the CLEMAK will prove a friend for life. 


Combination Case, 12 Blades, Stropping Machine, and Strop, 10/6 post free. 


THE CLEMAK ALL STORES AND 
lA or st 
xiv 
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Carry an ONOTO with you 


To the business man, the student, the soldier or 
sailor, the wife at home, no better advice can 


be given than “carry an ONOTO with you.” 


The ONnoTo is the British-made Fountain Pen that fills itself in a flash 
from any ink supply—cannot leak—and cleans itself in filling. The ink 
flow can be regulated to suit your style of writing. It never scratches, 
never splutters, and—-may we repeat it ?—never leaks. 

IMPORTANT: For those who require a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special 
model—the new “G"—has been put on the market. Try this new “G” at 
your stationer’s. 


Price 10/6 and upwards 
from all stationers, jewellers, 

and stores. 

Booklet about it free from 

THOS, DE LA RUE & CO,, Ltd, 
235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. a 
Ask also for ONOTO INK—best for all Pens 


To Get Over Mal-Nutrition 


Two eminent physicians write as follows :— 


“We use and greatly enjoy Plasmon Preparations, and a | 
having gained 9 lbs. in weight, and far more than {9 in 
appearance."’ M.D. 


May 0th, 1911. 
member of my family has used Plasmon with great benefit, 
June 5th, 1911. | 


“T found Plasmon Specialities all that could be desired in a 
particular case where | was able from personal observation to note Remarkable discovery that will interest 
their effects ; a child of twelve, who, without any definite illness, every man and woman suffering from 
did not thrive on ordinary healthy food." , L.R.C.P. 

A Special Art-metal Box containing a packet of Plasmon, involuntary Blushing. 

Plasmon Cornflour, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon 

Tea. and Plasmon Chocolate, together with illustrate ‘ooke 

Book. be comt for post free, ail EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY REMOVES 


this magazine to Plasmon, Lid, ta, Farringdon Street, London, 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. THE CAUSE. 


Men and women who suffer from involuntary blushing need 
no longer despair. Out of a mass of failures has come a genuine 
THE success. Their self-conscxonsness can be so thoroughly removed 
STARS that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had this 
embarrassing complaint. Mr. S. K. Temple is the scientist who 
TELL __ has formulated this marvellous home method that cures to stay 
you | cured. The treatment he prescribes goes to the very root of the 
e disease, and cures it, so that the frequent blushing and flushing 
6,000 TESTIMONIALS. becomes a thing of the past. Mr. S. K. Temple wishes it 
) I will send a TEST MOROSCOPE comprisi understood that his method of cure is different entirely to the 
even pages and cover on receipt of 1/- P.O. and 1d. | many others which have given only temporary relief. This new 
stamp for postage. Simply give da' method is a simple home treatment that members of either sex 
can easily follow to a perfectly satisfactory issue—i.¢. a per- 
manent cure. By sending your name and address, and enclosing 
stamp to pay postage, to Mr. S. K. TEMPLE (Specialist) 
8. Blenheim St.. Bond St.. London, W., you will 
receive full description of this remarkable method which will 
enable men and women, previously nervous and shy, now to take 
their places in Society with pleasure and ease, and get greater 


Teanees THE MOUSTACES. profit from their business, The description 
1ins and promotes the growth of mous- i to you free, in a perfectly plain 

1 i beard. Containsno grease. By s envelope, and you should have 1 


its use waxy appearance is obviated, nor 
does the moustache re juire twisting to a 
point, the hair stopping as brushed, 

ereby making the enlargement. Of 
. or 1. P.O. to 


hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily 
you can be permanently relieved of blushing and flushing of the 
ace and neck, and it will pay you to write to-day; don’t 
neglect to do so. 
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Are Your 


Affected in any Way? 


let us send you, FREE, Dr. Gilbert Percival’s book on 
YES,” that tells ina fuseinating way all about and how to 
take care of the 


ret WONDERFUL PIECE OF MECHANISM IN THE HUMAN BODY. 


if weak or defective, how to cure without glass-lenses, 

r wsurgery. All these admitted failures are superseded by 
Dr. Percival’s successful natural method, that helps Nature t 
engthen the eyes and restore the vision A safe mode of self. 

massage that quickly stimulates the eyes by restoring the blood 


circulation—that is all that weak eyes need For refraetive 
errors, as Near-sight, Far-sight, Astigmatism, Squint, &c., due to 
eye-ball distortion, the eye is moulded painlessly yet surely to 
perfect. shape Five minutes daily treatment counteracts eye 


strain, headache, &c., and enables spectacles to be finally scrapped. 
Animals dont wear spectacles ; ne ither need humans. 
dave Faith in Nature! 
THROW AWAY YOUR EYE-GLASSES. SEE 
NATURE WITH NAKED EYES. 
To spread eye knowledge, the Book (published price 1s.) is «lis- 
tributed freely at cost. Secure your FREE CO to-day 
by sending three (abroad six foreign) stamps. Enclose with full 
name and address to— 
C. J. Percivat, Nev-Vira Eve Instirete 
(Established 1903), 


66-119, Exchange Buildings, 
Southwark, London 


is the best carpet cleaner in the world, 
It removes ink, grease and ali dirt 
from carpets and woollen fabrics 
damp cloth—s little Chivers’ 

carpet like new without taking it up. 
Sample ball sent post free 3d. stampa 


F. CHIVERS soap works, BATH. 


Help the Children! 


Your aid is once more asked by the 


Ragged School Union 


AND 


Shaftesbury Society 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, 

and badly clothed children of 

London necessary comfort and uplift in 

life. 

support, and contributions are now urgently 
ded, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


Director, 
32, John St., Theobald’s 
LONDON, W.C. 


crippled, 


This noble work deserves everyone's 


Rd., 
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, BRI NSM EAD ; 


PIANOS. 


““What beautiful models — and le 


what a wonderful catalogue 


exclamation fairly expresses the en- 
thusiasm ou: 
has evoked—a catalogue that is, 


perhaps, the most finished and com- : 
plete production ever issued by the ; 
: great House of Brinsmead. Side by : 
side with the finely engraved plate ! 


the 


illustrations of each model, 
features of each instrument are set 
forth and explained point by point. 

It is a book that gives a complete 
and thorough description of the 
Brinsmead ideal, explaining in clear 


and simple language the making of ; 


a piano perfect in touch, tone and 
durability. To all interested in seeing 
beautiful instruments beautifully por- 


trayed, we will send on request a } 
copy of 


“Pianos, Upright and 
Grand, by Brinsmead,” free by post, 
on receipt of a postcard application. 


PA John Brinsmead & Sons 


Limited, 
18-22, Wigmore Street, W. 


PIASOS 
UPRIGHT GRAND 


BRINSMEAD) 


The 


new Art Catalogue 7 
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Let This Man Read Your Life 


WHAT OTHERS SAY WHO 
HAVE CONSULTED HIM. 


Mr. Fred Walton 
writes: “The Life 
Reading just re- 
ceived. I did not ex- 
pect such a splendid 
outline of my life. 
The scientific value 
vf your Readings 
cannot be fully ap- 
preciated until one 
has his own Reading. To consult you 
means success and happiness.” 


Miss Loretta Harvey 
writes: “I am 
pleased to express 
my entire satisfac- 
tion with the Life 
Reading. You 
have saved me 
many mistakes, 
and I am sorry I 
did not know of 
you long ago. To me your power is 
unexplainable, but nevertheless very 
beneficial. The matter upon which 
you gave me special advice has been 
worked out as you advised.” 


= 4 Mr. Lafayette 
} Redditt writes: 
i “ The Life Reading 
received. With the 
greatest amazement 
I read as step by 
step you outlined 
my life since in- 
fancy. I have been 
somewhat _inter- 
ested along these lines for years, but 
had no idea that such priceless advice 
could be given. I must admit that you 
are indeed a very remarkable man, and 
I am glad that you use your great gift 
to benefit your clients.” 


Free Readings to All 
Who Write at Once. 


Do You Want Advice on 
Business, Marriage, Friends, 
Enemies, Changes, Occupa- 
tion, Journeys, Opportunities, 
and all important affairs ? 


Arrangements have been made to 
send readings to all applicants, for a 
short time, FREE of charge. If you 
wish a descriptive reading of about 
500 words, simply send the year, month, 
and date of your birth, also state 
whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Be sure 
to write your name and address very 
plainly. Send your letter to CLAY 
BURTON VANCE, Dept. 314, No. 4, 
Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, FRANCE. 
Tf you wish you may enclose 6d. (postal 
order or halfpenny stamps of your own 
country) to pay postage, clerical work, &c. 
Please note that 2}d. postage is re- 
quired on letters posted to France. 


Q.—Seft., 1911.] 
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Scientific Certainties 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on 
scientific certainties. They are exactly 
what a baby needs to develop into a 
healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 
Foods are easily assimilated; digestive and 
kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 


INFANTS FED ON THESE FOODS ARE 
NEITHER FRETFUL NOR WAKEFUL. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months From 6 months upwards 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., Lombard St., London. 


A PAMPHLET ON INFANT FEEDING 
AND MANAGEMENT FREE. 


Do not miss page v. 


THOSE of our readers who have 


seen the 


HOW TO MINIMISE 
LABOUR 


THE public have good cause to thank Messrs. 
Reckitt & Sons, Ltd., the well-known pro- 
prietors of Reckitt’s Blue, Robin Starch, Zebra 
Grate Polish,&c., for the labour-saving devices 
they have from time to time brought forward ; 
and the fact that all have come to stay 
proves the merit of the various commodities. 
“Brasso”’ liquid Metal Polish is indeed a 
boon to the housewife who likes to see the 
metal-work in her home bright—and what 
woman does not ? 

Put up in tins with a sprinkler top to 
prevent waste, Brasso is easily applied, and 
with a minimum amount of rubbing produces 
a brilliant, lasting polish without staining or 
soiling the hands. In addition to this, it acts 
as a preservative, being free from all chemical 
acids, grit, and injurious ingredients. It can 
be obtained in 1d., 2d., 3d., and 6d. tins. 


great Pageant of London at the Crystal 


| Palace will have been impressed by the fine 


collection of animals shown in the tableaux. 

The enormous amount of detailed work 
and organising capacity needed to marshal 
the many thousands of performers is perhaps 
scarcely realised by the audiences. 

Not only are the human actors to be 
thought of, but the feeding and housing of 
the hundreds of four-footed animals which 
are used have also to be planned. 

In one tableau cattle, sheep, goats, deer, 
hounds, spaniels—to say nothing of bears 
and monkeys—all take part. 

Special accommodation has been pro+ 
vided for them near the Pageant grounds, 
and it is interesting to note that they all 
have their regular ration of Molassine Meal 
daily, except the hounds and spaniels, which 
are kept well and healthy on Molassine Dog 
Foods, 
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The Unquestioned 
Superiority of the 


SCREW-CAP FOUNTPEN 


is not a matter of supposition or conjecture, but it has been 
unanimously accepted as positive and undeniable. The “ Swan- 
Safety ” possesses features that no other pen can boast of. The 
patent “ Jadder” feed that supplies | the ink evenly and without 
interruption, and the “screw-on” cap that makes leaking 
impossible, are found only in the “ Swan-Safety.” 


Prices from 12/6. Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 


you cet a SWAN SAFETY” 


MABIE. TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
BRANCHES: 38, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W.; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 
to, Rue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano’ 37. Av de VOpéra, a and at New York, Chicago, 

Te wronto, and Sydney. 
WRITE FOR Dt 'SCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


USE “SWAN” INKS. 


Sectional draping of 
the New 

SAFETY” PEN, 
showing air-tight 
chamber and screw- 
on cap. This pen 
may be carried in 
any position without 
fear of leaking. 


WHY YOU SHOULD GO 


TO THE 


EAST COAST 
HOLIDAYS 


BECAUSE it is Bright, Breezy, and Braci 
BECAUSE of the grand selection of Coast Resorts 
BECAUSE there are abundant amusements. 

BECAUSE there are magnificent sporting ‘Golf Links. 
BECAUSE there are unrivalled Sands and extensive 


Promenades. 

BECAUSE the Bathing is safe. 

BECAUSE of the country for Cycling, 
Drivin and Walking 

BECAUSE. of the cl service of Trains enabling 


you to reach the Coast comfortably and quickly. 
BECAUSE of the Cheap Tickets for varying periods. 


These are but few of the numerous reasons, but you can obtain many more 
by sending for Mustrated and Descriptive Guides and Railway Programme, 
which will be forwarded gratis upon ag ram to the Superintendent of ‘the 
Line, Liverpool Street sation, London, E.C., or upon calling at any of the 
Company's London Offices. 
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Birds 
the Custard 
of absolute purity. 


Its refined appetising taste, and fresh fragrant 
smell, prove BIRD'S to be “the Custard of 
absolute purity.” 

Never a stale, doubtful flavor, never a watery 
or lumpy Custard, never a disappointment if you 
use “ BIRD'S.” 

Its delightful creaminess and the rich store of 
nutriment in BIRD'S make it the only enjoyable 
and really wholesome Custard. 


Takeno risk. Accept no substitute. Insist on BIRD'S. 


=: Sty BATTLESHIPS 
contribute to Britain's safety and power, so 
ROYAL 


worcester || REYNOLDS’ —— 


Wheatmeal == 


500 pairs of this BREAD 


rs See charming model contributes to the health and strength of her people. 
’ % ill be ff ed Strength is power to the one; Nutriment is strength to 
» Wi offer at the other. eynolds’ is noted for its sweetness, purity, 


and digestibility. 
85 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


Supplied by all Bakers and Stores. If in any difficulty 
about supply, write 


per pair, so long J. & 00., Ltd., Millers, GLOUCESTER. 
as our stock holds eg 


out, but they can- The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
not be repeated ~ FOR CHILDREN, 
at the price. ‘HACKNEY ROAD, 


Send now size 
required with re- 
mittance, to avoid 

disappointment. 


PETER 
ROBINSON'S 


Oxford 8t, 
LONDON, W. 


System 
in force for 
prevention of 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 
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THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY 


‘T°HE prospectus of a famous magazine 
once announced that its pages would 

“reflect a happy, struggling, fighting world.” 

Weare familiar with the struggling, fighting 
aspect. Isn't it about time the happy aspect en- 
gaged ourattention ? How shall we fulfil Christ's 
blesseds unless we assert our right to be happy ? 
My Bible doesn’t read, ‘“‘In Thy presence is 
The Bible is 
redolent with the spirit of hope and happiness. 
There is every reason to think God finds more 
joy in humanity than we ever think could be 
found. I do not believe God is sorry He made 
man, nor that history is a colossal disappoint- 
ment, the record of a stupendous failure. 

Without making light of wickedness, there 
are some sins that need the treatment of levity, 
not gravity. Self-conceit, vanity, pride of 
wealth, need to be laughed out of court, rather 
than to receive the attack of the pulpit’s 13- 
inch guns. 

There is a vital relation between happiness 


fullness of misery,’’ does yours ? 


The man who tries to ascend 
into the ethereal realms of bliss by any other 


and goodness. 


power than that of simple goodness is attempt- 
ing to reach the stars in a gas-filled balloon. 
At the same time, let us now and again 
emphasise the effect instead of the cause. If 
you are well grounded in the principle, “ Be 
good and you'll be happy,”’ then for you it will 
be true in its reverse order, ‘‘ Be happy and 
you'll be good.’’ Cheerful people about us help 
us to think of and also do “‘ things honest, lovely 
and of good report.’ They create an atmosphere 
in which pure religion thrives and bears fruit. 

Think happiness and you will do happy deeds 
and say happy words. Take another gaze at 
life and see if there are not more smiles than 
tears, more virtues than vices. Hearken and 
you will find that laughter of children far out- 
weighs the ribaldry of bar-rooms. 

Why not appreciate the garden God invites us 
to walk in, enjoy the flowers, delight in their 
fragrance and be thankful ? 

Why be unhappy when the bright and morn- 
ing star shines overhead and the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you ? 

‘Rev. E. C. WHEELER, 
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Ghesebrough Manufacturing Company. 
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In Honour Bound 


Long Complete Story 
By FRANK H. SHAW 


bie EY were embarking saloon passen- 
gers aboard the Minerva, and Lovatt, 
the second officer, was watching the incom- 
ing stream of humanity with a consider- 
able amount of interest. Mentally, as they 
passed him, he sized them up; _ unerringly 
he placed them in the various categories 
to which they belonged. There was the 
fussy lady of uncertain age, who would 
demand to know whether the provisions for 
safety in the event of disaster were ade- 
quate ; who would sleep at nights with her 
life-belt within easy reach of her hand, and 
who would make the lives of the officers 
unbearable in fog or storm. There was the 
confident, knowing traveller; the man who 
had used the line since early manhood, 
who spoke to the officers with familiarity, 
and who would tell tales in the smoking- 
room of other ships and other officers, 
mentioning men whose bones were whiten- 
ing at the bottom of the remoter seas. 

There was the young married woman, 
going out to join her husband in Singapore ; 
there was the youthful globe-trotter, mak- 
ing his first voyage, and endeavouring to 
assume an aspect of having been this way a 
dozen times before. Lovatt smiled slightly 
at this youth’s aplomb. 

“Steady, there! Look out!” He gave 
the cry and acted in the same breath. He 


was a ready man in emergencies ; although 
apparently his faculties had all been bent 
on scrutinising the faces of the new-comers, 
his subconscious self had told him that the 
great gangway was slipping ; the rush of the 
tide was bearing the tender up-stream ; 
the lashings of the great plank-way had 
snapped with a loud report, and the gang- 
way itself was tottering to its fall. Lovatt 
sprang out, snatched at the girl who was 
leaning perilously to one side, struggling 
hard to regain her footing; exerted every 
ounce of his strength, and reached the 
safety of the ship again ; the girl held firmly 
by arm and waist. 

‘‘Smartly done, sir,’’ said the mate of 
the tender, as the gangway dropped. The 
incident was over in a moment; barely a 
dozen people were actually aware of it; the 
girl had been the only person on the plank- 
ing at the time. 

“You're not hurt ; there’s no harm done,” 
said the officer, drawing his breath deeply. 
He had not looked at her face; he wished 
to give her time to recover her poise ; but 
he faced her squarely as her voice reached 
his ears. The voice was a little uneven, 
tremulous. 

“Thank you, I believe you've saved my 
life,” said the girl, and Lovatt laughed 
soundlessly. 
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‘No such luck; you might have got a 
ducking, but that’s all. Now—if you'll 
stand aside, please—we’ll get this gangway 
fixed.’’ He whistled, and men came swiftly, 
eager to repair the damage and permit of 
the interrupted flow of humanity to be 
resumed. 

Lovatt tried to fix his thoughts on their 
previous subject, but found it impossible. 
He retained a clear impression of the girl’s 
startled face, of her parted lips, of the instan- 
taneous panic of her eyes, and he knew she 
was very beautiful. He was not an im- 
pressionable man; the majority of the 
voyagers by the Minerva called him the 
‘‘woman-hater ”’; he had little or nothing to 
say to the opposite sex, save in the way of 
common courtesy ; but to-day he realised 
that a change had come in his outlook. 

“Tt’s only natural, one’s bound to be 
intro- 


interested in anyone who’s—who's 
duced in that informal way,” ran_ his 
thoughts. ‘ And she’s not the first pretty 
girl Rubbish !’’ He turned a 
closer attention to the duties devolving upon 
him, and strove resolutely to forget the 


who’s 


trivial episode. 

More than one of the incoming passengers 
glanced interestedly at the officer where he 
stood. He taller than the 
run of seamen; but his height was belied 
by the breadth of Upright 
as a lance, the neat blue uniform became him 
nickname of 


was average 


his shoulders. 


uncommonly well, so that his 


‘Beauty ’’ Lovatt appeared well enough 
deserved. For the rest he was bronzed as 


chestnut and curly as to hair, and 
ballads in a 


to face 
could sentimental 
that brought vague and indefinable longings 


sing voice 
to many a careless heart. 

“Anyhow, she didn’t go overboard,” he 
said, as the tender fussed away ; ‘“ and that’s 
thing. Wouldn't like 


accident to happen at my gangway.” 


one good such an 


It would be half an hour before the 
Minerva weighed anchor and turned her 
bows towards the sea; he slipped away to 


his cabin for a smoke, and tried to think 


of the coming voyage. He was a thorough 


sailor, glad to be away from land after its 


first novelty had worn off. He liked the 
ordered seemliness of ship life. Ashore he 
was like a fish out of water; on board 


he was a man with a recognised position, 
possessing authority, holding grave responsi- 


bility, recognised for his real worth as a 


sailor and an officer. But try as he might to 
concentrate his thoughts, they would per- 
sist in reverting in maddening fashion to 
the girl. 

“This is getting an _ obsession,” he 
muttered, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. ‘‘She isn’t the first girl I’ve seen, 
and she isn’t the last. I won’t think of 
her—I won't.’”?” And the next moment he 
was wondering whether she was likely to 
suffer any lasting inconvenience from her 
fright. 

The work of taking the ship through the 
crowded shipping below Tilbury gave him 
the bustling 

away the 
of the 
inter- 

was 


a fresh outlet for his energies ; 
orderliness of the 
immediate and recollection 
incident of the afternoon; but the 
was merely temporary. It 
close on the dinner hour when, walking 
along the deck towards his cabin, he met 


ship swept 
clearer 


mission 


her face to face. 
to stop and ask her how she fared. 

** Thanks, I’m none the worse. 
It was so 


It was commonest courtesy 


I might 
have been, though. so wonder- 
ful of you to do what you did. I hadn't 
much time to think, it all happened so 
suddenly ; but I had one moment in which 
to imagine the horror of the thing—it was 
terrible. 
** You wouldn't have come to much harm, 
Miss ——’’ He paused here. A_ quick 
glance at her bare left hand told him that 
it was innocent of any plain gold band. 
Millicent Fortes- 


” 


** My name is Fortescue 


cue,’’ she supplied. 

“You'd have been picked up in no time, 
It was an agree- 
pronounce ; he liked her 
Millicent, it savoured 
fast, 


Miss Fortescue,”’ he said. 
able name to 
Christian name, too 
of sweetness. The light was failing 
but there still remained sufficient for him to 
see that his first impressions ot her beauty 


had been short of the mark. 


**T don’t know about that, Mr. Lovatt 
vou see, I know your name. I asked a 
steward. I'm very grateful to you, and 
afterwards -’’ She stopped short and 


at the moment the dinner bugle was blown 

| won't detain you,” he said, and touched 
his cap. But during the meal he was very 
silent and abstracted, so that his immediate 
neighbours at table, garrulous and inquisi- 
tive, named him for a man of deep reserve. 

“It’s sheer toolishness,’’ he argued with 


himself during the middle watch, as he 
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paced the bridge and watched the myriad 
Channel lights grow into being, flash weirdly 
alongside, and disappear astern. ‘‘ That 
sort of thing doesn’t happen nowadays. 
Men don't fall in love at first sight ; I don’t 
believe it."' He took the binoculars from 
the glass box near at hand and focused 
them on a triangle of lights ahead. 

“ Port,” he said to the quartermaster, and 
the Minerva’s bow swung to the right. 
“Steady.” The lights resolved themselves 
into a large steamer passing up-channel ; 
but as the glittering array of lights went by, 
the second officer’s thoughts settled finally 
in their old groove. 

“Don't go bolstering yourself up with 
a lot of idiotic dreams,’’ he told himself 
sternly. ‘‘ You naturally feel a little inter- 
ested in the girl, because in a way you did 
her a service. As to saving her life—that’s 
all nonsense.” But he knew, despite his 
arguments, that it was not entirely non- 
sense. There was a good deal of movement 
in the river at the time of the accident, and 
if Miss Fortescue had fallen between the 
tender and the liner’s hull, she might very 
easily have been ground into insensibility, 
and so drowned. 

“Well, even supposing I did save her 
life, that doesn’t compel me to fall in love 
with her. In love with her! Pah! I’m 
a silly sentimentalist, and ought to be 
kicked !"’ 

The Minerva encountered bad weather as 
soon as she had rounded Ushant, and her 
decks were comparatively clear of passen- 
gers for several days, whilst the tables in 
the saloon were practically deserted, save 
for the older hands, and these exclusively 
males, Off St. Vincent Lovatt permitted 
himself a slight laugh at himself. 

“You haven't thought about her for 
twenty-four hours now,”’ he said. ‘‘ Shows 
whether you were in love with her.” And 
as he swung round on his heel he met her 
face to face. She was pale, her smile was 
watery, but a fierce wave of something— 
whether sympathy, pity, or love, he could 
not say—engulfed him. 

“You shouldn't be there, the ship's 
unsteady ; let me find you a seat,” he said, 
and piloted her to a corner where there was 
no possibility of disaster. She thanked him 
with a little smile, and something in her 
weakness appealed to him irresistibly. 

“ You'd better let me tell a steward to 
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fetch you something out here ; you won't 
be able to stand the cabins yet awhile,” he 
said in a masterful manner. She attempted 
protest, but he merely smiled slightly and 
left her. 

Millicent Fortescue sighed a little as he 
went. She, too, had been busy with imagin- 
ings during the enforced confinement to 
her cabin of the past few days, and now 
she took herself severely to task. 

“You have not the slightest business to 
allow yourself to become interested in that 
young officer,’’ she said. ‘‘ Not—well, not 
in that way. He is probably married, or 
else engaged, and worldly considerations— 
bother worldly considerations. But you 
were especially warned not to allow seduc- 
tive men in blue and gold to play with your 
youthful fancies, and—and—oh, dear!”’ She 
found herself wishing that Lovatt had not 
grey eyes that were firm in the glance and 
unwavering—eyes that had become rock- 
steady through constant gazing over vast 
spaces. 

She shook herself petulantly. ‘‘ Good 
gracious,” went her thoughts, ‘‘ what a fool 
a girl can be if she likes! As if he thought 
—no; I won't go on. I mustn’t—it isn’t 
fair. I shall do my utmost to remember that 
| am taking this voyage of set purpose ; of 
my own free will; and that there is a 
definite goal at the end.” She carried a 
small bag on her arm; now she removed 
from it a handkerchief and a bottle of sal 
volatile. Searching still further, she brought 
a letter to light, and opening it, read it care- 
fully from one end to the other. 

that settles it,’’ she observed, and 
sat up to receive the tray of viands the 
steward was bringing. She smiled as she 
noticed the arrangement of the tray—the 
meal was distinctly tempting. 

How nice!” she said. You must have 
known exactly what I was most in need of.” 

Lovatt ordered the luncheon, 
ma'am,” said the steward stolidly. 

‘“H'm. Evidently he makes a practice 
of it—yes, that quite comes up to my 
expectations,” she said, beginning to toy 
with the food. Hardly were the words 
uttered than she hated herself for their 
expression. 

“That wasn’t fair,” she said. ‘* What 
does it matter to me if he is accustomed 
to—to—doing this? He's a free agent, 
and 
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When the meal was done she took a book 


and began to read But, though she had 
her favourite author, 
him the 


There was so much 


chosen a volume ly 
she found it 


attention he 


impossible to give 


deserved 


to watch. Away before her eyes was the 
long line of the Portuguese coast, with a 
white-capped majesty of water between 

and shore. The rustle and crash of 


parted water smote soothingly on her senses ; 
near at hand a couple of lascar sailors were 
chattering away in low voices; the reflected 
sunlight from the sea, the hazy loom of the 
land behind, the subdued throb of the dis- 
tant and the light flapping of an 
awning, bred up a soft and delightful 
She was dropping over the edge 
thinking 
She glanced 
flush 


was ridiculous ; 


engines 


languor. 


of sleep when Lovatt, she was 
merely reading, spoke to her. 

up into his face, and a slight over- 
spread her cheeks. It 
told herself that 
but he had been with her in her half-dreams, 


suddenly, to see the reality of 


she 


a dozen times afterwards, 


and to arouse 
her dream-face, was perturbing. 

Standing there it would scem he heard the 
him, 
She 


flapping ot the awning; it annoyed 
and he called to the 
marvelled at the change in his voice ; it was 
masterful, the voice of a man who would 
For the time in her life 
she understood that there might be a different 


two lascars 


be obeved. first 
breed of men from those she had been accus- 
tomed to mect in her quiet life in a sleepy 
old cathedral city in the Midlands. 
enough she wondered how anv of those late 


Vaguely 


acquaintances of hers, clergymen, doctors, 
men of leisure, would have issued such a 
command. On the heels of this wonde1 
came a great and growing desire to. sc¢ 


the second officer in danger 
danger, 
sure that 


not pel sonal 


but a common danger. She was 


he would bear himself with cool- 


decision ; he would be 
a difficulty 


tain risk if benefit might be gained thereby 


ness and quick to 


counteract ready to take a cer- 


His action at the gangway had shown het 
that ; one by one the incidents of the epi- 
sode came back to het his readiness, his 
coolness 
“We'll be passing through the Straits 
carly to-morrow morning,” he said, and she 
aroused herself with a start 
I’m so sorry I was halt asleep What 
were you saying ?’’ He repeated his re 


mark; she answered it without definitely 


understanding it; she was watching the 
firm lines of his jaw, and knew as she 
watched that her heart was aching as it 


had never ached before in her young life 
He stood there lightly balancing himself 
to the motion of the ship, strong, glorious 
in his youth, a man of wide spaces, one who 
would never be contented with the cramped 
environment to which she had been used. 
“Tell me something about the sea,” she 
said imperatively. 
“About the sea 
tell? It's just the 
there’s to be said about it. 


is there. to 
that is all 


why, what 
and 


sca, 


** 1 dare say ; remember, though, that this 
is my first voyage. Tell me about a storm ; 
a real storm.’’ He racked his memory and 
found the 
her. 

** A storm isn't anything to sneer at,’ he 
said. ‘I like them myself; 1 


happy when it’s blowing big guns. 


material wherewith to. satisfy 


always feel 
There's 
a sort of fellowship in the sea and the wind 
at such times ; it bites down into your being 


and fetches out all that’s best in you. | 
remember one storm—lI was in a sailing ship 
then. Blow! I grant vou it blew Not a 


soul but thought the ship was going down. 
All hands on deck all night ; the cargo had 
shifted, and the ship was on her beam ends. 
Only one thing could be done to save her- 

the The 
officers had to go and 


we'd to cut away masts. crew 
wouldn't 
do it ourselves."’ She closed her eyes and 
imagined the the tearing, angry 
water, the helpless ship, and in the thick 


of the 


xO, so we 
scene 


this composed young man, 
hacking and hewing away for dear life. She 
that he had the lead in the 
she could not picture him wait- 


danget 


knew taken 


adventure 


ing in the rear whilst other men ventured. 


rhe captain and mate were hurt at the 


beginning ; could hardly move,’ he went 


on 
sailing ships 


* How officers do 


usually carry ?” 


many 


“It depends—we carried two beside the 
skipper.”’ 
*“ But you said the officers had to cut 


away the masts; and you say, too, that the 
captain and mate v 
Who were the ‘we’ ?’ 

He laughed 


to be done 


vere injured —who did it ? 


* Well, it had 


and went on 


shametacedly 
anyway,” he said 
with the story, which held her breathless 


That's all,’ he concluded. ‘braid 1 


ounce of his strength, and reached the safety of the ship again"—p. 97). 
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must have kept you pretty bored. I'll have 
to go now; but don’t worry, there won't be 
any storms like that on our trip.” 

It was exactly as she had expected ; he 
vas a man in a thousand, quick to fly into 
the dangerous breach, ready and willing 
to risk his life that others might be benc- 
fited. As he moved away her eyes fell on 
the letter in her lap. She came back to 

rself with a start. 

I'd forgotten that,’’ she whispered to 
herself. ‘‘I’d forgotten that.”’ 


i hae admitted to himself, after many 
days were past, that his original instincts 
were not at fault. He was in love with 
the girl ; deeply and earnestly in love with 
her. 

“T’'m jolly thankful I’ve got that extra 
few hundreds a year, too,”’ he told himself. 
“There isn’t much to offer her as it is, but 
it’s better than second officer’s pay, though 
I ought to get a command before very long.” 

He smiled a bit—a future passed with 
Millicent Fortescue would be sweet indeed. 

“Fancy having her to meet one at the 


end of a voyage—fancy having such a 
meeting to look forward to during the 
voyage. She wouldn't want me to throw 


she’s not that sort.’’ 
But his native him from 
revealing the heart. The 
Minerva worked her purposeful way onward ; 
she passed through the Canal, made her 
and 
whatever 


know 
shyness kept 
secrets of his 


up the sea, | 


appointed call at Colombo, steamed 
out confidently to the 
Indian Ocean would be pleased to give her. 

It gave hot, sultry days, days that seemed 
to choke the A stoker went 
mad below on account of the terrific heat ; 
he ran frantically to the deck and hurled 
himself overboard, seeking, perhaps, a cool- 
Millicent 
saw the 


meet 


passengers. 


ness that the ship denied. was 
the time ; half- 
naked figure, its face a greyish brown, its 


on deck at she 
eyeballs starting, leap over the rail, and 
raised a womanish scream. 

a flash of white 
against the troubled blue of the sky, some- 


She saw something else 


thing that had shot from an eclevation above 
her head 


an irresistible 


She was drawn to the rail by 


fascination. The ship had 


been stopped, her wake showed out abeam, 


where she had swung sharply round, but in 
the centre of that curve was a moving 
object, a human head and a white-clad arm. 

“Second officer’s after him,” she heard 
someone say, as a boat rattled down from 
the davits. ‘‘ They tell me he’s saved a 
dozen lives in his time.” 

Millicent shut her eyes and remembered 
everything she had ever heard of sharks and 
other sea-monsters ; she opened them again 
and found herself praying harder than she 
had ever prayed in her life before. Like a 
woman in a trance she watched the boat fly 
away to the thrust of four long oars, saw it 
diminish the distance between the struggling 
figures and itself, then the white-clad form 
was lost to view. She sat down weakly, 
afraid to face the future. She said that 
something terrible must have happened. 

“They've got them both,’’ came the 
voice of the man who had spoken before. 
‘That makes thirteen he's saved.” 

And the passengers sent up a resounding 
cheer as Lovatt was lifted on board from the 
boat. He passed Millicent on his way to his 
room, and seeing the expression of her face, 
drew in his breath sharply. That night he 
made up his mind. 

The drawing on of the day had brought an 
increase in the strange tensity of the atmo- 
sphere ; it was as if the entire world were 
held in the grip of a tightened string, which 
must inevitably snap sooner or later. Fven- 
tempered men became strangely irritable ; 
the reported to be surly ; 
conversations languished. 

**Yes, it looks like making up for a blow 
the captain at = dinner. 
‘You'd notice the peculiar yellowish glare 
of the sunset. But 
the Minerva's a good ship; she'll weather 
likely to meet. A captul 
nothing more. Yes, 


lascars were 


of sorts,” said 


I] have seen it before. 


anything we're 
of wind, you 
the barometer's falling.”’ 

‘IT saw it jumping about like a wild cat,” 
hand. ‘ The thing 


know 


said someone near at 
seemed to have gone mad.” 

“Can't always judge by the barometer 
down here,” said the captain. “ I've known 


it almost drop out of the glass, and nothing 


happened.”” And he launched into remin- 
iscences of past voyages, which dispelled 


the slight sensation of uneasiness resting 
on the saloon. 
Lovatt waited until ten o'clock was struck 


on the ship’s bell, and then made his way 


gso 
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along the promenade deck. The lights were 
burning cheerfully. Captain Willcox had 
issued orders that the ship was to be made 
brilliant. Millicent Fortescue was seated 
beside the rails, looking over the black void 
of water, listening to a strange, eerie mutter 
in the air, and wondering why the ship hove 
herself upwards on unseen swells, only to 
swoop giddily downwards into the troughs. 
There was practically no wind, save for the 
disturbance in the air made by the ship's 
passage. She looked up as footsteps halted 
beside her, and saw Lovatt’s face. It was 
set and earnest; she caught her breath 
queerly, 

“ You aren't getting any air here ; I know 
where you can get more,’’ he said, and laid 
his hand on the back of her chair, ‘ Are 
you coming ?’’ There was nothing pleading 
in his manner, he spoke with a commanding 
insistence, and Miss Fortescue thrilled some- 
what. She had never been really ordered 
to do anything since she could remember. 

“Yes, I shall come,’’ she said, and rose. 
He walked beside her round the super- 
structure and to the starboard side.- Im- 
mediately forward of the room which held 
the starboard light was a small recess, with 
room for two people to stand. Passengers 
seldom ventured there ; it was as secluded 
as if not belonging to the ship. 

‘I hope you're not—not feeling any the 
worse for that dip you took,” began the 
girl haltingly, a strange nervousness gripping 
her senses. She felt that she was on the 
eve of an experience which she was hardly 
prepared to face. 

“I’m none the worse—I’ve been over- 
board before now,”’ he said, almost roughly. 
‘I haven't come here to-night to talk 
about that kind of thing. This is some- 
thing very much more serious.” He 
stopped, and she knew that his eyes were 
searching her face; she was glad of the 
tense blackness that overhung the ship. 

“Tt's no use. I'm not going to say a lot 
of things about being unworthy, and so on ; 
no man's worthy of a good woman. But I 
love you—I love you, Millicent Fortescue, 
and I’m asking you to be my wife.” He 
had possessed himself of both her hands, 
he was crushing them into his own grasp; 
she revelled in the pain. “1 want an 


answer—come ; 1 haven't lived sus- 
pense for so long without growing im- 
patient.’’ She felt herself inclining towards 


him. The strange quality of the atmo- 
sphere had deprived her of the power to 
think; but she recognised subconsciously 
that this was what she had been waiting 
for for long days. It was good to feel his 
masterful grasp ; it was good to know that 
he loved her. She nestled for an inappre- 
ciable second in his arms as they closed 
around her. 

““You do love me,’’ came his low, strong 
voice. ‘‘ You do—it’s no use denying it— 
you love me.”’ And then her brain cleared 
of the mists that had enveloped it; she 
struggled free with an effort, breathless, 
dismayed ; she turned to say her say. 

“Oh, I'm mad—I didn’t—I couldn’t— 
what can I say? Mr. Lovatt, I was a fool 
to let you—to——” 

“What is it? I love you, Millicent ; 
that’s all that matters to me. I want you 
to be my wife.”’ 

““I—I can’t. Oh, help me to make it 
easy. I can’t be your wife. I’'m—I’m 
engaged to another man, and I’m going 
to marry him. He’s waiting for me at 
Singapore.” 

She heard the hissing intake of his breath 
and felt upon her a wild need for self- 
defence. 

** IT don’t expect you to listen, but I must 
tell you. I didn’t think you cared so much. 
I'd have told you sooner if I'd known. You 
must listen.” 

‘I’m listening. Go on, please.” His 
voice was level and interested, but she saw 
it had lost the vibrant passion that filled it 
before. 

“It was a long time ago—three years. 
I told you something about my life—deadly 
dull. The men who came to our house 
were—well, I called them dummies. The 
life was monotonous ; I can’t tell you how 
monotonous. Have you ever lived in a 
cathedral town? No; I don’t suppose 
you could; but I lived in one for twenty 
years and more. I knew what every 
person would say to me as soon as they 
opened their mouths; I knew how they'd 
act, and—it was terrible. Then Jack 
Epshott came.” 

‘‘The man you're engaged to ?”’ It was 
asked in much the fashion a judge puts 
a question to a witness. 

“Yes. He was different, somehow, from 
the others. He’d been living out in Singa- 
pore for years; he'd shot tigers, and 
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travelled inland ; he talked about his travels. 


He was so different from the others I'd 
ever known. He was like Othello to my 
Desdemona; he fascinated me.”’ 

“wes? 

“Well, that’s about all. He asked me 


to marry him—not then, he had to go back 


and make his position secure. So I said 
that I'd marry him when he was ready 
for me, and I got a letter from him three 


months ago, asking me to go out. We're to 
be married the day the ship reaches Singa- 


pore.”’ 
“T see. I'm afraid I’ve been rather a 
beast. But I didn’t see any ring on your 


hand, and so 

She gave a high-pitched laugh that did 
not ring ‘ But 
else,’’ she said hurriedly, her words stum- 
* About the ring 
girl 


true there's something 
bling over one another. 
he had queer ideas; he said that if a 
couldn’t be true to a man without one 
couldn’t with. I didn’t mind; an engaged 
girl is shunned up there in Midchester. But 
else about Mr. Epshott. 


she 


there’s something 


He was awfully good to my father be- 
fore he went away Papa was ill 

had been ill for a long time—and_ there 
had been some mismanagement of his 
affairs; I don’t exactly know what. Mr. 
Epshott insisted on making everything 
straight—he said that he was practically 
one of the family, you see, and—well—he 
did it. And I’ve got toeven the debt. He's 


looking forward to my going out so much 
that 

Lovatt drew a little nearer, and only by 
dint of exerting every atom of his iron will 
did he restrain his own mad impulse to 
crush the girl to him in a fierce embrace 
rhe soft that interrupted by 
little half-checked sobs, the faint luminosity 


voice Was 
of her eyes as they searched his face, shifted 
him 

‘If | make her care I can win her 


from his balance 

yet,”’ 
With hot, 
ardent words on his lips he checked himself. 


said his worse self to himself. 


“T’m so sorry,” said the girl faintly 
“It was so nice to-—to—but 

“Why not clasp her yielding figure, and 
compel her to own the truth ?”’ went the 
man’s thought ‘She loves you—vyou can 
tell that This other man doesn't count 
it’s every man for himself now 

But there's nothing else to do,”’ con 
tinued Millicent) brokenly. He remem 


bered everything then and drew back from 
her. 

‘“No,”’ he said firmly, there’s nothing 
to And his face was suddenly 
revealed to her gaze by a tremendous flash 
of electric fire across the vault of heaven. 


else do.”’ 


Millicent gave a startled exclamation, it was 
snatched from her lips by a sudden shock 
of wind that leaped down on the 
Minerva like an avalanche. The ship 
recled sickly, over and over she went. 
“Take care!" shouted Lovatt, and 
flung his arm round her waist, holding 
like a limpet to a neighbouring stanchion. 
I'rightened as she was, as he held her Milli- 
cent knew that she loved him with all her 
heart and He different in his 
turn from Epshott, who himself had been 
different from the within her 
ken. She knew that if he compelled her to 
the nothing could her ; 
she that she loved him as a 
woman loves but once in her lifetime. And 
too, that he would not speak 
that would the admission 
She rejoiced in his clean honour ; 


solid 


soul. was 


other men 


admission restrain 
must contess 
she knew, 
the 
from her. 
she thrilled to her inner soul with rejoicing 
having the man. 
Inwardly she prayed that his love might 
not turn to hatred, knowing now that 


words force 


at won love of such a 
she 
was not for him in this life. 

A spray, caught up by that mighty wind, 
flashed the rail and her in the 
She gave a little cry its icy chill 


the tense cord which had held 


over took 


face, at 


now that 


the night had snapped, it was growing 
strangely cold. 

“Come, you must get shelter. Quick ! 
I shall be needed.”” He fought a way to 
leeward, battling for every inch of deck, 
and left her at the cabin doors. <A_ few 
white-faced people were staring into the 
livid horror that had settled down on the 
night, 


The Minerva was battling gallantly. She 


lay over at a sharp angle, and the hiss of 
falling seas on her lower decks was incessant 
Phe typhoon had struck her squarely abeam, 
and her ponderous upperworks bore her 
and seem- 
ot 
Lovatt 


the 


down resistlessly ; she was inert 


helpless, though the steady beat 
engines still 
to the 


captain and the chiet officer stood 


ingly 


her great persisted 


fought his way bridge, where 


‘If the engines go we're done,”’ shouted 


the chief, his voice reaching his subordinate’s 


| 


” 


Quick! I shall be need 


**Come, you must get shelter. 
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waiting man out there in Singapore, who 


ears in a whisper. They were working hard 
to bring the vessel head-on to the storm ; 
therein was her only chance. But, lying on 
her side as she did, she refused to answer the 
command of her helm; she was sluggish, 
bearing down still more. 

“Take a look along the decks and see 
the boats clear—in case,” said the captain 
erimly, and Lovatt obeyed. He was blown 
past the cabin door, but zig-zag lightning 
revealed him to one pair of burning eyes that 
searched the gloom with a hungry stare. 
He was singing a stave of a lilting sea-song 
as he went—to what looked like certain 
death. Millicent’s heart burnt in her bosom 
—such a man as this loved her. 


1 


MI 


T would be close on midnight when the 

Minerva was brought into the eye of the 
wind and able to battle with the storm on 
equal terms. It was less than _half-past 
midnight when the tragedy happened. It 
came without warning, as most sea-tragedies 
come. The brooding vastness of the Indian 
Ocean had for long harboured what once 
had been a gallant ship. But many months 
before this ship had paid her toll to the sea ; 
now, a mastless, an almost submerged dere- 
lict, she cruised hither and thither, lurking 
sinisterly here and there. She had _ been 
reported off the Crozets by a sailing vessel, 
a steamer had passed her off the Chagos 
\rchipelago. 
undercurrents of 


Borne on resistlessly by the 
the 
towards the plunging bow of the Minerva, 
a deadly menace to her safety. 

Lovatt the bridge, peering 
through the awful maze of spray and rain 


sea, she sped on 


Was on 


that swirled about the labouring steamer. 
rhe the chief 
officer had gone below to change. 

“We'll be clear by daylight,” said the 
captain with relief, 

‘Yes, sir,’”’ said Lovatt, thinking of that 
the 
He was not sure yet whether to be angry with 
the girl or not. Perhaps he had taken too 
much for granted ; 


captain was at his elbow, 


tragic happening there below bridge. 


she had never told him 
that she was engaged to another man, but 
then—-he had her. He knew 
that he loved her, and that he dared neve 
tell her he loved her 
honour bound to keep her promise to that 


never asked 


again, for she was in 


also loved her dearly. There was only one 
thing to be done under the circumstances. 
Loving her, he must lose her, for so his code 
told him, and it never occurred to him to 
ask her to betray Epshott's trust. He was 
a simple man, used to simple problems, and 
this was a simple problem, howbeit it had 
its complications. 

“Be able to get a sleep then,”’ said the 
captain. “Ah!” The ship staggered sickly, 
raced on, and even above the welter of the 
storm came the harsh grind of tortured 
metal. The derelict had struck; the liner 
trod it ruthlessly down, but the work was 
done. 

“Quickly now—no panic. Get the car- 
penter out, and let him sound the wells ; 
tell the engineers to start the pumps. Must 
be a derelict—or else the tail shaft’s gone.” 
The captain was a man of quick action and 
thought. 

Lovatt raced down to the deck, and on his 
way passed a crowd of wild figures. 


back!"’ he yelled, back!” The 
Jascar crew had panicked at once; they 
refused to obey the command, They 


shouldered him aside and trod him under- 
foot, passing like a resistless torrent to the 
boat-deck. 
The 
Lovatt, and 
minutes he was placed in possession of the 
the The badly 
injured, was making water fast 
sink inevitably. With this report he made 
for the bridge, to be back by that 
mad, fighting torrent of scared humanity 
He heard the the chief offecer 
haranguing the crew, he heard that voice 
die away into a choking gurgle ; grimly he 
to fight his own 
cabin. There revolver 
might be But he 
penetrate the mass, try as he might. 


thought 
two 


chief'll handle 
went on his 


them,”’ 
way. In 
case, was 


facts of ship 


she must 


swept 


voice ot 


to his 
there; it 
could not 
Num- 


endeavoured way 
was a 


necessary. 


bers of the passengers had joined the 
lascars, the panic was spreading every- 
where. Vainly the few white sailors 
endeavoured to cope with that  resistless 


torrent ; vainly did the captain fire into the 


men went down, but 


Death was certain in 


mass. One or two 
the rest paid no heed 
any event, as well die by the bullet as by the 


leaping seas. 


A boat was dragged from its place and 
sent whirling down to the water—it was 
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smashed to atoms in a second, and its 
shrieking freight spilled out to death. 
Another jammed in the tackles, a frantic 
lascar drew his knife across the ropes and 
that, too, dropped to destruction. Pande- 
monium reigned everywhere; there was 
no possibility of combating that terrible 
peril. Lovatt charged into the thick of the 
mass, he was dashed back and thrown down ; 
when he lifted himself to his feet he was 
weak and sick. But he contrived to crawl 
to the bridge, where the captain still stood, 
shouting out vain commands and_ vainer 
threats. 

Irom somewhere a_ whistle  shriecked 
despairingly Lovatt clawed his way to 
the speaking tube. The engineers reported 
that the water had flooded the stokehold 
and extinguished the fires ; the pumps must 
cease. Nothing could save the ship. 

“We must get that pack of maniacs 
under somehow,” said the captain. Lovatt 
snatched up an iron bar and went into the 
throng again; he was spurned away as if 
he were a helpless child, and boat after 
boat descended, to be filled, as it went down, 
with a strange conglomeration of humanity. 

No words may tell of the horror of that 
scene. A screen must be drawn about it, 
lest the anger and aversion of those who 
read be aroused. But presently there came 
a lull, and Lovatt climbed down into deserted 
space, 

The rails were stripped of the boats, 
the decks seemed void of men. Passengers, 
stewards, and lascars had left the doomed 
vessel in a body ; he ran from deck to deck 
shouting loudly. Here and there a white 
sailor answered ; as many as he could find 
he mustered together. They passed over 
to windward—most of the boats had van- 
ished from that side too, but one remained. 
They flung themselves on it with wild 
shouts—and the shouts turned to groans, 
when it was discovered to be hopelessly 
shattered. The leaping seas had beaten it 
almost to matchwood. 

Lovatt knew that death was very near. 
rhe engineers were standing on deck, 
waiting for instructions; their underlings 
had refused to remain below any longer, 
and had joined in the mad orgy of horror 
about the boats. <A light burned in the 
cabin entrance—he entered shouted 
*“Anvone here?” A faint cry 
he sprang in its direction, 


loudly : 


greeted his cars ; 


985 


and found a woman crouching in a corner 
Snatching her up he held her face to the 
light. 

“Millicent !’’ he cried in a great voice. 
“Millicent ; you here ?”’ 

She clung to him like a frightened child. 
“T couldn't go,” she gasped; ‘I tried— 
but 

He thought he understood. The fighting 
fury about the boats had chilled her blood, 
he said. 

“T couldn’t leave you,” she whispered 
tensely. The words passed unnoticed ; he 
was drawing her out to the deck, fillei with 
a desire to save her. There was a life-belt 
lying near by, dropped in the flight by some 
passenger. He picked it up and placed it 
about her, working coolly, although he 
realised the futility of his effort. If she 
was not dragged down in the vortex of 
the ship’s sinking she must be battered to 
death by the fury of the seas. 

“She's going fast,’’ said the captain, 
who had now left the bridge. ‘‘Get as 
many men together as there are—make a 
raft.”” But it was easier said than done. 
The ship was pitching frightfully, and every 
movement seemed to send her deeper into 
the water. A sea broke over the deck 
where they worked and dashed the half- 
constructed raft to atoms, sweeping the 
materials resistlessly away. It was hope- 
less, the men knew it, but they worked on, 
loath to lose their hold on life. Lovatt 
climbed back to report. 

‘We'll have to take our chance, then,” 
said the captain grimly. “If those fools 
hadn’t rushed we'd have saved everybody.” 
But words were useless. Lovatt went to 
where he had left the girl, and found her 
standing motionlessly. 

“There is only a small chance,”’ he said. 
“The ship is sinking—but there may be a 
grating—l'll try: ” She caught at his arm 
suddenly and dragged his face down to hers, 

‘There is no chance,” she said; “I 
know it—here.’’ She struck her breast. 
I’m—I'm glad. I don't love that—- 
that man in Singapore. 1 won't go to my 
God with a lic in my heart. I love you— 
you—it doesn’t matter if I tell you now.” 
The restrictions of breeding and training 
were swept away in a flood. She was 
primitive woman near her death, he was her 
heaven-ordained mate, and it was necessary 
that he should know, 
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in honour bound. 


‘“No, it doesn’t matter now,’’ he said 
hoarsely, and took her in his arms as if he 
would never let her go. 

‘“Hold me so, 
she panted. ‘I'm not 

For one minute they knew what realised 
love was, and before its rush of sweetness the 
ting of death faded into nothingness. They 
knew there was no disloyalty to the absent 
he had ceased to exist in their 
hands, 
them 


the end 


afraid 


when comes,” 


now.” 


man in this 
They alone, in 
and they knew that God had shown 
the way out of their dilemma. 

nothing but death 


lives. were God's 


‘You're mine now ; 
can part us,’ said the man. “ It is better 
to die together than live apart.’’ And he 


crushed her to him and kissed her lips that 
were raised to his. 

“Let off a 
imperious voice from near at hand. 
They drew apart 


sudden, 
* Sharp 


rocket,’’ came a 
there's a ship in sight.” 


in the darkness about them saw a thin 


and 
yellow streak soar upwards, 


; | ‘HE Sparrowhawk was making up to her 


anchorage in Singapore Harbour, and 
Millicent Fortescue gazed through scorching 
eves at the There in the distance 
waited the man to whom she was pledged, 


shore. 


the man whose wife she would be before 
many hours were passed. For fate had 
refused to be turned from its purpose. The 
survivors of the wrecked Minerva had 


been rescued ten minutes before the liner 
foundered, rescued, too, by a steamer that 
And after 


a lapse of days, days spent in the semi- 


was bound for the same port. 


delirium of nervous prostration, Lovatt had 
sought her out and had spoken his code, 
She and 
remembering them, loved the speaker the 
more. It 
from 


remembered his words now, 
have ex- 
had told 
she had 
him to last 
letter, and Lovatt, guided by his own love, 


might 
She 


was what she 


pected such a man. 


him of all she meant to Epshott ; 
allowed read her betrothed’s 
had realised the wealth of affection lavished 


on her by the man in Singapore. 


“There's only one thing for it,” said 
the sailor. ‘‘ He loves you, and he must 
marry you. You owe it to him—you're 


It would break his heart 


to lose you now. It was difierent then 
he didn't count ; we were alone, before God. 
But things are altered ; 


belong to Epshott and to him alone. 


by God's laws you 
Tell 
him how it with us—afterwards.”’ 

That was all; since then she had hardly 
She called him cruel in that he 
but she 


remained 


Was 


seen him. 
held sternly aloof from her side ; 
knew cruelty that 
for him to do. He was an honourable man, 
rob another man of the 


this was all 


and he would not 
greatest gift life could give him. 

The Sparrowhawk rounded to and dropped 
her anchor in the roadstead ; boats shot out 
and surrounded her; a yellow flag dropped 


down from her foremast as the doctor 
declared her free from disease; and_ the 
ladder filled with humanity. 


companion 
With a strange desire to get the pain over 
notice Millicent near to 
In another minute Epshott 


at shortest drew 


the gangway. 


would appear; she steeled herself for the 
meeting. So intent was she on the faces 
that appeared that she never saw Lovatt 


had drawn near. The sailor was devouring 


her with his eyes ; but he would not speak. 


Not for the world would be attempt to 
turn her trom the path he had himselt 
pointed out. 

Millicent felt that she must cry out as 


man after man passed her without revealing 
to her gaze the face of the man to whom she 
Would he never appear ? 

She turned sharply, 


was plighted. 

** Miss Fortescue ?”’ 
as her name was spoken behind her. An 
elderly man was standing there, his air was 
deprecatory. 

‘Yes she little 
but drawing herself together. 
Mr. Epshott had found it 
meet her in person; although the news ol 
the survivors’ presence on the Sparrowhawk 
A faster steamer 


breat hlessly, 
She said that 


said a 


impossible to 


was known in Singapore. 
had taken the signals and sped on two days 
before. 

‘I have to communicate bad news. I 
beg that you will endeavour to take it calmly. 
Mr. Epshott, my friend, is—be calm, my 


dear lady—Mr. Epshott is dead. He died 


last week—a swift fever. His last message 
was for you—he sent his love ad 

It was Lovatt who caught her as she 
reeled back. 
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The Making of a Man 


The Boyhood and Youth of Grenfell of Labrador 
By ALICE STRONACH 


T° those who believe with Words- 
worth that “‘ the child is father of 
the man,” the story of the early life 
of the man who has set his mark on his 
generation cannot fail to have interest. 

In the bovhood and early youth of 
the man who is 


scholar and an idealist. His literary 
tastes and fine ideals were an inheritance 
from his father, the Doctor’s grandfather, 
who distinguished himself at Oxford as a 
classical scholar, and, after taking holy 
orders, became house-master at Rugby in 

the days of Dr. 


known on both sides 
of the Atlantic as 
Grenfell of Labra- 
dor, it is easy to 
trace the influences 
that have made him 
what he is. We 
have but to look 
into the biography 
of a not very re- 
mote past to find 
in the boy all the 
tendencies, the 
characteristics 
embryo, of the man 
who, still in early 
middle life, has to 
his credit a record 
of fine achievement 
and successful effort 
in the service of his 
fellow men. 

Many of the 
qualities conspic- 
uous in Dr. Grenfell 

his fine and fear- 
less courage, his 
coolness in peril and 
in the face of death, 


Arnold. Grenfell’s 
love of science and 
his passion for ex- 
ploring were also a 
paternal inherit- 
ance, though in his 
father’s case the 
opportunities for 
exploring were 
limited to the Swiss 
glaciers or the Tyrol. 
To more remote 
ancestry on the 
same side may be 
traced the fearless- 
ness, the love of 
fighting against 
difficulties, the ten- 
dency to make light 
of danger, which 
are all characteristic 
of the man who has 
faced peril and 
death in the North 
Seas and in Labra- 
dor. Two of his 
grand uncles were 
admirals. One of 
them, Admiral John 


his sanity of body (Photo and Pry. 
and of mind, his 
etheiency re- 
source ulness, his high ideals and simple 
faith—are his heritage from a double line of 
notable ancestors. Both his father and his 
mother came of noble stock, of families that 
have given England fearless sailors, brave 
soldiers, and fine scholars, and at least 
one worker in the mission field. The 
Doctor's father, the Rev. Algernon Gren- 
tell, described by one who knew him best 
as gentle well-beloved,” was a 


OR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL. 


Pascoe Grenfell, 
fought gallantly in 
our naval engage- 
ments with Spain, while the other, Admiral 
Sidney Grenfell, did some notable hand- 
to-hand fighting in South America. And, 
going farther back, Dr. Grenfell can claim 
kin with the poet soldier, Sir Philip Sidney, 
for his great-grandmother was a Sidney 
of Penshurst. Yet another fighting an- 
cestor was Sir Richard Grenvil, who 
figures in Tennyson's Revenge.’” General 
Lord Grenfell is one of the descendants 
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DR, GRENFELL AT EIGHT YEARS, 


from the same stock, who has maintained 
the family traditions of splendid courage, 


and proved himself worthy of an ancestry 


that must surely have counted for much 
in the making of Grenfell of Labrador. 

On his mother’s side, too, Dr. Grenfell 
can claim kin with distinguished soldiers 
who have fought and died for their country. 
Her father was Colonel Hutchinson, and two 
of her brothers were generals or colonels 
of their regiments. Her eldest brother 
went through the Indian Mutiny, taking 
part in the defence of Lucknow, and 
another brother lost his life while com- 
manding his regiment in one of the Indian 
frontier wars. Readiness to fight for the 
faith that was in them, as well as for 
queen and country, characterised the men 
of Mrs. Grenfell’s family. Her mother’s 
family, the Thomasons, gave India its 
first chaplain, and one of her sisters 
linked the family with the mission field 
by her marriage with one who went as 
missionary to New Zealand. 

It is from his mother’s side that Dr. 
Grenfell inherits the magnificent physique 
that has come unscathed through hard- 
ships by land and sea, that, after such 
experiences as the night he spent admit 
on an ice-pan, enables him to write imme- 
diately afterwards assuring his friends 
at home he “is as well as ever.” To 
look death in the face fairly and squarely, 
to make light of danger and difficulty are 


traits common in the family to which 
Grenfell of Labrador belongs. 

But to trace the source of the Doctor's 
strength of character, his unique person- 
ality, we need go no farther back than to 
his mother, who still lives at Parkgate, 
Cheshire, in the home to which she came 
as a young bride some fifty years ago. 
To know the mother is to understand how 
the son is what he is, for it is a true saying 
that a man is very much what his mother 
makes him. Wise and kind, with the 
breadth of view and the tolerance that are 
born of wisdom and charity, calm and 
resourceful, brave of spirit and tender of 
heart, with the clear head and the sanity 
of mind her son has inherited, the mother 
of Grenfell of Labrador is of the type of 
woman who, as wife and mother, has 
been the making of England. Still hale 
and active, she is the guiding spirit of the 
school for boys carried on by her hus- 
band and now continucd by her eldest son. 
From her quiet home in the north of 
I-ngland, she follows with keenest interest 
the development of her son’s work in 
Labrador, and it was from her, during a 
short visit to the Doctor's old home at 
Parkgate, that the writer obtained much 
of the information about the Doctor's 
boyhood given in this article. Mrs. 
Grenfell’s interest in her son's work was 
deepened, her knowledge of its detail 


OR GRENFELL AT THE AGE OF 13. 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN 


increased during a recent visit which she 
made to the States, when she accom- 
panied her son on his return voyage to 
New York after one of his visits home. 

But early environment as well as 
heredity had its share in the making 
of the man whom one of his admirers has 
described as ‘‘ the prophet and champion 
of a people.” Parkgate, where the future 
Grenfell of Labrador was born, is to this 
day little more than a mere village on the 
estuary of the Dee a few miles from 
Chester. There is nothing to distinguish 


very end of the world.” For then, and 
in most of the years of Dr. Grenfell’s boy- 
hood, Parkgate was but a single, short 
line of fishermen’s houses, inaccessible, 
badly lighted, with no drainage to speak 
of—to all outward appearance, in fact, 
as remote from civilisation as any fishing 
village in Labrador. The population was 
a small one, almost exclusively of fisher- 
folk, dependent for their living on the 
catches of mussels and shrimps for whith 
Parkgate had then, as it has now, a 
fame reaching as far as Liverpool. Yet 


pil 


PARKGATE, AS SEEN FROM THE HOUSE WHERE OR. GRENFELL WAS BCRN. HOUSE IN BACKGROUND, 


it, except the colony of white build- 
ings which form the boys’ preparatory 
school, which has been enlarged and 
modernised into one of the finest schocls 
in England under the auspices of its 
present head master, Mr. A. G. Grenfell, 
the older brother of Grenfell of Labra- 
dor, a man of brilliant mental gifts 
and remarkable personality. Parkgate 
of to-day boasts gas, sanitation, a 
railway, and other signs of civilisation. 
But all these were lacking when the 
Doctor’s mother came as a bride from her 
home at Cheltenham, and, as she ex- 
presses it, felt as if she had come to “ the 
657 


there was a time when Parkgate was an 
important place enough as the port of 
call for the Dublin packet, with passengers 
coming and going, and putting up for the 
night perhaps at the principal inn of the 
place, the very house where later Grenfell 
of Labrador was born. 

You may hear tales of those days, if 
vou are fortunate enough to chance on 
that skilful raconteur, the head master of 
Mostyn House, in one of his rare hours 
of leisure, and can get him to tell tales 
out of school hours. He will endow with 
speech those old milestones that he 
rescued from a vandalistic county council 
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and planted in his garden, and will make 
them tell you of the stirring days of the 
old road’s history when William of Orange 
and his men clattered past on their way 
to fight the battle of the Boyne; of later 
davs when Handel staved for a fortnight 
in the inn, now part of the school, waiting, 
with a scowl on his face, and the score ot 
the ‘‘ Messiah” in his pocket, for a favour- 
able day to cross in the Dublin packet. 
The old stones were there when Parkgate 
blossomed into a health resort on the 
strength of its fine air and sea-bathing, 
days when it could boast of assembly 
rooms and a cockpit, and they could tell 
of a time when Nelson's Lady Hamilton 
—then Emma Lyons, the blacksmith’s 
pretty daughter—came along the road 
with her little cart, hawking fish, and little 
dreaming of a future associated with 
admirals of the fleet and palaces on the 
Mediterranean. 


Early Escapades 

But all these days were long-forgotten 
history when the future Grenfell of Lab- 
rador and his brothers were growing up 
in the old house whose windows looked 
out on the estuary of the Dee, and the 
Welsh hills of the opposite shore. Viewed 
from the room that was their nursery, 
Parkgate scenery is not so very unlike 
that familiar to the Doctor in his far- 
away home, especially on a stormy dav 
when the waters dash up the “sands of 
Dee,” that Kingsley sang of, and the 
mist blots out the soft blue outlines of 
the hills beyond. Seagulls and curlews 
still come screeching up the estuary, and 
in an exceptionally severe frost the waters 
are churned into icebergs, miniature edi- 
tions of those that drift along the shore 
of desolate Labrador. 

As the young Grenfells grew 
old house at Parkgate, they speedily 
proved themselves capable of keeping 
the sleepy village awake with their boyish 
pranks and escapades, and their mother, 
recalling those times with the humouw 
that is one of her happy traits, owns that 
she had no longer reason to think Park- 


dull. It the 


up in the 


gate was older and more 
brilliant boy, the present head ol 
Mostyn House School, who dey ised the 
adventures and took the lead in them, 
the younger, Wilfred, showing less 


initiative though less courage. 
According to his mother, he was in 


no way remarkable as aé_ child’ or 
boy. Quite an average boy at lessons, 
and impatient of bookwork, he gave 
less promise of future mental gifts than 
her eldest son. But both boys were 
alike in their love of adventure, and 
their fondness for an open air life. They 
shared the same passion for sport, and 
both delighted in firearms and explosives. 
Wilfred was promoted to a gun when he 
was twelve years old, but ong before 
that age he and his brother were expert 
shots, and all their days, except the hours 
spent in school, were devoted to adven- 
turing on the sands of Dee, tracking sea 
fowl and sailing with the fishermen in 
their boats. Heedless of mealtimes, so 
long as they could picnic on hot shrimps, 
they would return only at bedtime, often 
wet to the skin, but happy as no mere 
kings could ever be. 

‘So you're a Grenfell,” said Charles 
Kingsley, when, one day in a shop in the 
neighbourhood of Chester Cathedral, where 
he was at that time canon, he encountered 
his wife's small kinsman, Wilfred Grenfell. 
“And a real Grenfell, he added, 
seeing the promise of the future on the 
face of the child seated on his knee. 
Even at that early age the boy was 
indeed a real Grenfell inasmuch as he had 
learned to bear pain unflinchingly when 
he came to grief in any childish mischief. 

In his expeditions on the Dee he ac- 
quired not a little seafaring lore from his 
fishermen friends, and in sporting 
adventures with his brother he learned 
to skin animals with some skill, thus 
unconsciously mastering two accomplish- 
ments that were to be useful to him in 
later life. He learned, too, to endure cold 
and hunger and fatigue in those boyish 
escapades and adventures on the shores 
of Dee. 


too,”’ 


The healthy freedom of these early 
vears had another result than that of 
strengthening the boy tor his’ future 
work in the service of God and of his 


fellow-men. For it was no doubt partly 
the memory of his own happy boyhood 
that a few years later, when he was 
studying medicine at the London Hospital, 
inspired him with the idea of taking the 
poor boys, who gathered round him in 


SCENES FROM LABRADOR. 


A “LIVEYERE’S” HOME. 


ONE OF DR. GRENFELL’'S 
SHELTERS FOR THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION. 


ESQUIMAUX BOY AND CHILD, TAKEN ON BOARD 
SHIP. 
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Sunday school, away from the city streets 
to the glorious freedom of camp life by 
the sea or among the Welsh mountains, 
and thus starting the summer holiday 
camps for working lads that have since 
become so popular. 

Doubtless the Di ctor, sailing the far-off 
seas along the shores of Labrador or listen- 
ing to the winds that bluster round his 
home at St. Anthony, often recalls those 
davs when he and his brother would set 
forth on a voyage in the Reptile, a canoe 
that they had built themselves and had 
learned to navigate without upsetting, 
taking with them rugs and provisions, 
and ¢ amping out overnight to be ready 
to join the fishing boats at daybreak. 
Other camping-out adventures of the 
same period centre round a little wooden 
shantv on an island, built as a shelter for 
the navvies at work on a railway that was 
never completed. Who can doubt that 
to these early adventures might be traced 
much of the 
resourcefulness, 


self, young Grenfell was preparing for 
his future work, he showed no proclivity 
for any special career, as boys so often 
do. Of course, there was the discipline 
of school, and the regulation amount of 
Latin and other bookwork had to be 
swallowed by the two young adventurers, 
who went through the curriculum at their 
father’s school, Mostyn House. 

A course at Marlborouzh followed for 
the younger boy, where he became an 
enthusiastic football player, and this taste 
continued when he entered the London 
Hospital as a student of medicine. 
Having taken his degree here, he 
followed the example and the advice 
of his older brother, who had taken his 
Oxford degree. Wilfred Grenfell entered 
at Queen’s College and spent just time 
enough there to win the Blue for his 
college at football, long enough, too, for 
Oxford to be able later to proudly claim 
him as one of her sons when conferring 
on him an hon- 
orary degree in 


the efficiency, 
the practicality 
that have been 
of infinite value 
to Dr. Grenfell 
in the work to 
which he de 
votes his life ? 
No amount of 
bi Oklore would 
have availed 
him half as 
much as the 
knowledge 
gained from life 
in the open au 
and that joyous 
freedom to run 
wild, even in 
winter, when 
the salt waters 
of the Dee es 
tuary would 
often freeze and 
ifford excellent 


medicine, given 
then for the first 
time in her his- 
tory. 

During his 
hospital career 
he had been as- 
sistant to Mr. 
Treves, the 
brilliant sur- 
| geon who later 
became known 
to all King 
ward's subjects 
as Sir Frederick 
rreves. It was 
through Sir 
Frederick that 
young Grentell 
chanced upon 
his life work—1it 
that can be 
called chance, 
which, looked 
back upon, 


liding for the seems the direct 

youngster of and deliberate 

the neighbout vuidance of a 

hood. tigher will than 
While, all un man's, 
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that call came, there occurred in the 
young medical student’s attitude to life 
a change that was of vital moment 
to his future. He tells of it in his own 
straightforward fashion in a sketch which 
he calls ‘A Bit of Biography.” 

“Tn 1883,” he writes, ‘“ while I was 
studying medicine 


But before long came the call to a wider 
field of missionary effort, and it came 
through Mr. Treves, as Sir Frederick then 
was. Besides being a master of surgery, 
Sir Frederick is a master mariner, holding 
his master seaman’s certificate, and taking 
a keen interest in nautical affairs and the 
welfare of those who 
go down to the sea 


at the London Hos- 
pital, Whitechapel, 
I was attracted by 
a huge crowd going 
into a Jarge tent in 
the slums of Step- 
ney. There was 
singing going on in- 
side, and curiosity 
led me in.” 

As I left, I came 
to the conclusion 
that my religious 
life was a humbug. 
I vowed in future 
that I would either 
give it up, or make 
it real, It was ob- 
viously not a thing 
to be played with.” 

From that time 


in ships. It was 
natural that he 
should be asked by 
the Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen to 
find a young doctor 
to take up work for 
the mission. Sir 
Frederick found the 
man for the work in 
the person of his 
young assistant, 
Wilfred Grenfell, 
and he could not 
easily have found 
one better fitted for 
the task, if he had 
searched the world 
over. It was, too, 
just the work for the 


on there was cer- 
tainly no playing 
either with religion 
or with life on the part of Wilfred Grenfell. 
As he has expressed it, ‘‘ What one does for 
the love of God, one does differently.” 
The whole aspect of life was changed for 
him. He no longer drifted aimlessly, 
and life became inspired with a definite 
and glorious purpose. 


Starting to Work 

Casting about for a mission, Grenfell 
offered himself as teacher for a class of 
boys in the Sunday school of a church 
he occasionally attended, and he showed 
an understanding of boy nature in running 
a gymnasium as a branch of the Sunday 
school work, and winning the hooligans 
of Whitechapel by the horizontal bar as 
much as by hymns and Scripture teaching. 
As he puts it, “ [started to reform them 
in ways that appealed most to myself, 
and, having a house of my own with four 
other medical students, we used to clear our 
dining-room furniture through the window, 
and replace it with a horizontal bar.” 
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FRONT AND SIDE OF DR, GRENFELL’'S HOUSE, 
ST. ANTHONY, NF, 


man with its op- 
portunities of use- 
fulness to his 
fellows, of service to God, its promise of 
a life in the open air among the sea- 
faring folk who had been the friends of 
his boyhood, a life with a goodly spice ot 
adventure, of danger and difficulty—in a 
word, the life for a man and a Christian. 
So the boys of a certain East End 
Sunday school lost the friend who had 
won them with a Bible in one hand, a 
boxing glove in the other, and the fisher- 
men of the North Sea gained a doctor who 
was as zealous in the cure of souls as of 


bodies. 


The First Hospital Ship 

It was very soon evident that Grenfell 
had found his work, the Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen its man to make _ the 
mission a success. The energetic young 
doctor lost no time. He fitted out the 
first hospital ship for the North Sea 
fishermen, shared with these the dangers 
of their cruises from the Bay of Biscay 
to Iceland—in a word, he made the 
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mission a splendid success. Then, be- 
cause it is of the essence of such a nature 
is Grenfell’s to delight in overcoming 
difficulties, as soon as the work had 
been successfully launched, he looked 
for a harder task and found it in the 
mission to the people of Labrador. 


The Start at Labrador 
In the spring of 1892, Doctor Grenfell 
set sail from Great Yarmouth in the hos- 


DOCTOR'S ROOM IN BATTLE HARBOUR HOSPITAL—THE FIRST OF THE HOSPITALS 
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things. ‘It’s 


says 


intolerant of these 
been jolly good fun!’ 


Following up the Work 

It is good to know that hospitals, with 
nurses and doctors, mission schools and 
co-operative stores have sprung up in 
the wake of Grenfell and his hospital 
steamer, the Sérathcona, that there is 
much to encourage and cheer the gallant 
Doctor in his good work, that many are 


FOUNDED BY DR. GRENFELL ON 


THE LABRADOR COAST. 


pital sailing ship, A/ber/, for the coast of 
Labrador. What he has achieved in that 
far-off, desolate land is too well known 
to need repeating here. It is known to 
every schoolboy in the United States, 
to many here, how, to quote from one of 
his staunch admirers, ‘in the face of 
hardship, perl, and prejudice, he ha 

with a light heart and strong purpose, 
healed the sick prea hed the Word. fed 
the starving, given shelter to them that 
had no root, championed the wronged 

ll, devotedly fought evil, poverty, 


In ai 
oppression and disease for he is bitterly 


ready to lend a helping hand, young men 
from the colleges of the States frequently 
going to spend a vacation in sharing the 
Doctor’s work. 


University Honours 
England has been somewhat slower 
than the States in recognising Dr. Grenfell’s 
work in Labrador. The University of 
Harvard awarded him the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts (which, however, owing 
to his absence from the country he did not 
take till rqoqg), and when, a lew years 
ago, Oxtord conferred its honorary degree 
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on him, he was introduced to the Vice- 
Chancellor as ‘a citizen of Britain, once 
a student in this University, now better 
known to the people of the New World 
than to our own.” 


The King's Praise 

But even in his own country the 
prophet is not without honour, and 
there was royal appreciation for the 
work the brave Doctor is doing for 
those who are British subjects. The 
late King Edward, ever prompt to 
recognise courage and enterprise, con- 
ferred on Dr. Grenfell, in November, 
1906, the order of Companion of St. 
Michael and St. George, and, when Dr. 
Grenfell was summoned to receive the 
honour in person, he found his Majesty 
warmly interested in the work that he 
was doing for his far-off subjects in 
Labrado.. 


Other American universities followed 
in honouring Dr. Grenfell—Williams and 
Toronto—but perhaps no words have 
ever more aptly described the former 
student thus honoured. For, after telling 
of the Doctor's work in Labrador, 
and how “he encountered the perils of 
the ocean, which are there most terrible, 
in order to bring comfort and light to 
the wretched and sorrowing,” the sonor- 
ous Latin goes on to speak of him as 
one who, “up to the measure of 
human ability, seems to follow, if it is 
right to say it of anyone, in the foot- 
steps of Christ Himself, as a truly Chris- 
tian man.” 

It is as a “truly Christian man” 
that Grenfell of the Deep Sea Mission, 
Grenfell of Labrador, stands out among 
his fellows in an age when Christianity 
is more often preached than it is prac- 
tised. 
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I HAD NOT KNOWN 


T is not life to rise and sing and play, 
Wasting the hours God lends us day by day ; 
It is not life to take and never give. 
For he that gives the most, he most doth live; 
We cannot judge mankind by creed or prayer, 
But, like the vine, we judge by what they bear. 
I had not known what LIFE could be 
Had I not known adversity ! 


It is not love to love while pleasures last, 

And then forget as soon as joys be past ; 

It is not love to drink life’s sweetness up, 

And then refuse the dregs within the cup ; 

And this, my friend, is Love’s supremest test : 

He that loves much, he much doth serve the rest. 
I had not known what LOVE could ‘be 
Had I not known adversity ! 


The flower lifts up its head in thankfulness, 
Whether the winds destroy or just caress ; 


It bears the noonday’s heat in silent pain 
Until its Master sends the cooling rain ; 
And so, alone, each heart must one day see 
That awful garden called Gethsemane ! 

I had not known what GOD could be 


lad I not k dversity ! 
Ha not known adversity J. R. Moretanp. 
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Cynthia Charrington 


Serial Story 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


CHAPTER XXII 


WILL 
HEN Stamford his 
coat, Cynthia handed it to him in 
a silence which passed unnoticed in the ex- 


came to retrieve 


cited babble of voices which greeted the 
winner of the rac¢ As he struggled into 
the sleeves, she stepped quickly forward to 
the Professor, who stood at a few yards 


distance, and spoke a tew quick, low words, 

I want to get away—to be alone. Take 
for a walk!” 

He turned instantly and they crossed the 
short which bordered the river 
bank, then turned along a little lane which 
stretched ahead, bare of single 
pedestrian. Cynthia seemed to herself to 
be nothing but one big throb of jangled 
Heart and head alike beat with 
throbs, her cheeks flamed, het 


hands and feet were achingly, piercingly 


me 


meadow 


even a 


nerves. 
suffocating 


cold. She was conscious of nothing but the 
necessity to get away from the throng of 
pleasure seekers, and secure a_ breathing 
time in which to attain at least a semblance 


of composure before facing the journey 


home. Her mother had been at her side, 
with many intimates, long-known 
friends, yet in that moment of despairing 


misery it was Dauglish to whom she had 
turned; his was the only companionship 
which seemed endurable. 

Subconsciously she was aware that he kept 
hi eyes carefully averted from her tace, 
and that he was talking to her as they 


walked in cool, unemotional tones, but it 


was not until several minutes had elapsed 
that the ense of the words reac hed her 
brain. When it did, the very cc mmonplace 


ness and irrelevance of the topic stung her 
to sudden unreasoning anger. Water sport 
and feats of skill, when she was passing 
through a furnace of pain! The face which 
he turned upon him was aflame with indig 
natior 

Why do you talk of such things to 
me: I don’t care you know I don’t care! 
You can see that 1 am in trouble. Why 
r it k me what is wrong 

If you wanted me to know, you would 
tell me, Cynthia 
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She gave a short, hard laugh. 

“Well, I will, then. You knew of my 
engagement, so it is only right that you 
should know of its end. I am going to 
break it off to-night.” She paused for a 
moment, catching her breath sharply; then, 
as he remained silent, keeping his eyes 
averted from her face, she added faintly: 
“He doesn’t love me; never did. I think 
I have known it all the time, but I wouldn’t 
believe. Now I must, and it’s 

She turned upon him with another hys- 
terical burst of anger: 

“Yes! 


cool, calm tone? 


all over.” 


Why do you say ‘ yes’ in that 
Is it so likely a thing 
that you take it for granted and are not 
surprised? Perhaps as you are so clever, 
you knew all along. Is that it?” 

| myself, Cynthia. 
opened my eyes; I knew he 
as / cared.” 

“Ah, well! it apparent enough. 
Mother knew; I that she knew, but 
I went on pretending, trying to pretend. I 
thought I was going to be so happy, and 
I have been miserable—choked with misery 
till I could hardly breathe! 

“My poor little girl ed 

Cynthia stood still in the middle of the 


love 


That 
did not care 


you 


was 
knew 


road, and stared at her companion with 
bright, feverish eves. 

*Verv well! Shall we settle it like that? 
No one knows of my engagement, not even 
Beth Elliot: no one need ever know. I can 
be engaged to you instead. No one else 


wants me; I’m of very little value appar- 


ently, but you can have me if vou like!’ 


don’t like, Cynthia 

The coid shock of the words did more 
to restore Cynthia’s composure than any 
amount of sympathy or endearment; the 
feverish excitement died out of her eye 
straight and erect she stood facing him, a 
very presentment of frozen dignity 

“VYou—don’t—like! After all your vows, 
your protestation ! You refuse ’ 

“T do! You will remember that I asked 
nothing further for the moment than that 
you would think of me and weigh my 
claim I want you to love me and to be 
my wite because you have iven me youl 
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heart, not out of wounded vanity and 
pique.” 

‘You dare!” Cynthia’s voice sunk to a 
deep, low note in striking contrast to the 
shrill notes a few moments before; a fury 
of anger consumed her against the man 
who had dared to humiliate her still further 
in her own estimation. For a moment she 
stood staring at him with sparkling eyes, 
then suddenly shrugged her shoulders and 
burst into a mocking laugh. 

“That makes ¢wo men who have refused 
the offer of my valuable self in one short 
day! I shall remember your picnic, Pro- 
fessor Dauglish. You have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it will live in the 
memory of one guest at least, to the last 
hour of her life. Zwo/’ That ought to be 
a lesson to me, oughtn’t it? I have been 
rather conceited about my charms, but this 
will teach me a lesson in humility. I am 
really excessively obliged to you, don’t you 
know. If the lesson had ended with Mr. 
Reid I might have imagined myself an un- 
appreciated victim, but when you follow 
suit 

Suddenly the Professor towered over her, 
his thin form drawn up to its full height, 
his face transformed by a white heat of 
anger. Cynthia quailed before him, even 
before the swift, stern words assailed her 
ear: 

‘Be silent! You are saying what is un- 
true, what you svow to be untrue. It is 
unworthy of yourself to taunt me falsely. 
Can't you realise—can’t you understand the 
temptation you have thrust upon me to- 
day? I am a man of thirty-five who has 
never loved before. I would go through 
fire and water to win you, to have the right 
to hold you in my arms and kiss your lips, 
your eves. You have given me that chance 
to-day; I might have taken advantage of it 
here, this moment, in this quiet lane. Was 
it nothing to me to refuse, to throw away 
my chance? I refused because I love you, 
because I respect you as any decent man 
respects the woman he loves; because also I 
have some respect for myself. I want a 
wife; a mate who gives me a willing present 
of her heart, not one who throws herself at 
me in a moment of anger, like a bone to a 
hungry dog. I am hungry, but I won't eat 
at such a price! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Cynthia!’ 

There was a dead silence in the quiet 
lane while the good and bad spirits in 
Cynthia’s heart fought for the mastery. 
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Then the inherent nobility of her nature 
gained the mastery. She held out her hand, 
and in a voice liquid with tears said 
sweetly : 

“I am ashamed. Forgive me! I don’t 
love you, but I am comforted; I am 
honoured by your love. Remember that, 
please, and let it comfort you. . . . Now we 
must go back. Will you—you see how I 
trust your kindness !—help me through the 
journey home? He doesn’t know, and J 
want to avoid him, not to be obliged to 

“Yes, dear, I'll help. And, and after- 
wards? ” 

She shook her head. 

“JT know nothing except that I must get 
away. I couldn’t stay in Liverpool with 
the chance of meeting all the time. Per- 
haps I shan’t see you again for a long 
while, and this may be our real good-bye. 
I—I wish it had been different! Your wife 
will be so happy. Perhaps, perhaps if we 
had met earlier—but, oh, what is the use 
of talking, we didn’t, and my life is over! 
I shall never care for anyone again. Don’t 
be angry when you think of me; I couldn't 
bear you to be angry. Good-bye, you dear, 
good, dig man!” 

The Professor bent over her, his face 
alight with that bright, boy-like smile, the 
memory of which had lived in her mind. 

“Au revoir, Cynthia,” he said softly, “I 
will wait!” 

* * * * * 


The next morning Beth Elliot awoke 
early, and lay luxuriously in her comfort- 
able bed dreaming the happiest of waking 
dreams. Her blue eyes looked very sweet 
and tender, but ever and anon a flash of 
mischievous enjoyment flitted across her 
face. Until the present Beth had con- 
sidered herself devoid of flirtatious instinct, 
but in almost every woman’s heart there lies 
dormant a coquette, who springs to life 
at the coming of the man who is fated to 
change her destiny, and the General 
Helper was no exception to the rule. The 
experiences of the day before had revealed 
two facts in reference to Stamford Reid: 
first and primarily, that the interest in her- 
self which she had suspected in town was 
even deeper than she had dared to believe ; 
and, secondly, that for some mysterious 
reason he was anxious to prevent that feel- 
ing being discovered. For the moment Beth 
had been more occupied in defeating this 
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reticence than in guessing its source. “So 


do you? But then, 
Come 


you mean to avoid mec, 


vou see, I don’t wish to be avoided! 


here at once!” had 
mand, as she smiled in apparently guileles- 
ana 


been the mental com- 


fashion at Stamford, standing aloof 


apart; and oh, the thrill of triumph, of pure 


him turn and move 


exhilarating 
her, as though unable to resist the 
She 


JOS to see 
toward 
unspoken summons! 
at the remembrance, 
a happy heart; then 
as the 


power ol the 
laughed to herself now 
the soft laugh of 
turned with a start ot 
opened, and her hostess came into the room, 


low, 
surprise 


attired in a light summer dressing-gown, 


‘You are awake, dear—that’s right! I 
am sorry to say I have bad news. Cynthia 
is ill I have been up with her half the 
night,” said Mrs Charrington, who looked 
worn and pale in the strong morning 
light ‘Il am so sorry for your sake, dear, 
but your short holiday is for health, and 
must not be spent by a sick-bed. It seems 
to me the best thing for you will be to go 


on either to the Mortons or the Harveys; 


they were both begging to have you yester 


day. and you could come to us later on 
1 shall be occupied with Cynthia, so it 
would be very dull 


“But couldn't | help! let me help, 


Beth pleaded, but Mr Charrington shook 
her head. 

“The more quiet she can be kept, the 
bette! With you she would be constant!, 
tempted to talk. No, dear, thank you | 
can talk to Vou as hone stlv astoa 
for you know you are always welcome; but 
just now the best help you can give is t 
vO away You have your work to think 
ot 

Yes,” admitted Beth reluctantly, “I must 
vo back on Saturday to look after Flora’s 
clothes. How tiresome it is!) Through my 
stupid head on Friday, and now this illne 
of Cynthia’s, we haven't had any talk I 
thought she didn’t seem quite like herselt 
yesterday 

Mrs. Charrington was a_ better actress 
than her daughter. She smiled in quite a 
natural fashion, and said caimly 

These things always come on by de 
owrees She was not at all in her usual 
pirit Well, dear, you will have many 
pportunities for talk later on, | hope, but 
to-day you must leave her to rest Shall 
we telephone to Mrs. Harvey to say that 


you will return with them after church to 


the you can arran 


taking on luggage to-morrow 
morning 

Beth assented, naturally disappointed at 
the collapse of her plans, but with an inner 
cheerfulness of made it im- 
possible to take anything but an optimistic 
convalescent in 
would be 


about your 


spirit) which 


would be 
meanwhile, it 


view. Cynthia 
two or three days; 
pleasant to see other friends, and the Har- 
veys—the Harveys intimate with 
Stamford Reid—the chances of meeting him 
would not be minimised by the change. 
She dressed, and ran lightly downstairs 


were 


to telephone her intentions. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE END OF THE NIGHTMARE 


le called each morning to inquire 
after Cynthia’s health, but though the 
reports were unitormly reassuring, she was 
admitted to the sick-room; and a 
yrowing suspicion weighed upon her spirits 
Phere mysterious 
about this sudden illness, whose effects were 


never 


surely was something 


so prostrating that they forbade the visits of 


a lifelong friend. If Cynthia were better, 
why did she not want Beth to sit curled 
up on the end of her bed, to amuse her with 
racy stories of the sayings and doings of 
the outer world, as had been the custom in 


all previous convalescences ? Five days out 


of her short holiday had already elapsed, 
and still there came no invitation, no hint 
of an invitation to come Beth was not 
offended; her friendship was based on too 
sure a foundation for so paltry a feeling, 
but she grew increasingly uneasy and de- 
pressed With the exc eption of that happy, 
unlit Saturday, her stolen holiday was 
falling fat hort ot her expectations. 
Cynthia and Stamtord Reid these were 
the two lodestars which had drawn her to- 
wards the north, and since Saturday evening 
the one had disappeared as completely as 
the other. To her certain knowledge Stam- 
ford had been invited to dine with her 
present host and had declined the invita- 
tion. He might not have heard that she was 


taving in the house, but if he had really 


cared, would he not have been quick 
to suspect, what was really the case, that 
the dinner was given in her honour Was 
it really possible that she would have to 


econd meeting 
Mabel and her 


venin parden 


return to town without a 


On Wednesday 


Were invited to an ¢ 


alternoon 
ruest 


| 
| 
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party in Mossley Hill. Beth did not know 
if there was any chance of meeting Stamford 
and for obvious reasons 
preferred not to ask; nevertheless, the hope 
that he might indeed be there sustained her 
throughout the day, and became doubly in- 
note trom 


among the guests, 


tensified by the receipt of a 
Cynthia herself which arrived at the very 


moment of leaving the house: 


“DEAREST BETH,—It is too disappoint- 
ing not to have seen you all this time, 
and this afternoon we are off to Wales 
for a sea blow, so there’s no chance for 
this week. We'll see you in town later 
on! So sorry, dear, but you will under- 
stand. We'll make up for it another day! 

“ CYNTHIA.” 


Beth replaced the note in its envelope, 
put it into her pocket, and silently rejoined 
her friends. Gone away! Left home, with- 
out a hint, a Cynthia 
might say that her friend would understand, 
but that was just exactly what Beth could 
not do No word about health; no protesta- 
tion of weakness to explain so curious a 
The writing did not look like that 
firm, and dash- 


word of warning. 


neglect ! 
of an invalid; it was large, 


ing as of yore. The growing suspicion 
crystallised suddenly into certainty. Beth 
was convinced that it was something more 


than mere physical indisposition which had 
caused her friend’s sudden retirement. Het 
brain searched ceaselessly, wearily, for a 
possible cause. 

From the point of view of most of the 
guests, the garden-party brilliant 
The night was still, 
lights twinkled charmingly 
between the trees and round the borders of 
the beds, 
rugs and seats were set out upon the 

and refreshments 
gaily-lighted summer-houses and arbours 

Beth’s many 
and squabbled laughingly for her attention; 


Was a 


success. warm and 


the coloured 


a string band played languorous 
airs, 


lawn, were served in 


friends gathered round her 


she strolled up and down in the dusky 
fragrance of the rose-gyarden, ate straw- 
berries and ices in an illuminated kiosk, 


danced a couple of dances on a dewy lawn 


to the great detriment of her white skirts, 


looked eagerly at every passing guest, and 


felt more profoundly dejected each time that 
the glance discerned a 


stranyve face, 


stead of the handsome, clean-cut features of 
Stamford Reid. 


It was half-past ten; the more elderly of 


the guests had already departed, fearful of 
night air and falling dew; new guests had 
for some time ceased to arrive, once more 
Beth abandoned hope and felt the ache of 
disappointment which had been her cwn- 
stant companion for the last four days. She 
and, drawing her scarf round her 
shoulder, turned aside from her companions 
to rejoin Mabel at the opposite side of the 
garden. A few couples, more adventurous 
than the rest, were still dancing on the damp 
lawn, so that it was necessary to make a 
detour. Beth turned quickly round a side- 
path, and in 
with a man 
the opposite 
in apology she recognised in a flash of 
intuition that this was the man for whose 
arrival she had been feverishly longing all 
the evening, and the next moment she saw 
his face, white and thin, and as it seemed 
curiously aged since their last meeting. He 
started violently at sight of her, and with a 
sinking of the heart Beth realised that his 
surprise was by no means pleasurable. 
“Miss Elliot! Is it you? I was late in 
coming. I hadn’t seen Is Miss Char- 
rington here? ” 
* No.” Beth's 
a sudden stiffness. 


rose 


doing so came into collision 
why 
direction. 


was approaching from 
Before he spoke 


lips seemed affected with 


Even to herself her 


voice sounded stiff and strained. “She is 
away. They left for Wales this afternoon.” 
* And—and you?” 
“Tam staying with the Harveys.” 


They stood in silence for a moment, then 
Stamford turned and led the way, not round 
the central path, but up one narrower and 
quieter, leading in the direction of the 
kitchen-garden. Beth followed quietly, but 
with a beating heart; instinct told her that 
there were said in that quiet 
path which would be big with import to her 


words to be 


life. Cynthia and Stamford Reid—what 
were these two one to another? What was 
the meaning of his obvious emotion? The 


first words seemed to go straight to the 


heart of the 
“Ts she better? 


my stery. 

She must be 

I didn’t sce 
Does she 


better if 


she is able to travel. her, you 


know—she only wrote. does she 


look very ill?” 


Beth stood still, staring at him = with 
wide, blue eves ‘She only wrote!” What 
was it Cynthia had written? A sudden 


weakness possessed her, a trembling of the 
limbs. She turned towards a summer-house 
at the side of the 


herself hastily. 


enteriny, seated 
followed. They 


path, and 


Stamford 
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looked across the tiny space, and saw each 
other’s faces in the light of the twinkling 
fairy lights. 

‘I don’t think I quite understand. I have 
not seen her—she was too ill. Why did she 
write to you? ” 

“Why? Then you don't know? She has 
not told you? But you were the one person 
who was told of the engagement. Surely 
you knew that it was at an end? ” 

“Engagement! You! You and Cynthia 
were engaged! ” 

The blank amaze and incredulity of the 
voice told their own story. Stamford bent 
forward eagerly. 

“You did not know even that? She didn’t 
tell you—on Friday, the night you arrived?” 

‘[ was ill. The journey had tired me. 
I went straight to bed. We had no talk 
together then, or next morning = 

“Then on Saturday you knew nothing? 
I thought--I thought you were kind to me 
for her sake. In London you were so cold. 
But you didn’t know, after all! We had 
been engaged for a fortnight. On Sunday, 
the day after the picnic, she wrote to break 
it off.” 

“Oh!” Beth gave a little cry of distress. 
“But why? Why on that day? Was it— 
was it because of anything which happened 
at the picnic? She would not see me. 
I had to leave the house. Oh, surely, 
surely it was nothing She didn’t think 

she couldn't think——” She broke off 
stammering helplessly, and he answered 
with quick reassurement : 

“No. I assure you. It might have hap- 
pened at any time. She found a letter which 
She understood that it had 
been a mistake. I—but if she has not 
told you, I can hardly explain.” 

“No. I’m sorry. It is hard for you. Only 
a fortnight! It must be terrible to lose 
Cynthia after only a fortnight. I’m 
sorry. Some day I expect she will tell me 
about it. I’m her best friend. Until then 


” 


explained. 


it doesn’t seem right to discuss 

“No, you are right. We must think of 
her. This week has been a nightmare. To 
know that she was ill and miserable, and 
that it was my doing! I meant to devote 
my life to make her happy. It is ghastly to 
have failed so soon, but I’m a poor hand at 
playing a part. I think from the very be- 
ginning she saw—she knew. She has been 
miserable from the first.” 

“But but why? Didn't you love her? 

The question seemed forced from Beth's 


” 


lips. Both had professed a punctilious de- 
termination not to discuss Cynthia’s affairs, 
yet here, in spite of themselves, they were 
touching the very heart of the mystery. 
Stamford shook his head with a despairing 
gesture. 

“Oh, there is no excuse for me—none at 
all! It was a mad impulse, which has 
brought misery on us both. I went up to 
town on the chance of seeing you, and you 
would hardly throw me a word. I was 
lonely and sad, and she was beautiful and 
kind. I—I lost my head. My only com- 
fort is to remember that she was never 
satisfied. She must realise in time that I 
was not the right man for her, and be happy 
again. I would do anything in the world 
to see her happy. Till that time comes I 
can’t think of myself; I can only wait, and, 
if possible, elp.” 

“Yes,” assented Beth steadily. “We 
must both help. I am Cynthia’s friend. 
We have been like sisters all our lives. 
I could never be happy while Cynthia was 
sad.” 

She wondered drearily if the hidden mean- 
ing of her words would be as clear to Stam- 
ford as his had been to her; but he had 
spoken with so simple a spontaneity that 
she doubted whether he was aware of all he 
had betrayed. The story was clear to her 
now-—in its more important features, at 
least. He had been depressed and chilled 
by her own frigid behaviour in town, and 
Cynthia had consoled him. In a moment of 
impulse he had vowed more than he meant, 
but had been unable to sustain the réle of 
a lover in the engagement which followed. 
Cynthia had been hurt by his coldness, and 
eventually—by what means she knew not— 
had discovered a proof of his indifference. 
Beth’s heart was doubly heavy as she men- 
tally worked out the problem; heavy for 
Cynthia, heavy for herself. In the one case 
a reality had been shattered; in the other a 
dream, which had grown increasingly bright 
and dear in the last few weeks. The man 
who had wrecked Cynthia’s happiness was 
of all others most debarred to her friend. 
The expectation of future meetings had died 
a sudden death; when good-bye was said 
to-night, it must be good-bye for—how 
long? Perhaps for years, perhaps for ever 
—until, at least, that uncertain period when 
Cynthia was “happy again.” 

Beth sat in a silence which Stamford 
made no effort to break. There was no 
more to be told, and further confidences 
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could only be attended with danger. The 
fairy lights twinkled and died among the 
trees, the sound of laughing farewells 
reached their ears, and finally Mabel 
Harvey, with a group of friends, passed 
by the summer-house, and called to Beth 
as they went: 

“Time to go, time to go! Come along, 
like a dear, and save us from the disgrace 
of being the last to leave.” 

Beth rose from her seat, and she and 
Stamford stood for a moment facing each 
other in the moonlight, pale face looking 
into pale face, questioning eyes questioning 
vainly back. 

“ Good-bye,” said Beth, and held out her 
hand. He took it in his, but his grasp was 
slack and he dropped it almost at once. 
He was right, he was right! She knew he 
was right, and honoured him for his re- 
straint; but it was the parting of the ways, 
and who could tell how long the way might 


be? Even a hand-grasp would have been 
something to remember! A_ sickness of 
disappointme nt fell upon her. \s she 


walked forward and left him behind, there 
was desolation in Beth’s heart 


CHAPTER XXIV 


4 LADY INDEED 
ETH went back to London to take up 
her work with a dreary sense of amuse 
ment at the inconsistency of the posi- 


tion. A General Helper! She, who was 
herself at this moment the most helple- 
and disconsclate of creatures. The idea 


seemed preposterous, and she thought with 
a certain bitternes of virls like Cynthia, 
who could indulge their grief at their ease, 
and counted it as an added cross in a work 
ing life that the day's work must be accom 
plished whether the heart ached or rejoiced 


Such was Beth's attitude in advance, but 
a week had not passed by before she had 
thankfully changed her opinion It wa 


a struggle indeed to turn out each morn 
ing, to nerve oneself for encounters with 


strangers who were not always congenial 


to her taste; but the protession of General 
He Iper is of all others the most comf« rtiny 
n time of pers nal trouble, when the 
heart is sore with its own weight, and it 


is the best tonic in the world to be forced 
to forget its existence and. take up the 
thread of another life Fortunately town 


was full, and Beth's time fully employed 


Yes, she was thankful for work; she 
thanked God for it, and sent sympathising 
thoughts towards Cynthia, who, poor dear, 
was even now seeking solace in idleness 
and in the pursuit of pleasure out of which 
all savour had departed. 

As usual, the most interesting client was 
Flora Fanshawe, and in fulfilment of a long 
promise Beth repaired to the flat a fortnight 
after her return to town, to stay as a guest 
during the last exciting week before Guy’s 
return. Flora’s new trousseau was now 
complete; the rooms, stripped of their 
jatring elements, were all that could be 
desired in the way of background; the 
stage was prepared; the heroine had studied 
her part with the whole-hearted energy of 
one whose all hung upon the die; and now 
What part would he 
play in the little drama? Would the curtain 
ring down to the sound of laughter or tears? 

Being herself in an overwrought con- 
dition, Beth went through moments of acute 


the hero was at hand! 


discouragement during those waiting days, 
when she was tempted to regret that she had 
ever undertaken so ambitious a task. Three 
months! What were three months in which 
to correct the influences of a lite-time? 
Flora was quick and adaptable; had 
sufficient of the mimic in her composition 
to acquire readily a new tone, a new pose; 
her beauty and sweetness of temper were 
immense factors in her favour; but was the 
improvement, after all, much more than a 
veneer ¢ In the excitement and agitation 
of her husband return, in the sudden 
revival of old associations, would she not 
lip back into her old ways 

kenvrossed as she was with her own 
affairs, Beth still felt that it would be a 
bitter disappointment if that first meeting 
failed in its effect: but when she attempted 


to warn Flora against the po sible effects 
of nervousne the quiet contidence of the 
answer re yuked her fears 


How can you think that I should forget! 
What have I worked for but that hour 
The great day came at last, and Beth 


never forgot the vision of Flora Fanshawe 
in her cloudy yvrey dres which formed so 
perfect a background for her ylowing 
beauty; of the golden hair shining in 
smooth oft waves, the delicate aatural 


complexion, the well-cared-for hands which 
were the outward and visible demonstrations 
of the campaign. The inner and infinitely 
more important progres which had been 
achieved by three months’ patient applica- 
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tion, and the constant society of cultured 
women, showed itself outwardly in an in- 
crease of repose and _ self-possession, but 
could be appreciated only at its full value 
as time revealed a companion in the place 
of a toy. 

It had been arranged that Beth should 
stay until the last moment, and then slip 
quietly away just before Captain Fanshawe 
was due, but owing to his own quickness 
at the stations, he arrived twenty minutes 
before he was expected, and, letting himself 
into the flat by his own key, appeared sud- 
denly in the doorway of the drawing-room. 
Beth drew back sharply behind a screen, 
waiting an opportunity to escape from the 
room. She saw the look, half dread, half 
joy, upon the man’s face as he glanced 
sharply around; saw Flora sweep forward 
in her soft grey robes, her head erect, a 
beautiful new dignity in her gait; heard the 
hoarse cry of yoy. 

Beth shut the door and climbed upstairs 
to the hermit’s den Her work for Flora 
Fanshawe was done: it was not for her to 
take part in the joy; her work was to dust 
dingy boeks and be hectored the while by 


a captious old man. Being but an ordinary 
human creature she found it impossible to 
acquiesce meekly in so one-sided an arrange- 
ment, and snapped back at the hermit with 
unexpected energy. In his secret heart the 
old man admired her spirit, but it having 
become a matter of pride to live up to his 
character of ill-temper, he responded with 
volcanic energy, and the hour seemed un- 
usually long under such conditions; but 
when she once more stepped out into the 
broad corridor it was to find a tall, soldierly 
figure pacing slowly to and fro, as if 
awaiting her coming, and to find her hand 
grasped tightly by Flora’s husband himself. 
His face was deeply burned, but it had that 
curious appearance of pallor beneath the 
tan which betrays deep emotion; his eyes, 
also, had a glistening brightness, and his 
eyelashes were tufted together in significant 
fashion. Looking at him, Beth realised 
that those handsome eyes had been wet 
with tears within that last eventful hour. 
They clasped hands in silence. Then Cap- 
tain Fanshawe spoke in quick, broken words : 

“Flora has told me—I have heard all you 


have done. I couldn’t wait. She said 


“Beth and Stamford stood for a moment facing each other in the moonlight, pale face lookin; 


into pale face, questioning eyes questioning vainly back.” 
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you would be here. I wanted to thank 
you-——’ 

His voice quavered and broke, and Beth 
cried earnestly : 

| am thanked already! I loved helping. 

She is so beautiful and so sweet, and so 
clever, too—you’ll be astonished how clever. 
She has learnt so quickly. Everything was 
easy to her because it was done for you.” 

I know,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Miss Elliot, 


I want you to believe it’s not been all on her 


side! I have had time to think while I’ve 
been away, and I realised that I’ve been 
a cad. . I left her to herself, and gave 


her no chance. I loved her, but—I needn’t 
explain, for you understand already—you’ve 
shown that you understand! 
determined to be patient, to remember only 
her sweetness, and shut my eyes to the 
things that jarred, and I found that they 
have gone—disappe ared! She is a marvel, 
and you—you have been a fairy godmother 
both. I can never thank you. It 
seems absurd to try. I think the best way 
will be to let you see that Flora is happy; 


I came home 


to us 


that I appreciate your efforts——” 
Beth smiled at him happily. 
“Yes, that’s true—that’s all I want. But, 


Captain Fanshawe, don’t be mistaken again! 
She is a marvel, as you say; it is wonderful 
to think of all she has accomplished in three 
months; but don’t expect too much. There 
will be mistakes still—little things which 
like. If she is discouraged she 
might easily slip back into the old ways 
Be patient and give her time, and some 
day you will be proud of her yet.” 

He turned to sudden light illu- 
minating his features—the light which Beth 
had caught once before when he had smiled 
at his young wife across the table 

“Miss Elliot,” he said sturdily, “there's 
one thing I should like you to understand. 
Men don’t talk of these things as a rule; 


you don’t 


her, a 


but you are different, and 1 want you to 
know. J love my wife. I have always 
loved her. Il’ve been a snob and a fool, 
and ashamed of her little ways; I’ve 


neglected her, and made her 
stead of bottom of my 
heart I’ve loved her, and realised that she 
was more truly a lady than half the women 
one meets in woulk 
find it impossil 

tatements, but again I savy, 


wretched in- 
happy, but at the 


society. Some people 


those twe 
differ 
mplex 


I’ve had my lesson 


to reconcile 
vou are 
ent, and can realise that a man is a 


Well! 


creature 


Coming home in the boat I worked myself 
into a panic thinking of all that might have 
happened—that would have been largely my 
own doing if it Aad happened—leaving her 
alone here, young, and lonely, and ignorant. 
And then to find this—that she had been 
thinking of me all the time, working for 
met” 

His lean, brown face worked, and Beth 
considerately stepped ahead and led the 
way downstairs, until his own flat was 
reached. Then they shook hands once more, 
and, for all the warmth and gratitude of his 
farewell, he turned from her with haste, 
and his eyes lit as he turned the key in the 
lock. It was the face of a bridegroom of 
which she caught sight in that moment of 
farewell. 

Oh, the closing of that door, and the 
blank loneliness of the cold, grey corridor! 
The and heart-whole of 
women must surely have felt a pang at find. 
ing herself so lett out in the cold! Beth 
went through some minutes as she 
took her way home; but slowly, surely, the 
pain lifted, and gave place to a glad content 
in the success of her own efforts. The two 
whom her effort had so happily reunited 
were following her with thoughts of love 
and gratitude, and though neither she nor 
they as yet realised the power of these in- 
visible messengers, they wrought none the 
less their object, and achieved their healing 
work, 

By the time that the “ Home ” was reached 
Beth had herself to feel quite an 
interest in her return. She would talk to 
the freckled girl and be stimulated afresh 
by her advice. She would recount the story 
of “Guy’s” return to her fellow-worker, the 
art-school mistress. 

She opened the door of her own room, and 
started to find someone already seated in 
her arm-chair. At the sound of her exclama- 
tion the girl rose eagerly and turned towards 
her, and she looked upon the white, worn 
face of Cynthia Charrington. At the sight 
of her friend she ran forward with 
stretched hands, the tears rolling helplessly 
down her cheeks. 

“Oh, Beth, I’ve come! I have sat still 
and thought till I can bear it no longer. I 
vant to work, like you, and have no time 
to think. I’ve taken the next room. Com- 
fort me, Beth! Find me something to 
do! 


[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR] 
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GILBERT WHITE'S HOUSE, “THE WAKES,” SELBORNE. 


Gilbert White and Selborne 


By EDWARD THOMAS 


™ HITE of Selborne ” is a proud title 
for a commoner, and likely to be 

what is called immortal, though it was 
not transmitted to any heir. You cannot 
separate White from Selborne or Sel- 
borne from White; and while the little 
village lengthens along the base of a high 
beechen hill in East Hampshire, the man 
cannot be forgotten. It is a_ beautiful 
corner of the county, well suited to 
White’s genius; for it is at the bottom 
ot the curving, often wooded chalk wall 
which separates the low hop country 
from the high tableland, and it is seques- 
tered and without long views. Few other 
men have so thoroughly deserved a name 
linked in that fashion to the earth and 
to its longevity. Most men who thus 
take names condescend to honour a place 
which saw their birth, their triumph, or 
their retirement, and little more ; and in 
a little while either their name or the place 
name is ignored. But White was born at 
Selborne, 1720, in the vicarage where his 
grandfather had been since 1681; he 
658 
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died on the other side of the road, at 
‘The Wakes,” in 1793. He was only ten 
when his father, John White, settled at 
“ The Wakes.” 

Between 1720 and 1793 White tarried 
in many other places. Some of his child- 
hood was spent at Compton, near Guild- 
ford; at East Harting, near Petersfield ; 
and at Basingstoke. He went to Oxford 
in 1740, and taking a Fellowship at Oriel, 
he was there off and on for twenty years. 
He held curacies in many places in Hamp- 
shire, and travelled in many of the 
southern counties of England. In 1751 he 
became curate at Selborne. This was the 
beginning of his closest and final connec- 
tion with Selborne ; and in this year he 
began to keep the “ Garden Calendar,” 
which developed into the Naturalist’s 
Journal, and did not come to an end 
until his death. He held other curacies 
at the same time, riding for services forty 
miles westward to West Dean, near 
Salisbury, and half that distance south- 
west to Durley, near Bishop’s Waltham. 
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“Th? Wakes” 


Soon after he was forty, his father being 
dead, * The Wakes ” became his pro- 
perty; and he lived there, content with 
the house and the neat garden, with 
novels, poetry, and ratural history, and 
with a stream of visitors, friends, and 
relatives, people as simple, though not 
as original, as himself. He never mar- 
ried, and he was the last of his family at 
Selborne. The idea of marriage passed 
through his mind and out again, though 
he liked the society of women. Everyone 
in the neigh- 
bourhood was 
of his ac- 
quaintance, 
and many 
were his 
friends. For 
some miles 
round ‘ The 
Wakes”’ he 
must have 
seen every- 
thing that 
went on 
among men 
and beasts, 
observing 
them with a 
sober amuse 
ment and 
curiosity. He 
was a rather 
indolent, vet 
much occupied, cool yet genial man, 
liked music, and wrote serious and 
playful verses for his friends. 


He was a good man of business and 
methodical, one who said less than he 
meant ; ‘‘ aman,” wrote his oldest friend, 
the Rev. John Mulso, ‘‘ a man, as I have 
long known, so very much master of 
your passions, and so guarded in yout 
behaviour, and even in your expres 
sions, that when I see a little ebullition 
I guess there is a considerable fire 


underneath.’ 


The Life of a Country Lover 
There are no signs that he was dis 
pleased with this life. He began to plant 
trees as a boy of twelve ; he continued to 
do so, and lived to measure in 1790 the cak 
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THE HANGER, FROM GRANGE FARIA. 
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tree of 1731. He began to take country 
notes as a boy. He built a fruit wall 
in his garden; rounded off his little 
property ; set up a sundial; he sowed, 
planted, and pruned, and made a path up 
the beechen hill or hanger even easier of 
ascent than the hideous zigzag which he 
had subscribed for as a young man. It 
is evident from his own writing and from 
the letters written to him by his lifelong 
Oxford friend, Mulso, that he was just 
where and as he ought to be. He was rich 
on something over £200 a year without 
being troubled by money. His health 
“AWW as g ood, 
though his 
hearing failed 
early. He was 
tree to go 
here and 
there to see 
his friends 
and to lead 
the outdoor 
life of a mede- 
rately sport- 
ing clergy- 
man. This 
was his native 
and genial 
country, and 
it suited him. 

He found 
the chalk 
Downs not 
onfy “shapely 
figured,” but 
impressive ; and his love of the undulating 
country about Selborne was such that 
Mulso writes: ‘ I never see a spot which 
hes much out of the level but I think ot 
you and say, ‘Now this would ple ase 
White.’” It is a very great pity that 
White’s letters to Mulso are all Jost 
Those familiar letters, up to the time of 
Mulso’s death in 1790, were very likely 
more valuable than those written to in 
form Pennant and Daines Barrington, 
and may have been as rich in humanity 
as these are in natural history. Mulso’s 
letters to White make it clear that White 
Was a man of character, of independent 
judgment, conduct, and taste, with an 
original and humorous manner of express 
ing himself. ‘* steal our songs,” 
writes Mulso after a visit to Selborne 
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“and we your sayings”; and he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ we are never more pleased than 
when we can set you before us.” Mulso 
would rather trust White than any man 
in England if he wanted an opinion on a 
curate or a horse, and for a very good and 
true reason—‘ because you are more 
able to see with your own eyes than 
any man I know besides.” Not that his 
eyes were so remarkably good, but that 
they were his own and under his own 
control, 


“A Masterly Hand” 

From those lost letters from White, 
his friend judged, long before the “‘ Natu- 
ral History of Selborne,”’ that he was “a 
great and masterly hand ”’ at describing a 
landscape. Many years also before the 
book was printed Mulso said of the manu- 
script that it would immortalise both 
Selborne and White. It has done so. As 
a picture of a man and a place there is no 
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single book that is better. It is the work 
of a man with the gift of words living in 
a little place, contented with it and in- 
different to great things. 

White belonged to Selborne, soul and 
body, though he sometimes travelled to 
preach a sermon, to stand for the Pro- 
vostship of Oriel, or occasionally to see 
his aunt, Mrs. Snocke, and her tortoise 
at Ringmer; and the result is a pic- 
ture of the place perfectly real and fami- 
liar in the light of every day, not spiri- 
tualised or coloured in any way, good or 
bad. He knew better than to obey Mulso’s 
advice—‘‘ You have the candour of a 
gentleman, and could confute a genteel 
writer in a decent way’’—to write an 
answer to Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” 
His business was with the raven’s tree, 
the old sow, the village idiot, the wheat- 
ear on the hills, the sedge warbler in the 
thicket. He was a great villager, a very 
perfect little Englander, 
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Gwendoline’s Little Joke 


The Story of a Plot that Rebounded 
By DOROTHY HILTON 


“T CALL that a truly refreshing sight,” 

observed Kitty, as from her perch 
on the stile she surveyed the sunlit hay- 
field. 

*“Seems to me it’s the man you're admir- 
ing, and not the landscape,’”’ said Gwendo- 
line, following the direction of her sister’s 
gaze. 

“So Iam; that’s the refreshing sight I 
meant,’’ Kitty acknowledged candidly. ‘ It's 
ages since I saw a good-looking man.” 

‘You saw Fred last Saturday, and I’m 
sure he’s better worth looking at than a 
common farm labourer.” 

“Oh, Fred's a mere boy. That common 
farm labourer, as you call him, is a perfect 
picture of a man. If I were a painter I'd 
make him the feature in a landscape like 
this.” 

Whether this selection was due to artistic 
instinct or to something more subtly fem- 
inine, certainly the girl was right. The un- 
dulating slopes of shorn green grass, the roll- 
ing billows of ready-to-be-gathered hay, the 
blue hills in the distance, made a fitting 
background for that strenuous group of hay- 
makers, of which the man upon whom the 
elder girl's eyes rested so approvingly was 
the most virile figure. He was tossing huge 
trusses of hay to a companion on the top of 
the high-piled wagon, and his bare brown 
arms wielded the fork with an apparent 
ease that it was good to behold. His grey- 
blue flannel shirt, thrown wide at the collar 
to reveal an expanse of sunburnt throat and 
a glimpse of white skin still untanned, made 
a pleasant splash of colour amongst the 
greens and yellows of the sun-kissed picture. 
Por a moment longer both girls rested their 
eyes upon the pleasing scene, then Kitty 
called to a younger sister who was swinging 
on a gate close at hand. 

“It is time we were going, Peggy.’ 

** Just a minute more,” Peggy called back. 

rhe cart is nearly full, and I want to hold 


the gate open tor it.’ 

As the child spoke, the man in the flannel 
shirt stuck his tork into the ground, untied 
a coil of rope at the side of the wagon, and 


The 


flung it to the youth on top of the hay. 
loosely piled load being made fast, the horse, 
at the word of command, strained its mighty 
muscles to the task of dragging it up the 
hill. Peggy, delighted to be of use, stood 
holding the gate wide. Then just what hap- 
pened nobody knew. Right in the narrow 
gateway the horse took fright at something. 
It reared and swerved. The child saw the 
danger she was in of being crushed by the 
great wheel, but she stood petrified. Indeed, 
as she said afterwards, she could not in any 
case have let the gate go. But the man at 
the horse’s head acted promptly. With all 
his force he flung the animal back upon its 
haunches, backwards and sideways. The 
next second it plunged forward again, but 
the check had been sufficient. The wheel 
missed the child by a few inches. The horse 
was still inclined to be restive, and the man 
whose strength and promptitude had averted 
the accident was carried on by it, but the 
rest of the haymakers gathered round the 
white-faced sisters. 

‘“A close shave it was, miss,”’ said one. 
“That there brown mare never did like the 
hay a-comin’ on her back. ’Twas a mercy 
Fenwick was leading of her, There ain’t none 
of us chaps as would ha’ had t’ strength to 
shove her over like that.” 

“ Will you tell him—Fenwick I think you 
called him—how very grateful we are to 
him,” said Kitty, with lips that. still 
trembled. 

“We won't say anything to father and 
mother about it,’”’ Peggy said tentatively, 
as they made their way homeward. 

“No, it would only frighten them,’ 
agreed Kitty; ‘‘ but I do wish we could 
think of some way of thanking him. And 
oh, Gwen, you must never, wever call him 
a common farm labourer again. I think he 
was—oh!’’—words almost failed her to 
express the depths of her admiration—"“ just 
splendid.” 

* * * 

Sounds of subdued giggles were proceed- 
ing from the Rectory schoolroom as Gwen 
read aloud the letter she had just finished 
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writing Her audience consisted of her 
brother Jack and her sister Peggy. 

‘J bet she'll tumble to it that it’s just a 
hoax,”’ said Jack 

“Tm 
easily sold if you keep a straight face, and 
it'll be 


look even if she’s only Aad tor a moment. 


sure she won't. Kitty’s awtully 


worth anything to see how she'll 
It's a pity, though ’’—she paused reflectively 
with a postage stamp on the tip of her tongue 

to have to waste a whole penny on it, 
for I’m dying for a taste of chocolate. Still, 
if a thing is worth doing at all, it’s worth 
With 


decision, she 


this aphorism, and re- 
dabbed the stamp on 
A moment later Kitty 


doing well.’’ 
newed 
to the envelope. 
herself entered the room. 

here, that’s last of them!” 
nounced Gwen, looking up from the letters 
blotting. ‘‘It isn’t all and 
skittles being a g od writer if one is to get 


the an- 


she was beer 
landed with the correspondence of the whole 
family.” 

““ How many was it to-day ? 


” asked Kitty 
sympathetically 

“Two for father and a postcard about 
those hymn-sheets ; one from mother to 
Mrs. Brown about the sewing meetings, and 


all the invitations for Saturday. She's asked 


the Smithsons, after all, and—oh, ves! 
Here's one that'll interest you no end. | left 
it open for you to read Gwen's voice was 
a triumph of steadiness. “It’s to that 
Fenwick man.” 
ro whom 

“Fenwick, you know—your hero—the 

not common farm labourer. It seemed only 


should 


and she's so grateful that 


right that mother know about him, 


I’ve had to write 
and ask him for Saturday also.” 


“Vou 


have what ’ Kitty’s eyes grew 


round, her face scarlet. Gwen kicked Peggy 
under the table. The little girl was threaten- 
ing to explod 

* Perhaps it is a bit unnecessary,” went 


on Gwen easil but you said yourself that 


he ought to be thanked There, read the 
letter for yourself Kitty picked up the 
note her sister threw towards her It was 
addressed to Mr Fenwick, Blackburn 
Farm, Buillington,’’ and this was what she 
read : 

DEAR Mr. FrENwICck, My mother ha 
isked me to rite and teli you how very 
grateful we are to you for the prompt way 


cheertully 
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in which you saved my little sister from a 
nasty accident. We do, indeed, 
sincerely. My mother wishes me to add that 
we are having a few friends to tea and tennis 


thank you 


on Saturday, and we shall be pleased if you 
Yours sincerely, 
GWENDOLINE GREEN,’ 


will join us. 


but can't under- 
said Kitty, turning her dismayed 


“Haven't you 


But 
stand ?”’ 
eyes on her younger sister. 


surely mother 


told her that he’s only a farm man Oh!”’ 
with sudden suspicion—‘‘ I don’t believe 
mother told you to write at all! It's just 


a hoax !”’ 
“As if 
that for fun,”’ said Gwen scorntully. 


I'd take the trouble to write all 
“No” 

with inward congratulations that she had 
spurned the temptation of possible choco- 
late 
isn't a cleaned-up one this time 


‘you needn't glare at the stamp. It 
* But mother would never ask him,” said 
Kitty, with conviction. 

“ Well, just you wait and see if he doesn't 
turn Give me the letter. | not 
miss the post.’’ She out of the 
room, and, leaving her letters upon the hall- 
table, dashed upstairs for her hat and shoes 


up. must 


bounced 


She was away longer than she had antici- 
pated, for a shoe-string chose that particu- 
lar moment to tie itself into a knot. When 


she came down the letters had gone 

For a moment the girl got a terrible fright, 
then she thought to herself : 

“It's Jack. He’s pretended to post the 
lot just to give me a shock. Not 
either: a hoax on the top of a hoax.’ 


a bad idea, 


But when she opened the schoolroom door 


Jack was sitting just as she had _ left 
him. 

“Jack, what have you done with those 
letters ?’’ she demanded. 

Nothing,’’ was the laconic answer 

“Oh, vou have taken them !”’ 

“Absolute pale blue truth, I haven't 
touched them,” he asseverated Just then 


another figure appeared in the doorway. It 
was the Rector 
“T have posted the letters, girls,"’ he 


running it 


aid 
thought you were 


rather near closing time, and | had to go up 


to cash a postal order 

A few minutes later Gwen burst into the 
little post office 

‘Oh, Mrs. Miles,’ she cried breathlessly 


“1 know it’s against the rules ; but there's 
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been a letter posted by mistake. Oh, do let 
me have it out.”’ 

Lor’, Miss,”’ said the woman. do 
hope it ain't anything serious. “ You're all 
of a sweat, to be sure. I'd ha’ let you had it 
fast enough, rules or no rules, but Miles just 
cycled off wi’ the bag a minute afore you 
came in.”’ 

It was quite an hysterical young person 
who presently flung herself into her sister’s 
arms. 

‘Oh, Kitty, whatever shall I do? It 
was really only a joke. I made up the whole 
thing, and now the letter’s posted and gone 
—quite gone !”’ 

“Fred, for my sake, don’t guffaw like 
that. You mus? help said Gwen, thump- 
ing the arm of their old playmate in her 
exasperation at his slowness to perceive the 
seriousness of the situation. It was the after- 
noon of the Rectory garden party, and to 
the great relief of Kitty and Gwen the young 
man had exercised the privilege of an old 
friend and come early. For the girls had 
decided that Fred was the only person who 
could help them out of the dilemma into 
which Gwen's disastrous little joke had 
plunged them. They had just given him a 
full account of that tragic happening, and, 
to their despair—for time was fleeting fast 
—he would do nothing but laugh. 

“You don’t mean to say that you're afraid 
the clodhopper will really come?” he 
chuckled. 

“We can’t expect him to have the sense 
to stay away,” said Gwen. “I'm positive 
he'll come. He'll think it’s some sort of vil- 
lage ‘treat.’ And if father and mother find 
it out—oh!”’ She grew pale at the very 
thought. 

“ But what can I do? Do you want me 
to lurk in the shrubbery and boot him 
out ?”’ 

‘Please don't joke,”’ said Kitty plead- 
ingly. ‘It is this way. Mother knows that 
you've had a friend staying with you, and 
she never remembers names and things, so 
if you will only let her think that he comes 
with you.’ 

“T begin to understand. You want me to 
take the clodhopper under my wing 

“Tf you only would! But the main thing 
is for you to come on the scene togethes 
After that we can keep him away from het 


It's a mercy father has been called away 
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Horror! there’s the first carriage. Mother 
will be wondering where I am. You must 
stay here with Gwen; then he can't arrive 
without your seeing him.” 

Kitty was helping her mother to receive 
their guests when about half an hour later 
she saw Fred and another man crossing the 
lawn together. Mrs. Green, at the moment, 
was being monopolised by a very loquacious 
old lady. She had only a brief greeting for 
Fred, but her kindly welcoming smile in- 
cluded the stranger he presented to her. 
Fred mumbled something introductory over 
him and Kitty, then he led him away. It 
was only then that the girl ventured to 
glance at their unintentionally invited guest. 
She did not know much about masculine 
clothes ; she was well aware that what she 
thought correct might be all wrong; still 
it seemed to her that he was not noticeably 
unlike the other men. Possibly he was a 
superior person, and no doubt he had put 
on his Sunday suit. 

won't play tennis,”” whispered Jack 
to her a little later. His grimace in the direc- 
tion of the stranger sufficiently explained 
the pronoun. ‘Says he’s out of practice. 
I like hisswank! Out of practice, indeed!’ 
The boy went off grinning. He was hugely 
delighted by the predicament which had 
resulted from his sister’s little joke. <A 
moment later Gwen approached her with a 
face of consternation. 

‘Fred and I have got to make up this 
set of tennis, and he’s standing over there by 
himself. I can see mother's got her eye upon 
him, and if she thinks he’s feeling out of it 
she’s sure to pounce upon him, Can't you 
do something—trot him round the shrub- 
bery—anything ? 

A glance around showed Kitty that her 
sister had correctly described the position of 
affairs. Mrs. Green, with obviously hospit- 
able intentions towards the greatest stranger 
present, was trying to detach herself from 
her other guests. Kitty hastened across the 
lawn. 

“I wonder if you would like to see the 
garden ?”’ she said, blushing like a rose. 
And a moment later Fred and Gwen saw 
the grey suit and the white frock disappear- 
ing down the long walk. 

After that everything went delightfully 
smoothly. Once only had Mrs. Green speech 
with the young man, and that was when 
Irred and he took their leave 
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“Tt was very kind of you to ask me,” said 
the clodhe pper as he shook his hostess’s hand. 
“T have had a quite delightful time.” The 
words were spoken with such obvious sin- 
cerity that Mrs. Green beamed on him. 

‘You must come again,” she said heartily. 
“We are always uf 
we shall be pleased to see you as often as you 


on Saturdays, and 


can come, 
Well, what docs 
him ?”’ demanded Gwen the moment they 


‘ 


everybody think of 


were alone together. 

‘Jolly well decent enough to pass in a 
crowd,’’ was Jack's verdict. 

“He seemed to speak quite passably,” 
said Gwen ;: but I suppose he gave himself 
away fairly badly when you had him to 
yourself, Kitty?” 

No; I don’t think he made any mis- 
take 

It's wonderful what these board schools 
can do, but I should think you found it 
ike conversation with 


pretty difficult 
him 

No, I didn’t ; in fact, 1 think he’s quite 


“Kitty picked up the note her sister threw towards her "—». 1010, 


one of the nicest and most interesting men 
I've met for ages,”’ said Kitty, and there was 
a touch of fierceness in the admission, 

“You've done it,” said Jack with convic- 
tion to Gwen, when Kitty had gone. “ She’s 
always had notions about the money’s but 
the guinea stamp, and a man’s a man for 
all that, and she's half in love with him 
already. I wouldn't have on my conscience 
what you'll have on yours! How’ll you 
like him for a brother-in-law ? And to think 
the mater’s asked him every Saturday! 
My eye!” 

“ Never so long as I live will I play the 
smallest joke on anyone,” declared Gwen 
with tears in her eyes. It was two months 
later, and she and Jack and Fred were 
holding a solemn conclave over the increas- 
ingly serious consequences of her lightly 
planned hoax. 

“ Who could have thought this would have 
come of it * said Fred gloomily. 

“She always took a lot of interest in a 
fellow’s muscles,” said) Jack, ‘‘and the 
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bounder’s got plenty of that, at any 
rate.’’ 

“Tf only the beggar were what he pre- 
tends to be I wouldn't care so much,’’ went 


on Fred. ‘I’m not such a snob as to mind 
if a man is self-made, but as things are there’s 
bound to be something shady about him. 
A fellow with his education—he’s a Univer- 
or I'll eat my hat 


himself in the country and pretend to be a 


sity man doesn’t bury 
farm labourer unless he’s been up to some- 
thing of which he ought to be jolly well 
ishamed.”’ 

‘Suppose he persuades her to elope with 
him ?”’ suggested Gwen dismally. 
‘She’s far enough gone for anything,” 
‘Only last Saturday I heard 
Nobody 


and 


agreed Jack. 
her say, ‘ Oh, there he is at the gate.’ 
had talking the 
when a girl gets to sayirg he when no names 


been about bounder, 


have been mentioned you may bet your 
boots there’s jolly well only one he in the 
world for her 

accidentally let fall 
a hint to him that it was all a mistake that 


He couldn't well go on 


‘Suppose, Gwen, I 

he was asked here ? 

coming after that 
‘Oh, Fred, I wish vou would.” 


‘I don’t like the job,” he said. 
a bungler at that sort of thing, but I’d do 
anything to save Kitty from a scoundrel. 


I'll do it on one condition, and that is that 
if it doesn't choke him off you'll tell the 
Kector the whole story 

promist 

‘Then I shall do it to-night. 


” 


* * * * 
Fred had described 


at the species of work he 


himself as a bungler 


had undertake n, 


but though he never would relate the his 
tory of his encounter with Fenwick he was 
so far successful in that the mystery- 
enshrouded young man came no more to 
the Rectory. On the third Saturday Mrs 


(sreen inquired after him. 
Has that nice Mr 
she asked 


No, mother ; he 


k fone away 


is still in the neighbour 


hool,”’ said Kitty, and she hoped that none 
of the family had noted the udden paling 
of her check 

A few nights later the girl came face to 
face with Fenwick himself Hle was in his 
working garb, but as he raised his hat and 
held open the field gate for her he looked 


inch not only a man, but a gentleman 


The girl was secretly not a little puzzled at 
his sudden desertion of them ; 
deed, tempted to treat him coldly, for all her 
sensitive pride was up in arms at such a 


she was, in- 


suggestion of capriciousness, but her heart 


failed her when she saw how white he had 


gone. 


You have not been to see us lately,’ she 


said, with an attempt at lightness. ‘I sup- 
pose you have been very busy with the har- 
vest 

‘* No,” he said gravely ; ‘‘ Johnson allows 
me to take a day off when I like, provided I 
You know that is not the 


find a substiute. 
reason | have stayed away 
do not 


met his accusing glance candidly. 


understand.” clear eyes 


Phen it was not at your request that 
Fred Ralston told me the truth about—how 
I came to be asked to the Rectory ?”’ 

* Did Fred tell you that 
“He did, and | understood that it was 
Miss Green who had asked him to tell me 


the story.” 

“He must have meant Gwen,” said Kitty 
quickly ; “ but why should she do such a 
thing without telling me 

understand very well,”’ said the young 


man, flushing hotly. ‘She didn’t want me 
Your sister and Ralston 
and | 
understand why. You see, wh¢ 
tion thought the 
heard of me through the Vicar of Sutton, 


Now it 


to come any more 
have always mistrusted me, couldn't 
n that invita- 
must have 


came | Rector 


who recommended me to Johnson 


seems that none of you knew anything at 
all about me. I don’t wonder they concluded 
that I must be a shady character when they 
had no idea why I was living here as a 
labourer. Didn't you wonder yourself 

**] did a little.”’ 

“ But you didn't mistrust me as the others 
did ?”’ 

“No,” she said; ‘“‘sometimes | thought 
that you must have quarrelled with yout 
people, but IT never suspected that you had 
been anything but 

“But what?" The sweet confidence in 
her eves was too much for his self-control 
Hle caught her hands in his 

‘Straightforward and honourabl 

“Thank you for your faith in me,” he 
aid. Will vou trust me a little longer 

Two nights later, as the Rector was re- 

turning from a pastoral visit, he was joined 


GWENDOLINE’S LITTLE JOKE 


by a tall young man who had evidently been 
waiting for him. When the good man 
reached home his family noticed that he 
was even more than usually absent-minded, 
but his wife was the only person to whom he 
gave a history of that lengthy colloquy which 
had taken place upon the road. 
* * * * 

“ There they are,”’ said Jack, and Ralston 
and Gwen, in obedience to his direction, 
peered down the dusky avenue of the long 
walk. The boy was quite right. There stood 
two figures, apparently absortbed in study- 
ing the rising globe of the ruddy harvest 
moon he figures were very ¢ iose together, 
and a dark sleeve was obviously around the 
Empire waist of a muslin frock, Ralston 
oansd. Gwen tlew into a fury. 

Pais must be stopped at on e,”’ she said. 
A second 


gi 


“Come with me, both of you! 
Jater, with her reluctant witnesses in her 
train, she burst into the lamp-lit drawing- 
room. Rapidly and incoherently she poured 
out the whole story of her little joke and its 
tragic Consequences 

‘And oh, father, he’s with her now, out 
in the garden.” 
said the Reetor placidly. 
It's a pity not 


‘* know he 
“TI sent him there myself. 
to sce a moon like that.” 

‘But he’s got his arm around her—oh, 
you can't understand, or you wouldn't smile 
like that!” 

‘Il am afraid I 
stood, my child, if vour narrative had been 


shouldn't have under- 


my only enlightenment on the subject. As 
it is—but here they come, to answer for 
themselves.” 

Through the French window there stepped 
a couple about whom some of the romance 
Fen- 


hand unbiushingly. 


of the moonlit night seemed to cling. 
wick was holding Kitt, 
He led her straight to the Rector and his 
wit 

“We have settled 
hen, to the astonishment of the 


everything,” the young 


man said 


intolerable dismay, her 
hand of this pre- 


rest. and to Gwen’ 


parent both hook the 


surrntuous young man, while they each in 
turn imprinted a kiss upon the glowing face 
of their eldest daughter. 

“But, father,’ burst in Gwen when she 
could regain control of her voice, ‘‘ you don’t 
understand. He isn’t Fred's friend at all. 
He’s just working on Johnson's farm as a 
common labourer. And it’s all my fault that 
Kitty has fallen in love with him. Oh, I 
shall never, never get over it!’’ She burst 
into hysterical sobs. 

“There, there said the Rector kindly, 
though he could scarcely repress a smile. 
‘Perhaps I ought to give you a lecture on 
deceiving your parents, and on practical 
joking in general ; but as this particular joke 
has not turned out so badly, we'll have to 
forgive you. But listen; it doesn’t do 
to conclude that because there is a little 
mystery about a man it necessarily covers 
something dishonourable. J’m quite satis- 
fied with my prospective son-in-law. I think 
he has shown considerable grit.” 

“And won't you forgive me, Gwen?” 
said the young man. ‘ I know I’m not good 
enough for Kitty, but I assure you there’s 
nothing shady about me. My uncle has a 
big farm in Canada, and as his son has just 
died he wants me to go out and fill his place. 
I didn’t care to go out as a complete igno- 
ramus, and money wasn't too plentiful to 
pay for learning farming, so I thought I'd 
take a spell of work in the ordinary way just 
to gain a little experience.” 

“Oh, was that it?" said Gwen, with a 
long sigh of relief as she dabbed her wet 
eyes. ‘‘I suppose I ought to apologise, 
then; but don’t you see | felt so dreadfully 
bad about it all. It was all my fault that 
Witty ix 

“Don't say ‘ fault,’ Gwen,” interrupted 

“It was no fault ; 
There, give me your 


the young man quickly. 
it was an inspiration ! 


hand. You're certainly not going to be 
allowed to apologise to me _ for any- 
thing. Why, don’t you see, | owe all my 


happiness to that blessed little joke o1 


vours 
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The Mystery of Mind 


How We can Peep Behind the Veil 
By MAX RITTENBERG 


OOKING inside one’s mind—or in- 

side the minds of friends—is a fas- 
cinating study novel to most people. Yet 
experiments are easy to carry out as soon 
as one knows the starting of the track. 

The fascination lies partly’in the huge 
extent of undiscovered country that awaits 
exploration. Mind-science has been the 
Cinderella of the sciences hitherto; in 
fact, there are plenty of scientific special- 
ists to-day who will tell you off-hand that 
it is “all rubbish.” Bigotry is not con- 
fined to the religious fanatic. 

Here I propose to sketch out a few of 
the elementary ways in which one can 
take a peep behind the veil. They may 
be new and suggestive to some who read 
this magazine. 


* *& ok 
The working of “ memory” makes a 
good jumping-off ground. “ The thing 


you forget with” constitutes a popular 
definition of it; indeed, it is commonly 
regarded as a kind of thing ’’ with which 
a man is endowed from childhood, just as 
he is endowed with good or bad sight, 
good or bad hearing. When a man tells 
you in self-extenuation that he has “ such 
a shocking bad memory,” he looks upon 
that explanation as entirely sufficient and 


clinching. He is in no way to blame, he 
considers, for the “ thing’ is almost 


entirely outside his control. 

If you were to tell him that his memory 
outfit 1s probably as good as the average, 
but that it is his upper mind, his conscious 
self, which is to blame, he would certainly 
not believe you. But it can easily be 
proved to him. Ask him if he can keep 
a few facts in his conscious mind for sixty 
seconds on end—a feat which is admittedly 
independent of long-distance memory 
and if he claims that power, prove to him 
that he is self-deluded. 


The Proof of Poor Concentration 


The test is an old one. Put, say, sixteen 
*.* All right 1. Copyrig 
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ordinary articles on a small table 
pencil, a match-box, a knife, a pocket 
book, a few coins, and so on. Cover them 
with anewspaper. Then, raising the news- 
paper quickly, let him look at them for 
thirty seconds by the watch. At the end 
of the thirty seconds you cover them over 
With the newspaper again, and ask him 
at once to write out a list of them. 

There is clearly plenty of time for him 
each article. If he has the con- 
mental power he imagines he 
possesses, he would surely be able to keep 
them in his upper mind for less than a 
minute. But when he to write 
them out he probably finds disgustedly 
that he can only list eleven or twelve or 
thirteen. 

It is not his long-distance memory which 
is to blame, but his concentration. If he 
puts real hard mental effort into the task 
of seeing, he can list the whole sixteen. If 
he practises the game for a oupl of hours 
a day, he will not only be able eventually 
to list the whole sixteen quite easily, but 
further, to add a detailed description 
ol article and remember them for 
days or weeks on end. 
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Flabby Minds 

In other words, given a brain free from 
disease, memory 1s more a matter of Initial 
concentration than of some inherent 
faculty independent of the will. The 
harder one sees or hears, the more surely 
one remembers. In the type of man we 
have been considering, the mental muscles 
are poor, flabby things. He sees flabbily 
and he hears flabbily. To brace up Its 
muscles he wants a course of mental 
gymnastics, 

** Education ” is, of course, form of 


One 


mental gymnastics. But as the ordinary 
school work has little interest for the 
average boy, he learns hus Jessons in a 


flabby way, like a quarter-hearted moving 


of dumb-bells. There is no grip to dn 
learning Atter he has left school and 
finds work congenial to him, he puts heart 
and soul into it and learns its facts im a 
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space of time which astounds those who 
knew him as a_ schoolboy. This is 
obviously why school “ form” is such a 
poor guide to real life “ running.” 

There is a long-standing superstition 
amongst schoolmasters that the kind of 
learning which does a boy most good is the 
kind which he finds least congenial. This 
is a fallacy cloaked under a truth, For 
education is designed to serve two main 
purposes: to inculcate obedience and to 
stimulate original thought. Uncongenial 
learning will certainly be good as disci- 
pline, just as the goose-step is good dis- 
cipline for the soldier-recruit, but neither 
ought to be regarded as a thought stimu- 
lator. They will help to form subordin- 
ates, but not leaders. 

In the future, when mind-science takes 
its proper place amongst the world’s 
knowledge, schoolmasters will probably 
recognise this basic distinction and or- 
ganise their teaching accordingly. The 
boy of the future will have definite 
doses of discipline study and_ thought- 
study — teaching designed to 
make him an obedient subordinate, and 
teaching designed to make himself a 
self-reliant leader. 


creative 


Looking into the Minds of One's Friends 


But to return to memory in general. 
One can divide people into those who 
remember best by inner sight and those 
who remember best by inner hearing ; 
‘visiles’’? and “ audiles are convenient 
and expressive terms. It is an interesting 
experiment to test one’s friends on this 
point. 

Ask one of them to shut his eyes and 
conjure up in his bram a picture of his 
breakfast-table as he saw it that morning, 
with all its appomtments and eatables in 
position; or the office he has worked in 
all day; or a street he passes along every 
working day of his life. Some people can 
do this with a vividness equal to that 
of the real scene the details will be dis- 
tinct and clear and in their natural colours, 
Others can only call up a blurred and hazy 
mental picture, and to visualise an egg- 
stand, for instance, they will have to 
wrench up the eggs one by one, 

rhe differences in visualising power in 
different people are remarkable, varying 


(as one might express it) from 100 


per cent. of actuality down to 1 or 
2 per cent. The above is one way of 
testing this difference, but there are 
dozens of other ways. One can ask the 
friend to call up in succession the facial 
appearance of mutual acquaintances whom 
you name one after another; or the 
appearance of their usual costumes; or 
the characters of wall-papers in different 
rooms which he knows well ; or the furni- 
ture in each, Or, to take a very element- 
ary test, to visualise in rapid succession 
the colours of orange, heliotrope, emerald- 
green, peacock-blue, lemon-yellow, scar- 
let, magenta, rose-pink, russet, olive, etc. 

These tests will not only bring out the 
differences in general visualising power 
which exist in different people, but will 
also tell you what classes of things your 
friends observe and what classes of things 
they do not. It will give you a striking 
glimpse into their habits of thought. 
And it will also emphasise the point that 
memory is intimately dependent on 
strength of observation. 

The above makes a starting-point for a 
whole volume of practical mental tests 
such as the late Sir Francis Galton carried 
out. If this kind of experimenting interests 
you, let us go further into it. 


The Tests of Inner Hearing 


The audile remembers better by inner 
hearing than by inner sight. Perhaps one 
of your friends who is a duffer at the 
visualising of scenes will be strong on the 
visualising (if I may be permitted the 
straining of the term) of sounds. Ask 
him to call up in succession the character- 
istic voices of mutual acquaintances ; or 
the melodies of well-known songs ; or the 
sounds of a bicycle bell, a motor-horn, a 
railway whistle, a slammed decor, a type- 
writer in operation, a pencil on paper, a 
slate pencil on a slate, the crunch of a 
foot on gravel, the creak of a rusty gate, 
and so on. 

While a visile will remember music at 
the piano by seeing the score in his mental 
mind, the audile will remember it by 
hearing the sounds he is about to pro- 
duce. While a visile will do a multiplica- 
tion sum in his head by seeing the figures 
on a mental blackboard or sheet of paper, 
the audile will do the same sum by speak- 
ing the arithmetic to himself. While the 
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visile will remember a verse quotation by 
seeing the words in front of him, the 
audile will hear the words ringing in 
his ears. 

How Fiction-Writers Reveal Themselves 

In the case of writers of fiction, the 
visile and the audile reveal themselves 
very clearly in their work. The man 
who remembers well by ear will write 
dialogue which has the ring of actuality ; 
while the man who remembers best by 
sight may be stilted and unnatural in his 
dialogue while vivid and convincing in 
his descriptions of people and places. 

If I may be allowed to mention a per- 
sonal experience, I am a natural audile ; 
when, in writing fiction, I have fixed on 
my types of character, they talk to me in 
their many variations of style without 
much conscious effort on my part—I hear 
their conversation ringing in my ears. On 
the other hand, my visual memory used 
to be rather undeveloped, and in the 
description of people and places I felt 
that much more conscious effort was 
required in order to produce satisfactory 
results. Naturally I have been training 
myself to observe harder in order to 
improve my visualising power for sight. 

I do not think it ought to be said dog- 
matically that the one type of memory 1s 
superior to the other. Unless a boy is to 
specialise in a field of work where sound- 
memory will be more useful to him than 
sight-memory, as in the acquiring of 
foreign languages, he ought, perhaps, to 
be trained at school to acquire an all- 
round memory development. As with 
athletics, the first aim should be to give 
general muscle strength. 

But this again is a matter for the future ; 
to-day I do not know of any school where 
they test their boys’ minds in a scientific 
fashion, 

Remembering by the Muscles 

Besides the sight-memory and the sound- 
memory, there are, of course, memories 
connected with every sense we possess 
taste-memory, smell-memory, touch 
memory, weight-memory, temperature- 
memory, time-memory, and so on. I heard 
of a curious case of a young savage who 
was a natural “ motile,’ remembering 
best by muscular motion. In order to fix 
a printed picture on his mind, he had a 
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habit of following the outline with his 
finger as he studied it. And in the cases 
of some pet animals, probably the strong- 
est memory is that of smell, so that their 
mental picture of master or mistress would 
be a vivid sensation of the characteristic 
odour. 

All the various memories can be tested 
by methods analogous to those which | 
have mentioned for sight and sound. For 
touch, one could ask the friend to summon 
up im quick succession the feel of news- 
paper paper, illustrated weekly art paper, 
brown paper, emery paper, silk, velvet, 
satin, linen, calico, fumed oak, polished 
mahogany, water, oil, soap, sand, and 
so on. 

Is My Scarlet Your Scarlet ? 

A curious question presents itself at 
this stage: Does everyone get the same 
mental sensation from the same outside 
phenomena ? Is scarlet the same to you 
as it is tome?) Or is your scarlet sensa- 
tion my emerald-green sensation, and 
vice versa ? 

Note that the question is entirely dis- 
tinct from colour-blindness ; it is a matter 
of whether two people with normal sight 
get the same mental tingling from looking 
at a splash of paint which ts known to all 
by the name of “ scarlet.” 

The only way to test this curious point 
is to translate sensations from one field to 
another, and to compare notes with you: 
friends. It may be that a trumpet note 
is scarlet to you: that the ‘cello has the 
colours of the autumn leaves; that the 
stars on a moonless night tinkle silvery ; 
that peacock-blue has a hard, metal 
he ring in it; that mustard yellow ts 
cheap and brazen; that dark purples run 
through the de p notes of the organ: that 
the scent of newly plucked violets has a 
delicate blue-green shade in it; that the 
earliest leaves of spring are a shrill green, 

It is an interesting experiment to make 
lists of colours and ask one’s friends to fill 
in against each the sound, taste, smell, or 
other sense impression it suggests, People 
of like tastes and sympathies will, of 
course, be largely in agreement over these 
sensory translations. 


The Room of the Ego 
When one looks into the working of the 
human faculties in the way we have been 
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doing, it will gradually be borne in upon 
one that what we call roughly “ mind” 
isa very complex organisation, of which 
the directing intelligence—the Ego—is 
only one part. And the more one studies 
the subject the more does this impression 
deepen. 

Naturally one ought not to dogmatise 
on the exact relations and interdependence 
of the mind-complex, but it is certainly 
helpful to have some material representa- 
tion or analogy of it, just as the chemist 
considers all his benzene compounds in 
relation to the idea of a hexagon-shaped 
benzene nucleus, his naphthalene com- 
pounds in relation to a double-hexagon 
nucleus, and so on. Such analogies are 
very definitely useful when they are not 
pushed to conclusions of too great detail. 
Here is the way in which, personally, I look 
upon mind, and possibly the analogy may 
be interesting to others. (Broadly, this 
type of analogy is accepted in psychology 
of to-day.) 

Your conscious mind is a small, bare 
room with two doors to it. You sit in it 
alone with a profusion of telephone appar- 
atus at your elbow. The one door opens 
on to the world; the other door leads to 
the rooms and offices where your managers 
and your clerks work, and to a vast ware- 
house where your knowledge and your 
memories are stored away. You are the 
managing director; your managers and 
clerks, if properly trained, are there to 
carry out your orders and help you with 
ideas and suggestions. As Henley proudly 
phrased it: ‘‘ Il am the master of my 
fate; I am the captain of my soul.” 

As you sit in that small bare room, 
impressions strive to crowd in through 
the open door which gives on to the world. 
They jostle one another in the effort to 
claim your attention. One of them you 
allow in; suppose it is the impression of 
a man in the passing crowd whom you 
feel you have met before. Immediately 
you telephone to one of the keepers ot 
your records, and in an instant he is 
at your elbow with a pile of pictures 
ot people you have known. Some ot 
them are clear and detailed; others 
are rough, hasty sketches. As your clerk 
is turning the pile over before you, 
you recognise one of the likenesses, and 


you “ remember ”’ the man in the passing 


crowd. Now another of your clerks 
brings you a book in which is written the 
history of your dealings with him. 

All this happens, of course, in a frac- 
tional part of a second. The men in your 
office are lightning workers. 


How Plans are Formed 

Suppose, again, that your body is at 
home in a study armchair and that your 
eyes are closed. Through the open door 
of the small, bare room sounds strive to 
crowd in upon you—the ticking of the 
clock, the flicker of the fire, the dull rumble 
of a distant train. You close the outer 
door, and you are alone. 

But only for an instant. Immediately 
your clerks crowd in upon you through 
the inner door with suggestions—ideas 
that have been stored away for perhaps a 
a few hours, perhaps a few days, perhaps 
for years. Most of these suggestions do 
not interest you at the moment, and you 
wave them away. Presently a suggestion 
arrives which catches your interest, and 
you let it remain in your room. 

It may be what a moralist would term 
‘ good,” or it may be what he would term 
“bad.” Mark that it is not primarily the 
business of your clerks toe discriminate in 
that way; it is their duty to try and 
interest you by bringing out impressions 
which are stored away in your warehouse. 
It is for you to reject or to accept. 

If the suggestion is morally “ bad,” the 
process is what is ordinarily termed 
temptation. One is tempted to let it 
remain in the room and to hold converse 
with it. 

But let us suppose that it is an idea for 
the expansion ot your daily business. It 
seems sensible, and you ask it to sit down 
and answer your questions. A long con- 
versation ensues, uninterrupted if you 
keep the two doors of your room closed 
the process which is ordinarily termed 
mental concentration. Presently you feel 
that there is some idea cognate to the one 
under consideration stored away in your 
warehouse, and you telephone for it to be 
brought to you. In a few moments it 
is at your elbow. 

In this way you elaborate and perfect 
your scheme, and when you feel you have 
it just right, you dismiss it in the charge 
ot one ot youl clerks. 
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Now you feel weary, and go off to bed. 
But before you are off to sleep, one of 
your managers reminds you that you have 
to be up early the next day in order to 
catch a train. You tell him to wake you 
at five-thirty sharp, and dismiss him. 
Then you sleep. 


Work Done while You Sleep 

But while you are slumbering, your 
managers and clerks are still alert and 
busy. They do not seem to want sleep. 
They toil for you in the small hours of 
the night, regulating your breathing, your 
digestion and the thousand other routine 
tasks of the body. They kick off the bed- 
clothes if you are too hot; they warn you 
of impending danger; they wake you at 
five-thirty prompt to be up and catch 
your train. 

They will even do “ thinking ”’ work for 
you if you train them that way. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, you may remember, 
called them ‘‘ the Brownies” and “ the 
Little People,” and got them to work out 
his plots for him while he slept. The many 
arithmetical prodigies—boys who could do 
colossal calculations in a few 
have told us that the answers seemed to 
flash into their brains without conscious 
calculation. In other words, the underlings 
of the brain did their thinking for them. 

Many novelists and dramatists have 
testified to the reality of this method of 
mentation—grotesque as it might seem at 
first sight to one who has not studied the 
question. Alfred de Musset, for instance 
expressed it in this way: “I listen; it is 
like an Unknown speaking in my ear.” 
And Lamartine phrased it thus: “It is 
not I who think; it is my thoughts who 
think for me.” 
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“ Captain of My Soul” 

This analogy of the workings of mind 
accounts for scores of phenomena in the 
region of the psychic. If you are to be 
the master of your own business, *‘ captain 
of your soul,” you must train your sub- 
ordinates to do your bidding. You must 
‘““ master yourself,” as popular phraseology 
has it. 

The mind-wanderer allows his clerks to 
intrude on him in the midst of his private 
conversations. The madman is at the 
mercy of a rabble of undisciplined sub- 
ordinates. The flabby man has sent only 
rough scrawls and hasty sketches to his 
storehouse of memories, and when he 
calls even for this poor material his clerks 
are slow and inattentive. The genius has 
an array of geniuses who work tor him in 
the back offices and pour in upon him a 
wealth of ideas and suggestions in his 
moments of inspiration.”” In those rare 
medical cases that doctors know as “ mul- 


tiple personality,” one or other of the 
managers comes now and again to take 
possession of the room of the conscious 


mind and sit in the chair of authority. 

It may seem a conception with some 
thing of the humiliating in it that wi 
play such a small part in the workings ot 


our minds and in the evolution of out 
ideas, but look at it in a broader aspect, 
and what a splendid prospect of future 


development for the human mind it opens 
out! For just as there are limitless possi- 
bilities in the organisation of a business 
so are there limitless possibilities in th 
organisation of a mind. 

I-very man has his mental subordinates 
it is for him to choose whether they work 
well or ill for him. ‘I am the master 
my fate; I am the captain of my soul.” 


The Professor’s Predicament 


Short Serial Story 
By J. J. BELL 


CHAPTER VI 


PREPARING FOR THE ORDEAL 
“O' course, my dear fellow,” remarked 

the Colonel to his friend on the 
eve of the garden party, “you quite under- 
stand that they won’t all be eligible.” 

“Won’t they?” said the Professor list- 
lessly. He appeared less resigned than of 
late. 

“My wife has done her best,” the other 
continued, “but naturally she could not 
confine her invitations to spinsters and one 
or two widows.” 

“I suppose not.” 

“But you will have a choice of between 
twenty and thirty ladies, Froward, some of 
them exceedingly charming women.” 

“Oh!” said the Professor. 

“T suggest that you allow us to introduce 
you to them in turn. No doubt you will 
be able to form some sort of impression 
of each lady, or, at least, of a number of 
them. Then, when it is all over, you can 
sit down quietly in your study here and re- 
those who affected you most 
favourably. I have no doubt Marjorite will 
be able to help you to identify them, should 
you have forgotten their names, and I shall 
be eager to assist your memory. A few 
mistakes won't matter. When you have 
made a selection of—to put it baldly—pos- 
sibles, it will be my privilege to arrange 
for further meetings. In that way I do not 
see why you should not eventually be able 
Now, 


member 


to come to a satisfactory decision. 
my dear fellow, how’s that?” 

The Professor sighed, but said nothing. 

“Of course,” the Colonel resumed after 
a pause, “we cannot, so to speak, guaran- 
tee the lady. That is beyond us. Still, 
this is no time for faint hearts or too humble 
spirits. You must just go bravely on and 
hope tor the best 


” 


“You mean the worst,” the Professor 
murmured, “Pray don't think me ungrate- 
ful for all your efforts on my behalf,” he 


added hastily; “but the more I think of 
it 
“No need to think of it just yet. By the 


way, it will be unfortunately necessary to 


morrow to introduce you to ladies who are 
not eligible. To omit or to avoid doing so 
might seem peculiar—and pointed, to put it 
mildly.” 

“But how am I to know the difference, 
Frampton? How on earth am I to remem- 
ber whether they are Mrs. or Miss?” 

“T was about to tell you. Dick and I will 
do most of the introducing, so far as you 
are concerned, and we have agreed on the 
following point. When we introduce you to 
an eligible lady we shall press your 
arm——” 

“Which arm?” 

“It doesn't matter, does it?” 

“Perhaps not. And what will you do to 
me if the lady is not—er—eligible?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“TI see. I suppose I must try to remem- 
ber what the pressure on my arm means,” 
said the Professor drearily. “Er—what do 
you think I ought to say to her—I mean if 
my arm has been pressed?” 

“Oh, anything you like,” returned the 
Colonel, checking a smile. “Don’t take 
to-morrow’s proceedings too seriously. Try 
to regard it all as a sort of preliminary 
canter, as it were.” 

“Preliminary canter!” wailed the other. 
“Do I suggest—have I ever suggested— 
anything so sportive?” 

“Well, let us call it a first flight, or a 
look round, or whatever you like. Re- 
member that it commits you to nothing 
whatever; also that you will still be per- 
fectly free to remain a bachelor.” 

“Free!” said Froward bitterly, and re- 
lapsed into gloomy silence, upon which his 
friend, having exhausted his stock of 
encouragements for the time being, did not 
intrude. 

At the end of five minutes the Professor 
said abruptly: “How much time ought I 
to devote to each lady, Frampton? Five 
minutes ?” 

“I think vou had _ better 
Dick and myself.” 

“Very well. Erin the event of your 
introducing me to a lady whom you have 
reason to believe would love Marjorite and 
ensure the child’s happiness, will you be 


leave that to 
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good enough to give my arm a double 
pressure ; 

Phat is a big responsibility. Still, I 
am at your service I’Il mention the point 


to Dick. All the same, Froward, you must 
consider your own interests as well as Mar- 
jorite’ Marjorite will marry some day.” 

rhe Professor stared. “I never thought 
tf that: she is so young,” he said. “But 
that is looking years ahead, Frampton— 
ears ahead.’ 

‘he Colonel stroked his moustache. 

‘I don't know what I should do without 
Marjorite,” his friend said plaintively. 

She has been my right hand in so many 
ways for so long, and she understands me 
so well. The idea of bringing a stranger 
into the house 

“My dear fellow,” the Colonel inter- 
rupted in a serious voice, “you must not 
talk of a stran ; 

I should have said a lady——” 

You should have said a wite. And 
when you have brought a wife home you 
will realise that she must come first in 
vour household, no matter how dear Mar- 
jorite has become to you. You dare not ask 
a woman to marry you otherwise. And vou 
won’'t—I know you won't.” 

That a pect of the case has certainly 
troubled me,’ said Froward. “But 1 had 
hoped to be able to make some arrangement 
with the lady whe reby an 

Tut, man! You are going to make a 
happy. marri e, not an arrangement Id 
rather watch your aunt’s money thrown into 
the se than witness you yoked without 
affection. ¢ e, smoke a cigarette, and | 
will tell you what I propose to do with your 
Marjorite now that the War Office is off, for 
I still think we may find a buyer, though 


pi hy | ta small price ad 

You are vet rood to me, |} rampton,” 
ud the Professor “IT will endeavour not 
to d race myself at your party to- 


‘I have no qualms,” laughed the Colone I. 


By the way, I want you to do me a favour, 


kroward 
What is that 
[ want you to resume operations in your 
oratory, and go on with your great work 
if nothing had h ippened, or were going 
to happen.” 
There w t pause Then ad ig | try,” 


said the Professor in the manner of a peni- 


Good!” said the Colonel, and vot up to 


look for matches in the now dusky tudy. 
“TI say,” he cried suddenly, “where's the 
bust?” 

“In the laundry,” replied the Professor 
He smiled in spite of his worric “ 
couldn’t afford to raise Sarah’s wa res, but 
I honestly believe she preferred having 
Lavoisier to scrub.” 


Marjorite and Dick wer2 walking in the 
garden. 

“It is too dreadful for anything,” she wa 
saying for the third time. 

Dick returned the cutting from the Sta 
burgh Chronicle, which had made it ap 
pearance that morning, to his pocket. It 
was only a brief paragraph, and no name 
were mentioned; but in a small place like 
Starburgh there was no mistaking th 
person aimed at. It had become the chief 
topic of town gossip by noon. 

‘You believe, Marjorite, that neither my 
father nor I have breathed of. the Pro 
fessors affairs,” the young) man aid 
earnestly 

“Oh, I know you wouldn't betray him 
But who could have done it? He confides 
in no one but the Colonel and me: and, 
indeed, he has seen no one to peak to 
since the lawyer was here, except at your 
mother’s dinner party 

“Where does he keep the copy 
will?” 

‘I don’t know. He is. carel about 
many things, but I hardly think he would 


of the 


have left it lying about. Susan is above 
suspicion. She has no prying instinct 
And I'm sure Jenny would not understand 
the will if it were put in her hand What 
a pig the editor must be! I'm glad we 
have never taken in hi paper—except with 
fish in it.” 

[ should like him to hear that. Mat 
jorite! 

“Td tell him in a minute! But what's to 
be done: 

“The dad i\ ‘Nothi Pro 
fessor must not be told of the wretched 
thing—not at present, anyhow. And_ it 
quite possible he may never learn of it for 
himself.” 

“Oh, yes; we must keep it a secret; the 
thought of the publicity would hurt him 
terribly. But I should like to know if he 
has got the paper sate 

“You might find that out without 1 
his suspicion 

“Yes; he is the most unsuspicious man 
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“In a dumb, helpless fashion she saw him reach the avenue and disappear in its darkness”—,. 124. 


in the world. But, Dick—will all the people 
at the party to-morrow know about it?” 

A thing like that goes 
Possibly the few people 


“Tm afraid so. 
the round quickly 
coming from a distance may be in igno- 
rance, but 

I shall drop with shame, Dick, when I 
see them all.” 

“No, you won't. You'll be too busy 
worrving about the Professor. And when 
you come to think of it, the nasty little 
mysterious paragraph should really prove 
of considerable tance to him.” 

“What do you mean, Dick?” 

“Why, without being actually mercenary, 
the women are bound to be immensely in- 
terested in a man in the Professor's posi- 
tion. Don’t you think so? 1 don't suppose 


he'll be mobbed, but he’s sure to be in great 
demand, which would make his progress 
less difficult than he anticipates; and pro- 
bably, also, make him less backward in 
coming forward! Altovether the = situation 


seems to me to have improved considerably 
—not that I can find any excuse for the 
wretch who was responsible for the para- 
yraph.” 

“TI think you are quite heartless,” cried 
Marjorite. “You talk as if you wanted poor 
Uncle David to be pushed into marriage 
with the least possible delay.” 

“So I do. But I hope he may be pushed 
into love as well as matrimony, and live so 
happily ever after that he'll hardly miss 
you.” 

“T don’t believe you care whether he is 
happy or not.” 

“You know me better than that, Mar- 
jorite.” 

“1 don't know you at all.” 

“ Marjorite ! ” 

“Who gave you permission to call me 
Marjorite ? ” 

“You did before you put your hair up.” 

“It was different then.” 


“A little shorter, perhaps.” 
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“That is an extremely silly remark. 
You don’t seem to have much sense of de- 
cency, or you would not attempt to be 
funny at such a time as this.” 

“Do you want me to weep? I'm quite 
wretched enough to do it, you know, Mar- 
jorite.” 

“Don’t be absurd! If I didn’t know that 
Uncle David and the Colonel were having 
a quiet talk, I’d send you straight to the 
house. But I know they don’t want you.” 

“Nobody seems to want me,” said Dick 
with exaggerated melancholy of voice and 
countenance. 

“That doesn’t surprise me in the least,” 
she retorted unkindly. 

“T have often wondered what it felt like 
to be spurned by a woman—or girl. Now 
I know. Good night, Marjorite. Please tell 
the dad I’ve gone home.” 

“Good night,” she said coldly, giving him 
a limp hand. 

For a moment or two he regarded her 
averted face with a sorry smile; then turned 
abruptly and left her. 

She wanted to recall him; she had a 
hundred questions to ask him concerning 
the garden party; but she could not bring 
herself to say the word. In a dumb, help- 
less fashion she saw him reach the avenue 
and disappear in its darkness. There was 
a seat close by, and, resting upon it, she 
began to doubt for the first time whether 
her whole duty in life were towards the 
man who had been a second father to her. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE GARDEN PARTY 


HE weather was brilliant. Marjorit« 
could have wished it a little less so. 
She had done her best for the Professor's 


frock-coat and silk hat, but the sunshine 
seemed to desire to emphasise their anti 
Nevertheless the Professor posse ssed 


which is beyond the power 


quity. 
an appearan 
of tailors to provide. 


“It isnt so much that you need better 
clothes, Nunky,”’ she said as she straight- 
ened his tie, “as that you merit them. And 
you look about thirty! ” 

He shook his head, and looked at her as 
she had never noticed him look befor: 

“You—you are very pretty, my child,” he 


said awkwardly. 
Marjorite blushed. “I’m glad you lik: 
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my dress. It's the one I got for London, 
you remember.”’ 

“Ah, your dress!—I hadn't ‘observed it 
specially. Yes; it appears to fit remark- 
ably well. Being white, you will require 
to exercise care as to where you sit. Have 
I time for a cigarette before we start?” 

She brought him the box, and he looked 
at her again. 

“I always hoped to be able to buy you 
some jewels, Marjorite. You have a brooch, 
have you not?” The worst memory has its 
bright moments. 

Her reply was not very distinct. 

“If ever I have the money——” he began. 

“T never wanted jewels, dear——” 

“By the bye,” he said suddenly. “I’ve 
never gone to see my banker, and you were 
requiring some money very badly. In fact, 
I seem to recollect your saying you had 
only a few shillings——” 

“Tt was enough, Nunky.” 

“But you supplied money for the journey 
to Edinburgh, and now that I come to think 
of it, I have received receipted bills from 
several tradesmen.” 

“Then you ought to be delighted,” she 
said with an effort. “Now I must run up 
stairs for something before we start.” 

“But, Marjorite—well, never mind the 
bills just now. Put on your brooch when 
you are up.” 

When she returned he was gazing in a 
puzzled fashion at the rec eipted bills, which, 
extraordinarily enough, he had found with 
out much search. 

“I don’t understand this, my child 
These bills total nearly twenty-five pounds 
How much did you tell me you had on hand 
no, a fortnight ago?” 

Marjorite silent—cornered She 
could not lie to him—not that a lie 
have freed her, for lies make more corners 


a week 
would 
than they remove. 

She dropped her gloves, which she 


been about to don. 
“Won't you tell me, Marjorite : 


had 


“Ton’t ask me,” she whispered, stooping 
for her gloves 

“ Marjorite !” 

She stood up and gave him a glance, 
half pleading, half defiant, and made to 


draw on a glove 


“Where is your ring sapphire 
ring?” he said. “Aren't you going to wear 
any jewellery at all?” His tired face had 
become rather white. “And you have not 


put on your brooch.” 


i 
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“I'd rather not,” she said in the ghost of 
a voice. 

“ Not even to please me?” 

She turned away. “D-don’t make me 
cry before the party, Nunky,” she mur- 
mured. 

He went over to the open window, and 
remained there for a few minutes, uncon- 
sciously smoking his cigarette. When it 
slipped from his fingers he seemed to 
awake, 

He came back to the girl and took her 
hands in his. 

“Marjorite, Marjorite, I can never forgive 
myself.” It was his 
last reference to the 

except, per- 
when, a_ few 
days later, he dis- 
covered among some 
old papers a certifi- 
cate for a hundred 
shares in a copper- 
mining company. “I 
find the present quo- 
tation is 25s. 6d.,” he 
told her; “we shall 
sold to- 
morrow, and_ then 
you-——” The  sen- 
tence he left un- 
finished. 

They were a trifle 
late for the 
party, and 


matter, 


haps, 


have them 


garden 
their 
keenly 
many 


arrival was 
observed by 
people. 

don’t 
you can stay with me 
all the time,” the Pro- 
fessor whispered to 
the girl. 

‘I wish I could,” 
adding, 
“but 
you don’t seem to be 


suppose 


she plied, 


with smile, 


so nervous, after all, 


dear.” 
a curious 
thing,” he returned 


bravely, “but I don’t 
think I feel quite so 
nervous as ex- 
pected 

So they sought to 
encouraye each other 
ere they went apart. 


Ere long Marjorite found herself in the 
company of a youth whose existence had for 
some time been causing Dick Frampton 
misgivings, and the Professor was being 
introduced by the Colonel to a lady of 
maternal aspect in a plum-coloured gown. 

“Better not send him into the fray all at 
once,” the considerate Colonel was thinking 
as he retired, while the Professor, whose 
arm had not been pressed, seated himself by 
the lady’s side and observed that it was a 
beautiful day for a garden party. The 
observation was not strictly original, it 
being Marjorite’s suggestion for an opening 


“*Now,’ whispered the Colonel, ‘I’m going to introduce you to an 
engaged girl—engaged, you understand’’—p. 1026. 
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remark, but it had the merit of being 
absolutely true 

The lady. whose name the Professor had 
already forgotten, agreed with much hearti- 
ness of manner, and said she fancied she 


and the Professor had met before, which he 


did not deny 
“But I cannot remember where it was,” 


she 
Nor I,” he returned more readily than 
he intended 
The lady was not offended. On the con- 


trary, she was so exceedingly pleasant that, 
a little while, the Professor began to 
wonder if Frampton had omitted to 
his arm; nor was he relieved of doubt 


atter 
not 


pres 

until the lady pointed out her daughter, a 
somewhat severe-looking person of perhaps 
thirty with a tennis racket over her 
shoulder. He then recollected another of 


Marjorite’s specimens of conversation. 

‘Very delightful music 

It was, indeed!” the lady responded, a 
little astonished at the leisurely workings 
of a great mind, for the string 
had been resting for the last five minutes. 

sut the broken, and the Pro- 
fessor was rather sorry than otherwise when 
his host found means to remove him from 
the side of the lady in plum colour. All 


orchestra 


Was 


unaware that he was the lion of the after- 
noon, he allowed himself to be conducted 
through the gay throng. “Now,” whis- 


pered the Colonel, “I’m going to introduce 
ed girl you 
whose fiancé, curiously cnough, 
is Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry at 


you to an engvat engaged, 


understand 


your old University.” 
id the Professor, brightening. 

And he had a talk with the engaged girl 
that did him good. All too soon Dick came 
up with a voungish man, presented him, 
nd led the Professor away. 

‘Dad thinks you might make a_ begin- 
ning now,” murmured Dick, glancing 
him “So introduce you to Miss 
Moss--very eligible.” 

Dick,’ d kroward earnestly, “couldn't 
Ll have another of the—the other kind first?” 

Better not, Professor.” The young man 
kept | rravity with difficulty. “The time 
is p 1 you know.” ‘ 

noticed our minister's sister a little 
while ‘ Might I not have a few words 
wish tes 

She engaged I promise vou, you'll 
find Mi Mo very easy to get on with 


Do come.” 
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“Very well, my boy, very well. It must 
Moss, I think you said 
When in doubt, think 


arden.” 


be as you say. 

“Moss, Professor. 
of the old wall at the foot of the 

A moment later, with a pressure on his 
arm, Dick left his charge with the lady. 

Now Miss Moss was neither youny 
beautiful, but she had a lively mind, and 
somehow Froward found his nerves steady- 
ing under her genial, humorous influence. 
He not say much, but he 
escaped saying foolish, beyond 
once addressing her as * Miss Wall,” which 
she did not resent in the least. He lett 
her side feeling grateful to her, and with a 
stirring of confidence in himself. 

“If thev’re all like her——” he confided 
to the Colonel, and halted, 

“IT must put Miss Moss on our little list,” 


nor 


able to 


anything 


was 


the latter laughed. Next moment he 
effected a fresh introduction—accompanied 
by a pressure of his friend’s arm—and 


hurried off to inform his wife that Froward 
was getting on like a house on fire 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Professor's progress was entirely fre 
from unpleasant experiences. There were 
women whose pride, real or false, induced 
strange of demeanour 
“ sniffiness ” Marjorite called it afterward 
and the innocent Professor could not ac- 
count for their stiff inclinations and languid 
The paragraph in the Stlarhurch 


haughtiness 


converse. 
Chronicle had affected different people dit 
ferently, but he was not to know that while 
some women were regarding him from a 
sheer business point of view, and 
nothing but a gentle pity, othe 


the honesty of the former not the kindh 


ome with 


had neither 


ness of the latter, though po ibly they 
might have affected both with lk publi 
surroundings. Happily the snubs were 
comparatively few, and Froward, in spite 
of a tendency to waver, obeys lh hosts 
implicitly. 

Now and then he caught a limpse of 
Maryjorite. She was alwa ready to meet 
his faint, somewhat apologetic smile. And 
on each ot those occasion a thought of the 
missing ring and brooch darted into his 
mind. Oh, but he must see to it that the 
dear child was well provided for, Per 
chance was this thought that really 
upported him throughout the afternoon's 
ordeal 

At Dick could no longer endure 
the attentions of a certain youny man to 
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Marjorite. Seizing a favourable opportunity, 
he joined the pair, and, after a few un- 
necessary remarks, said: 

“Marjorite, my mother would like you to 
know Miss Keith, of whom I told you the 
other day. Will you come and allow me 
to introduce you?” 

Very well,” assented Marjorite, who was 
entirely weary of the young man’s com- 
pany, though neither he nor anybody else 

tld have suspected it. 

[he Professor is doing first-rate,” said 
Dick as they crossed the lawn. “He has 
passed his dozen now.” 

“Has he?” Her voice was very cold, and 
yet a moment ago she had been longing to 
say she was sorry about last night. 

“Yes; I think the party should have re- 
sults. By the way, will you have some tea 
with me before we go to Miss Keith?’ 

“No, thank you.” 

“] wish you would. An ice, perhaps?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Oh, all right.” Dick swallowed some- 
thing which was nothing. “That is Miss 
Keith—in fawn—over yonder by the conser- 
vatory, sitting beside old Noddington. I 
expect she’s pretty sick of his cackle. I’m 
going to introduce the Professor soon.’ 

“1s that Miss Keith? I noticed her when 
we atrived, and thought how swect she 
looked and how well she dressed.” 

“TI told you she was nice looking.’ 

“So you did,” Marjorite said, a shade 
more graciously. 

Dick took heart. “Marjorite, I believe 
the dad is coming to your place to-night 
Mav I come too? I—I was an ass last 
night. I promise to behave in future.” 

I was cross last night,” she admitted. 
“But I think you had better not come 
to-night, Dick. You see, Uncle David and 
the Colonel will want to talk——” 

“And we can have the garden to our- 
selves,” he said eagerly. “T want to tell 
vou about what I'm thinking of doing in the 
way of beginning practice. I may come, 
Marjorite? ” 

She shook her head. “Not to-night, 
please, Dick,” she said gently. “Come 
come afternoon next week.” Poor Mar- 
jorite! She was afraid of her heart in the 
dusky garden 

“Thank you,” said Dick shortly 

His duties were many, and he left Mi 
Keith and the girl almost immediate] 


The two fell into easv conversation, as 


women mav do when they like each other at 


first sight. They talked of their mutual 
friends, the Framptons, and Miss Keith 
told how she had come to live in Star- 
burgh: she had found the city too distract- 
ing for her literary work—not that it was 
of importance to anyone but herself—and 
she had hoped to find in Starburgh quiet- 
ness without actual dullness; she liked the 
place, but as yet had not made up her mind 
to settle permanently. A minute later she 
startled Marjorite with the remark : 

“Professor Froward does not seem to re 
member me. He has passed me at close 
quarters several times to-day.” 

“Do you know Uncle David?’ 

“Well, our acquaintance is rather an old 
story now. Possibly I have changed more 
than he.” She smiled, and Marjorite liked 
her a thought more. “And then he was 
always a little aksent-minded. He still is, 
I suppose, Miss Silver?” 

“Oh, yes, though I've got used to it. But, 
Miss Keith, I must let him know somehow 
that a friend of his is here. He will be so 
glad. You see, he seldom goes anywhere, 
and though he has met a few of the people 
here before, they are just as strange to him 
as the majority. 1 wonder how I could get 
hold of him?” 

Miss Keith laughed lightly. “T think I 
can wait my—turn, Miss Silver. It is quite 
twenty years since I last saw Professor 
Froward.” 

In spite of the laugh, Marjorite felt 
uncomfortable. 

“Miss Keith,” she said involuntarily. 

“Why, what is it?” The other's fine 
grey eyes were grave enough 

“I hardly know how to say it,” the girl 
said in a low voice, “but Mis Keith, you 
you don’t dislike my une le, do you?” 

“Certainly not. What made you think 
that, Miss Silver?” 

“T mean—well, it’s this way. You were a 
friend of his, and he hasn't many friends, 
And I want 
to ask you if you saw the local paper thi 


though the few are good one 


morning. Did you?” 


“T did.” 

“ All of it?” 

Mi Keith laid a soothing hand on the 
girl’s houlder. 

“| know what you mean, he said, 
“but don’t distre yourself about it.’ 


‘But L want to tell you that | nele David 
know nothing about the wretched para 
ih How the thing cot there is a 


r 


THE PROFESSOR'S PREDICAMENT 


“T quite understand, Miss Silver. I have 
worked on a newspaper, and I know how 
lies creep in.” 

“But this isn’t a lie. It’s the truth. 
That’s the worst of it. Perhaps I shouldn't 
have said anything about it to you, Miss 
Keith, but, somehow, when you told me 
you were a friend is 
' “Thank you for telling me,” said the 
“It was a wicked thing to 
You must try to keep the 


” 


woman calmly. 
put in a paper. 
Professor in ignorance. 

“It is bad enough for him as it is, 
sighed Marjorite. “Did you ever hear of 
such a horrid will?” 

“T have never been favoured with a 
said Miss Keith, “but I should not 
desire one on these terms.” 

“And you sympathise with poor Uncle 
David: 

“With him and you. But——” 

“How good you are!” cried the impul- 
sive Marjorite. “I must tell Uncle——” 

“No, no, my dear. You must do no such 
thing.” Miss Keith laughed, though not 
“My sympathy might seem 
a sort of impertinence. Twenty years is a 
long time, you know. He—he might not 
even care to resume the acquaintance. 
What we have said shall be a secret be- 
tween us—perhaps a little seed of friend- 
ship, too, if you will, Miss Silver. And 


now, if you please, let us talk of some- 


” 


legacy,” 


quite heartily. 


thing else.’ 


People were beginning to take their de- 
parture when Dick was seen in the distance 
approaching with the Professor. 

“Here he comes at last,” said Marjorite 
‘Won't he be pleased? He must have 
had an awful afternoon of it!” she added 
indiscreetly. 

“Doesn't Professor Froward care about 
social affairs like this?” Miss Keith in 
quired. “Oh, of cout she corrected 
herself, “you told me he never went any- 
where.” 

“Hardly anywhere, except to the Framp 
tons’, and not even there when they are 
having a crowd.” 

Is it not too quict a life for you, Miss 
Silver?” 


Frampton is very to me, and 


David and T go little 


w> 


now and then Uncl 


trips together. But lately he has been so 
wrapped up in his work that—well, I’ve 
been wrapped up in it, too, in a way, Miss 
Keith. You see, he has done everything in 
the world for me. I'm not really his niece, 
you know.” 

“T was wondering, when you called him 
Uncle. I couldn’t remember at the moment 
of his having any brothers or sisters.” 

“He took care of me when my father 
died,” said Marjorite, and told her little 
history. 

“Yes,” said Miss Keith softly, “I don’t 
wonder at your care for him, though a good 
many girls in your place would grumble at 
the lack of excitement.” 

“Lack of excitement! Oh, dear! I 
don’t want any more excitement for ages, 
though I'm afraid it has got to come.” 

“Don’t forget, my dear,” the other said 
gently, “that I am a cemplete stranger to 
you.” 

Marjorite looked her in the face. “I for- 
got as soon as you spoke,” she said simply. 
“You will have to do something dreadful if 
you wish me to remember—something very 
unkind, I think. I don’t know many girls.” 

“That is rather an inconsequent remark, 
isn’t it? I gave up being a girl a good 
many years ago. All the same, thank you 
ever so much for trusting me.” 

“T don't trust everybody, Miss Keith.” 

“Thank you again,” said Miss Keith, and 
fell silent. 

Dick and the Professor, having stopped 
to speak to several people on the way, were 
at last close at hand. The Professor, his 
eyes on the ground, looked tired. 

“Now Uncle David will get a surprise,’ 
whispered Marjorite, happier than she had 
been for two weeks, without knowing why. 

Just then Miss Keith gave a little shiver. 

Next moment Dick was presenting his 
friend: 

“Professor Froward—Miss Keith.” 

“Tlow do you do, Professor Froward?” 
said she, calmly and distinctly. “It is some 
time since we——” 

The Professor’s eyes fastened on her face. 
He started violently, and stood stock still. 
Only his lips moved. They uttered a single 
word: 

“Mary!” 

[END OF CHAPTER SEVEN] 
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Who Touched Me? 


By CANON FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, D.Litt. 


HAT story of the sick woman in 
the crowd, like every other vital 
human narrative, is parable as well as 
history. The Prophet of Nazareth has 
been summoned to raise from death the 
daughter of Jairus. Around him gathers 
a great multitude—believing, expectant, 
friendly, curious. As in every Eastern 


crowd, the sick, the dumb, the halt, the 
blind, are there. Making His way to 


the Ruler’s house, Jesus is elbowed and 
jostled, thronged and pressed ; but in all 
the struggling crowd there is only one that 
touches, and that one, a woman sick 
beyond help, wins healing from the touch. 
A second meaning lies about the first, a 
soft, reflected rainbow. The story, while 
we think, becomes a parable; a parable 
of our lonely human life, where the crowd 
brings us together, body and breath, but 
keeps our souls apart. All of us feel at 
times, some, perhaps, seldom lose, the 
sense of severance, unbridged aloofness, 
in all our words and ways. Matthew 
Arnold speaks of men as of little islands, 
scattered over a boundless main, feeling 
the enclasping flow of the tides, but held 
eternally apart. 


**A God, a God their severance ruled, 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 


How often, when we hear of the death 
of an old friend, regret is touched with 
self-reproach. We knew one another 
so Well, and yet we knew one another so 
little. Meeting so often, we never came 
together. Pleasantly we chatted about 
things that did not matter, but the real 
and vital things each kept back. Always 
in ‘our talk there was an agreement, un- 
defined, vet guarded well. ‘‘ Thus lar, 
and no farther.”’ And so, in this lonely 
world of crowds, we jostled one another, 
but never touched. And now, when he 
has moved into the great distances, bevond 
all knowledge, beyond all thought. of 
quest, 1t comes upon us with a stir of 
wistful pain, that we never thrust out a 
hand of compelling cordiality 
knocked at his soul With the contiden 
knock of a friend; never let the look come 


never 
{ 
t 


into our eyes that beckons out a heart. 
And yet most surely in that man there 
was kindred stuff to know, to love, to 
pity—something we had to give him, 
and he something to give us, that it was 
ill to miss. And now all over. We 
were two thwarted messengers of God: 
our word to him lies barren in our heart, 
and his is carried back to the eternal. 

And of another we have such different 
thoughts : him, thank God, we touched. 
Suddenly, or by imperceptible degrees, 
our battled, wandering talk gathered 
truth, reality; deep called to deep; the 
water-gates went back, the floods mingled, 
Only, perhaps, for a little while we were 
at home in each other’s heart. A shyness 
came upon us. In something near to 
shame, We rose and stole away. Or we 
broke the strange solemnity with a cynical 
laugh. We cannot live at ease on the 
height or in the depth. So we blundered 
awkwardly out of the holy ground, looking 
at the upon our feet. But the 
memory of an intimate moment will not 
pass away; lor ever alter something is 
our own in the man we have touched; 
though he seek the other end of the earth, 
he will not leave us utterly behind. God 
has joined us together, and nothing in 
man’s world can put us quite asunder. 
Intimacy does not come from mere con- 
tiguity ; near is not always dear. Hardly 
any people seem so remote as uncongenial 
people of our kin; brother and sister may 
grow up side by side with all the world 
between them. Nay, the nearest relation- 
ship of all may join nothing but sad, in- 
congruous hands. 


“That was my 
sweet stranger, 


Is 


shoes 


e for this 


led my 


first expen 
whom | ca wife.” 

Coventry Patmore is speaking of a wife 
Whose bridal were Just exchanged 
for her dress of travel. But the wife of 
older date, the wife who sits among our 
children, the wife Whose outward life has 
made one stream with ours through the 
deeps and over the falls of Ife of her, 
too, is not the word written in a strange 
and awlul doom 2? After all the sanctions 
an of religion, all the 


robes 


solemnitie twines 


| 


and ties of interest and habit, all the hopes 
and prayers and caresses—may she not be 
still 

“The stranger whom we call our wife! 

Ah, it is piteous ! When the last touch 
of lips has come, the last word has been 
said, is not this the reproach that cries 
with most insistent, most inconsolable 
voice ? “Stranger on earth, and stranger 
in heaven! Ishall never know her now ; 
and she was my wife!” 

I am speaking, thank God, of things 
that sometimes, not often, befall. Far 
more common it is for husband and wife 
to grow into a happy mutual life of love, 
agreement, trust. But even in happy 
marriages, is there not commonly some- 
thing withheld, something unsaid, some- 
thing unexplored 2?) There are thoughts 
guarded at their outlets; instinctive 
shrinkings and avoidances; turnings not 
to be taken; drawers not to be opened; 
windows with the blinds kept down. 
‘That would not be understood,” is the 
silent warning that rises; ‘there we 
should not touch.” 

Are there any two hearts of man and 
Woman every toot of which is known, 
every treasure of which is surrendered ? 
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“WHO TOUCHED ME?” FROM THE PAINTING “FAITH,” BY E. ARMITAGE, R.A. 


Is it not an eternal need of our lonely souls 
to keep something back, even from the 
nearest ? 

The outlet of our loneliness on God is 
not the world-wide thing that we would 
have. It is easy to speak of God—to 
speak at God; the power of speaking fo 
God is a thing hardly won. Our prayer 
so often seems a cry across the waters 
that have perhaps no land; a letter toa 
lost address ; a message on a broken wire ; 
a call upon the telephone to one who is 
not there. 

But Christ ? 

We, who cannot touch one another, 
fail also of touching Him. That is the 
heart of the story as it turns into parable. 
A crowd is ever about the Master; you 
must break through it to gain a gift from 
Him. People are discussing His nature, 
weighing His powers, explaining His 
meaning; wrangling for a piece of His 
vesture; proclaiming His Peace at the 
cannon’s mouth, driving in His salvation 
with the bayonet’s point ; worshipping 
Him in storms and seas of sound; eating 
and drinking His Body and His Blood ; 
glorifying Dives in His name; leaving 
Lazarus to the dogs in His name. Ah, we 
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are all busy about Christ ; we throng and 
press, but we do not touch. 

It is not the creed or the Church that 
gives the healing; it is not the Bible or 
the liturgy; it is not Baptism, or Con- 
firmation, or the Supper of the Lord— 
though these are vehicles and ways. It 
is the 7—the individual soul—that must 
reach out a trembling, longing, drawing, 
hand, and touch. 

3ut with the touch the great gift comes ; 
not sometimes, nor often, but always. To 
touch is to be healed! 

Am I saying a very old thing ? Surely, 
ves. But the new word, the new figure, 
the underside of the idea, makes almost a 
new truth. Old words, like everything 
old, suffer wear and change. The mean- 
ings of old phrases grow indurate; they 
gather accretions ; they fix some freedom 
into rigidity ; they let some vital breath 
escape. A truth newly christened is 
almost a truth born again. Often I 
think that half of our disagreement would 
disappear if we came to Christianity with 
unbiased words. Think now of this great 
change, this happy healing, this knowledge, 
this newness, this rightness, this rest, as 
coming with a touch. All great truths 
have many colours for the mind’s eye, 
many approaches for the heart. Look at 
this truth in this restful light. Let it 
steal up to you by this kind, green 
way. 

But you will say, is that a restful light ? 
Is that a kind, green way ? Surely it is 
sad truth, if truth it be, that all the world 
is seeking Christ, and one here and there 


is finding. But to crowd is not to seek. 


Of the seekers I did not say that few are 
finders, Still, let it be granted that some 

that even many —do seek, and fail to 
find. Let us not say, as once we said, 
that all who are out in the cold have shut 
themselves out; that only those are 
hungry who will not eat. Ah, no! We 


turning their hands to 
a cold grate, feeling for broken meat about 
an empty table ; and some we see holding 
the Bread of Life to their lips, with no 
power to force it between; some, eating 
of the Bread and going hungry away. 

If faith and peace have come easily to 
us, let us not blame, but pity and love 
the souls that long to believe and have 
no power ; let us not, either, make too sure 


see countless souls, 


THE QUIVER 


that ours is the deepest faith, the fullest 
peace. Cheap things are not the best. 
In religion, as elsewhere, it is the pains 
that make the price; and a faith hardly 
won is often the richest faith of all. 

Let none who stands excluded, nurse 
despair. Some indeed who count them- 
selves without are truly safe within. 
There are alleys and underground passages 
that lead into the city of God, and souls 


are brought in blindfold or by night. And 
those truly wandering afar shall not 


wander evermore. One alter another we 
grope and find the Light ; soul after soul 
is found by the Light and drawn. Those 
who cannot touch Christ, Christ touches. 
At a graveside one reaches to the Life ; 
peace comes to another on a bed of pain ; 
to this man a loss confides the heavenly 
treasure ; to that a failure brings the slow 
triumph. One by one, one by one, men 
and women in the crowd are touching 
and winning peace. 

But if that peace never come ? If to 
the last one stretches in vain a blind man’s 
vain, misguided hands ? If one never 
care to win his way to Christ ; never care 
to join the crowd about Him ? If he ask 
nothing of Christ but just to be lett 
alone ? 

Ah, that is the request none ever gained 
from Him: He will not leave us alone. 

Sursum corda: earth is not the whole 
of the world; this chapter is not the end 
of the story; the discipline here is not 
the last word of Providence. 

Life is a long journey, and death is the 


next station on the line; our Father 
meets us there—we are going to a new 
school. 


“My child,” the Master will say to us. 
“In that lower school you made but little 
way. Most of the lessons were only halt 
mastered; and, indeed, for you, a slow 
learner, some were very hard, You needed 
more help than some—more explanation, 
more encouragement. Be brave, my child; 
there is no reading without a few tears ; no 
scholar who is not sometimes turned. But 
be of good cheer; slow to learn is often 
better a little carving on 
the stone than much scribbled on the 
slate. Come; all will be well. Here 
you will have new books and new com- 
panions ; here you will be in a new class ; 
here you will sit nearer to Me!” 


long to keep ; 
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Within the Walls 


A Story of Resker’s Rents 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


“The fierce confederate strife 
Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities.” 


ORDSWORTH’S lines had been running 
all day in Sister Helen’s mind as 
she penetrated foul, recking alleys, passed 
through stifling courts, and climbed steep 
stairs in dark, overcrowded houses. Winter 
is the time for quiet misery—when human 
beings, starved with cold and hunger, slink 
into holes like hibernating animals, and try 
to forget their woes as best they may. Sum- 
mer is the time for a fiercer wretchedness 
—the heavy, foctid air, the continual thirst, 
and the difficulty of sleeping, stir the blood 
into restlessness and excitement, and are 
responsible for a harvest of crime. The 
number of domestic quarrels, street rows, and 
free fights that Sister Helen had come 
across that day were beyond calculation ; 
everybody's temper seemed to be on edge, 
and it was really not much wonder. The 
summer had set in early, and the sun poured 
down its rays from a heaven of brass; air 
and space seemed the only things that could 
make life enjoyable in those long June hours, 
and since air and space were unobtainable 
in Resker’s Rents, the inhabitants of its 
congested streets secthed and fumed in 
restless muscry, 
“Take that, you young imp! 
words that greeted her as she paused out- 


were the 


side a door, after knocking vainly for admit- 
tance. 

Che sound of a stinging slap followed the 
words, the slap was followed by a scream, 
and the scream by a fall; it was not Sister 
Helen's custom to enter rooms without per- 
mission, but the silence that followed the 
fall decided her, and, turning the handle, 
she opened the door and went in. 

It was a room under the roof, and the heat 
was so stifling that it felt hike an oven. The 
rays of the western sun poured into it ruth- 
lessly, and the one small window let in 
nothing but the rank odours of the court 
beneath ; walls, floor, and ceiling were all 
equally dirty, and it seemed a cruel irony 
that such a place as this should be filled with 
tlowers The glowing day was one on which 


to dream of gardens of roses—roses red and 
white and yellow, roses dew-pearled and 
sun-kissed, flinging out their fragrance on 
the warm air; but the roses that lay upon 
this rickety table, and were piled upon the 
dingy bed, were the work of human fingers— 
hot, weary, human fingers—and though they 
were not devoid of a certain tawdry pretti- 
ness, they seemed to Sister Helen to take 
away nothing of the squalor of the scene, 

The roses, however, claimed but a small 
share of her attention, for on the ground lay 
a child, and its curiously twisted attitude 
filled her with a sudden fear. 

“T am afraid that your little girl has 
hurt herself,” she said, turning to the 
woman who stood by the table. ‘I don’t 
think you noticed my knock, but hearing 
the sound of a fall, I ventured to come in.” 

The exclamation and the blow were diplo- 
matically ignored, and though the woman 
was not responsive, she did not order her 
visitor out of the room as she might other- 
wise have done. 

“She's only shammin’,” she said briefly, 
as she sat down again and drew her imple- 
ments towards her. 

“Let me just see,’’ said Sister Helen, and 
kneeling down beside the child, she tried to 
turn her so that she might get a sight of her 
face. 

“I'm not going to hurt you,’ 
a reassuring tone, but a stifled cry was the 
only answer and the arms underneath the 
puny body were locked together more 
closely than before. 

“What is it that you have here ?”’ asked 
Sister Helen, but the unseen object answered 
for itself by extending a paw and suddenly 
inflicting a sharp scratch. She could not 
restrain an exclamation, but she regretted it 
the next moment, for the woman was roused 
by it to a fresh fury. 

“Tl chuck that nasty beast out of the 
winder an’ get rid of it for good an’ all!” 
she cried wrathfully, rising from her seat 
as though to put her threat into instant 


she said, in 


execution, 
A shrick from the child and a hiss from 
the cat were mingled with an cager assur- 
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‘<*T'd@ bin longin’ for a cup somethin’ 


Helen that no real harm 


but the woman was not to 


ance from Sister 
had been don 

be appeased, and seizing the child with a 
rough grasp, she thrust her out on the land 
the door and sat down 


ing, then slammed 


again to her work. 


Sister Helen longed to follow the child 
and make some attempt to comfort her, 
but her good nse told her that the bette 
course was to try and mollify the mother, 
and sitting down on the only other chair 
that the room possessed, she volunteered 


a polite remark about the roses 


They are so cleverly made that they 
might be real,”’ she said ; ‘‘ one scems to long 
for flowers in this sultry weather 

don't!” was the woman's’ only 
response, It was a disconcerting one, and, 
for the moment, Sister Helen hardly knew 


what to say next 

Perhaps you have nevet lived in the 
country,” she said. Iwas born and brought 
up there, and I have nevet lost my love for 
it Ih only id 1 can 


to shut my eyes a 
1 with 


my father ily 


earden quite plai 


orful,’ said the poor woman 


all the roses that he loved so much and the 
peas and mignonette im the borders.” 
‘] dessay,” the 


l ain't g 


sweet 


said woman in a dis- 


couraeing tone ; ot no time to shut 
my eyes, for my part “ig 
terribly 


Sister Helen, trying anothet 


hard work,” said 
tack, I sup- 


only by keeping on at it for the 


must be 


pose it 1s 
whole of every day that you can get enough 
to cat ?”’ 

* Pretty well the whole of the night, too,” 
was the gruff answer; “ tuppenee an how 
that’s 


about all I can earn, and find my own 


paste an’ glue, That's enuff to make one’ 
temper a bit ‘ot, ain't it 
The question wa i tacit apology, but 


though Sister Helen hailed it gladly, sac was 
too cautious to do so openly. 
The 


* children always 


weather 1s trying, too.”’ she said; 
vet fretful in the heat.” 
{fretful.”’ aid the mother, 


* Wish she Wo becos I'd 


of ’er She’s as pig 


“Jenny ain't 
snort, 
ack that 


’caded as a mule— that’s 


with a 


soon Sn out 


wot's the matter 


with ’er!’”’ 
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WITHIN THE WALLS 


Poor little Jenny, with the white, unlovely 
face, and the straggling elf-locks of hair—it 
seemed hard to believe that such capacity 
for self-will and obstinacy could exist within 
her tiny frame. A few tender words and 
caresses were what Sister Helen thought her 
most in need of, but it was too soon to say 
so yet. 

The woman's fingers were busy while she 
talked, bending the wire, binding it round 
with strips of lawn, fastening the petals of 
the flowers with a touch that was very deft, 
in spite of the scarred and worn condition of 
her hands; but though she never once 
faltered or blundered, it was evident that 
she had attention to spare for other things. 

‘You arsk ‘er dad an’ 'e'll tell you the 
same,”’ she went on after a pause. “ I often 
savs to ’im, ‘ Blake,’ 1 says, ‘ that gal will 
drive us out of our seven senses before she’s 
done ! 

‘She seems to be very fond of her cat,” 
said Sister IHlelen, with a_ pitiful remem- 
brance of the strenuous clasp of the thin arms 
round the unattractive object that they 
held 

And wot business ‘as she with a cat ?”’ 
demanded Mrs. Blake fiereely. ‘ One of 
the neighbours give it to ‘er when she was 
goin’ away, an’ | told Jenny she wasn't to 
‘ave it—a narsty, greedy brute, wot ‘ud 
eat anvbody out of ‘ouse an’ ’ome; but 
she’s that obstinate you might talk your- 
self black in the face without ’er listenin’ 
to vou. Lve kicked it out of the room 
dozens of times, but she always fetches it 
back again, worse luck to ‘er!”’ 

I suppose that you did not care for pets 
when vou were young ?”’ said Sister Helen. 

Mrs. Blake cocked a seornful eve at her. 

That's all you know about it,’’ she said. 
“Old Kover didn't care tor ‘is food from 


anybody but me, an’ the cocks an’ ‘ens 
followed me about all over the place ; an’ 
once my tather gave me a lamb ” she 
stopped suddenly and a wild expression of 


mingled anger, despair, and terror, swept 
over her face. 
Wot d'yve want to come an’ poke your 


nove in here for? ” she cried savagely. 
‘“— don't want to think about those 
days any more. If I think about ‘em 
I can't work; an’ if I don't work we shall 
starve It's all your fault for comin’ in 


an jawin’ about the country.” 


A icar rolled down her cheek and fell upon 
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the flower that she held. She brushed it 
away with a trembling hand, and the petal 
broke off short. 

There, that’s all the good you've done ! 
she exclaimed, flashing a look ot fury on her 
visitor. ‘‘I know the sort you are, an’ I 
‘ate such preachin’, pious ways. A good 
‘arf hour's work you've cost me, an’ if you 
don't git outside that door, I'll put you out, 
so there, now !”’ 

Most people would have said that she was 
the worse for drink, but Sister Helen knew 
that such fine work as hers would have been 
impossible to anyone who was not sober ; 
it was a clear case of nervous overstrain, 
engendered by heat, foul air, incessant toil, 
and insufficient nourishment. Yet, all the 
same, there was some truth in the accusa- 
tion that had been hurled at her—if she had 
not stirred up the memory of past days, 
Mrs. Blake would not have lost control of 
herself, and feeling that she was in great 
part responsible for the breakdown, she 
hastened to make amends. 

“Tam very sorry that I disturbed you,” 
she said, ‘“* I don’t wonder that you are upset. 
I am rather upset, too, for I have been the 
best part of an hour in the room below yours 
dressing the baby’s burns, and the poor little 
thing is a terrible sight, 1 can tell you. Now, 
I am going to ask you a favour—I have got 
some tea in my bag that I was taking to 
somcone in the next street, but I can go to 
her later, and if you'll let me run down and 
ect a kettle of boiling water from Mrs. 
Wilson's fire, I'll make some tea in your 
pot and we'll have a cup together,” 

No amends were ever yet made that did 
not involve self-sacrifice, and to drink tea in 
that room and out of that tea-pot was a 
sacrifice that called for all Sister Helen's 
courage, but she knew that the difference 
between making it for Mrs. Blake's benefit 
and sharing it with her was just the difference 
between impertinence and good-fellowship. 

A grunt was all the answer she received, 
but she took it as consent, and since the 
indispensable bag contained a tin of con- 
densed milk and a packet of biscuits as well 
as the tea, it was not long before a most 
appetising little meal appeared upon the 
table. 

‘Now, you just leave off and eat it in 
peace,” said Sister Helen cheerfully,“ It is 
all my fault that you were hindered, so you 
must let me pay you for the time I’ve made 
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vou lose. Let us enjoy our tea and a nice 
chat and you will get on all the quicker 
afterwards.”’ 

Enjoyment of the tea was no more than a 
figure of speech under the 
but she enjoyed it vicariously in the sight of 
Mrs. Blake’s content. 

‘I’d bin longin’ for a cup 

ful,’ said the poor woman, as she began 
I couldn't 
stop to light the fire ; besides, the fire ’eats the 


circumstances, 


somethin’ 


on a second edition ; 


place up so cruel, it’s better to go out an’ 
git a pint.” 

rhe getting of pints leads to trouble— 
Sister Helen knew that; yet how could 
blame be dealt out to this poor creature, who 
was condemned to perpetual hard labour 
carried on in a stifling atmosphere ? She, 
at any rate, could not find it in her heart to 
do so, and she changed the subject. 

“Is Mr, Blake not in work ?’ 

“Well, ’e is an’ e’ isn’t,” was the per- 
*’E’s got work, but ’e ain't 


she asked. 


plexing reply. 
wot you might call in it. 

“Do you mean that he only gets 
asked Sister Helen. 

‘It’s not jobs exactly,” said Mrs. Blake. 
She paused for a moment, then, yielding to 
of the tea, the respite from 
work ympathetic companionship, 
she suddenly burst out into narrative. 

“J lived in the country when I was a girl,” 


odd 


jobs ?” 


the influence 
and the 


‘down Essex way; as nice a little 
place as ever you see. We kept pigs an’ 
father ‘ad a tidy bit of 
y put away. There wos flowers in the 
you said just now; swect peas 


she said, 


poultry, an’ my 
mone 
garden like 
and stocks and mignonette—I can smell 
‘em all mght now, but I try not to 
the good—only makes the smells round 


Then the 


wot's 


ere scem a bit smellier. swine 


disease come, an’ father’s pigs died off, an’ 
mother fell into a waste, an’ all his money 
went for medicine, an’ father got ’is ’and 
cut to pieces in the turnip-chopper, Blake 


lived down that way, too, a silly sawney as 


ever you see; but ’e’s got a good ’eart— 
the may say wot they like of ’im—but a 
good ‘eart ’e ’as, an’ that I'll stick to with 
my dyin’ breath. Ik come round when ’e 
eard of all our troubles an’ ’e says to me, 
‘Sarah, my gal,’ ’e says, ‘1 ain’t much, but 
I'm better than nothin’, an’ if you like to 
take me, | won't say you no,’ ” 

It was not a romantic way of wouing, 
certainly, but Mrs. Blake’s voice trembled as 


she told the tale, and her eyes glistened with 
an appreciative tear, 

Blake ain't much ; 
she went on after a pause ; 
but ’e knew nothin’ about poultry, an’ as 
for pigs, they wos an unknown tongue to ’im. 
We wos sold up after we’d bin married six 
Mother was dead, pore soul, an’ 


’e wos right there,” 


‘e did ’is best, 


months, 
they took father to the workhouse; an’ 
Blake says to me, ‘ We'd best go to London, 
for there ain’t nothing doin’ ’ere.’ So we 
tramped it up, for we'd got no moncy for 
the railroad, an’ ’e started cadgin’ for jobs. 
Jenny wos born soon after we come, an’ I 
couldn't go out to work for a bit, an’ we 
‘adn’t a soul to go to for ’elp. My, it wos 
‘ard! Down at ’ome we knew everyone all 
round about, an’ they'd give you a good-day, 
even if they’adn’t got nothin’ else ; but up 
’ere, lor, they’re as ’eartless as if they wos 
stone images, an’ after all they’ve no call 
to be nice, for every bit of bread you get is 
snatched out of someone else’s mouth! 


* The fierce, confederate strife 
Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls oi cities.” 
The lines came back again to Sister Helen's 
mind as she listened ; townspeople were no 


more heartless than country pcople—that 
was not to be belicved for a moment—but in 
the fierce strife of competition the softer 


feclings were bound to be trampled under 
loot. 
“And did your husband get work at 


last ?”’ she asked. 
“Yes, ’e got work; ’e never lost ‘ope, 
Blake didn’t; ’e’s that sort. ‘Keep on 


‘anging about long cnough,’ ’e used to say, 
‘an’ you'll ’ang on to somethin’ at last.’ An’ 
e ’ung about the Mammoth 
irom 


so ’e did, for 
Stores in Castle Street, a bit 
‘ere, till one day ’c saw one of the packers 
kicked out for bein’ drunk, an’ ’e nipped in 
an’ arsked for the place betore it ‘ad bin 
gotit, too, wots 


away 


empty five minutes. <An’ ’c 
more, an’ come ‘ome fit to cat ‘is ’at with 
joy!” 

“People with good hearts generally get 
their reward in the long run,” Sister 
Helen brightly, but Mrs. Blake 
her the folly of that little effusion. 

“Tfo! do they !”’ she ‘it wos just 


Is good 


said 


oon showed 


sad ; 


, ‘cart that wos the undoin’ of ‘im. 


Packin’ wos ‘ard work, but ‘’e done it, an’ 
brought ‘ome ‘is money regular, an’ we lived 


on the tat of the land as you may say. An’ 
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then wot must the silly idjit do but go to 
‘elp another man as ‘e saw unloadin’ coals. 
‘Ketch 'old,’ says the man, ‘I’ve ’urt my 
‘and.’ An’ Blake ketches ’old, an’ ricks ‘is 
back an’ gets crippicd an’ loses ’is job; an’ 
not a mite of compensation does ’e get. 
‘It’s nothin’ to do with me,’ that’s wot Mr. 
Robson said, the man wot owns the Mammoth 
Stores. ‘Wot with rates ’ere, an’ taxes 
there,’ ’ e says, ‘an’ the Government clippin’ 
bits off our profits all round, we can't go 
compensating people wot git ‘urt on their 
own account.’ Stingy beast! That's wot 
I call ’im: but Blake, ’e won't call ‘im 
nothin’; ’is good ‘eart’s all turned to gall 
an’ wormwood, an’ ’e says'e'll be a bloomin’ 
anarchist before ’e’s done.” 

“And can he do no work now ?”"’ asked 
Sister Helen, with a feeling of strong sym- 
pathy for the victim of too much kind- 
heartedness. 

one wouldn't 
take ‘im on,”’ said Mrs. 
Blake bitterly. ‘‘ Talk 
of makin’ laws for the 
pore, there’s a_ black 
side to everything an’ 
there’s a side to that 
that’s black as pitch. 
All the masters are 
afraid of the Compen- 
sation Act an’ a chap 
wot's sickly or bin in- 
jured ‘as got to go 
on to the serap ‘eap 
nowadays. ‘I don't 
mind you. standin’ 
about near the door 
an’ carryin’ parcels for 
people,’ savs Mr. Rob- 
son; an’ Blake 'e up 
an’ says, ‘| cando that 
without your leave, I 
should ‘ope ; 1 didn't 
know you'd bought the 
street.’ ”’ 

‘And does he carry 
parcels ?”’ asked Sister 
Helen 

A gleam of pride lit 
up the faded eyes. 

“No, don't,’’ said 
Mrs. Blake, ain't 


a fool, tor all ‘e's su ha 


sawney. ‘FE got a mate 
of ‘is, wot can use ‘Is 


pen beautiful, to write ‘im out a board, 
sayin’ as ’e wos ‘urt in an_ accident, 
an’ that though ’e’d worked seven years 
in the Mammoth Stores ’e wos turned 
off without a penny, but that all ’is 
desire is to earn an honest livin’ an’ 
keep ’imself an’ ‘is family out of the work- 
‘ouse. That board ’as brought ’im all the 
luck ’e’s ever ‘ad ; people read it, an’ then 
they says, ‘Why, bless me, my pore man, 
wot an ‘orful shame!’ an’ then they gives 
‘im a copper or two.” 

“And what does Mr. Kobson say about 
it ?”’ asked Sister Helen. 

““Nothin’,”” said Mrs. Blake decisively. 
“’E looks at the board sometimes when 
’e comes along the street, but not a word do 
‘e say. If 'e don’t like it, ’e can give Blake 
compensation ; ’e knows that all right.” 

Sister Helen did not argue the point ; she 


want to give your cat some milk,’ she said"—p. 103¢, 
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was something to 
He might be a hard 


eling that there 
be said for Mr. Robson 


probably he was, or the Mammoth 
Stores would not have reached their present 
height of success; but it was quit cleat 
that he was not legally responsible for an 
accident that had happened outside his 
pret s and therefore he could not be 
bl 1 if he objected to being pilloried 
wutside his own door. She knew too little 


upon it, 
family 
than 


f the case to }% judgment 
and since the Blake 
unfortunate rather 


any 
however ; 


secmed to be 


undeserving, she felt a strong impulse to 
help them 

I suppo that he does not get many 
coppers ? she Sa 


‘ Five or six a dav,’ said Mrs Blake, her 


voice falling back into its old bitterness ; 
“just gets a bit for ‘Is mouth, that’s all. 
I’ve got to work for myself an’ the child ; 


not but wot she can work at the flowers as 
vell as me. but them blessed school officers 
are always after ‘cr It’s the law,’ they 
ays Ho, ves,’ I tells ‘em wot's the 
good of the law Always a worriting except 
when it might do pore people a bit of good, 


an’ then it wags it’s ’ead an’ says its very 


vy, but it can’t do nothin’.’ 
It scemed that should 
hold such a conception of the law in a coun 


strange anyone 


trv so civilised and well-governed as Ing 
land. but Sister Helen did not argue that 
point either she had had Jenny on het 
mind all the time that the mother had been 
ul ind she was anxiou to see what 
she ld do for her. 

I see if I can find vour little girl ?”’ 
she said as she rose from her chau “5 
dare i\ he would like some milk and 
biscuits before I go.”’ 

A faint Me outside the door had made 
her suspect child's proximity, and with- 
yut t for an answer, she went cout, 
closing t 10 fter her 

it is a pitiful ht tl met | ey 
Starved, 1 1d wizene witl hunted 
look on her f little Jenny crouched in a 
corner of the landing, her cat clasped in het 
arm S| | k t the approach ot 
i. strat r: but the voice that addressed he: 
was one that had planted confidence im 
] even more timid than her 

I 1 ur cat milk, 

1 Sister biel tor over the 

littl ‘ holding it so tieht 
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it: won’t you let me 


that 1 couldn't see 
have a look at it 

The childish face 
looked up 


T’ad to old ’im,”’ she whispe red hoarsely ; 


now 


brightened as Jenny 


“mother ‘its ‘im fearful when ’'e gets on ¢1 
work. She says she'll do for ’im, but I won't 
let 'er—Sandy’'s thins 

Rough-haired, wild-eved Sandy, snat hing 
subsistence from. the 
while hundreds of fellow-citi 
habited comfortable homes and had several 
for them every 


I've got 


the only 
gutter, 


a prec arious 
ens in 


excellent meals provided 
day! Yet there was not a cat in London that 
fulfilled a for his mere ex 
istence kept the flame of alight in a 
child’s neglected heart 

! That thought trans- 


nobler mission, 
ve 


Lhe rone po session 


fieured Sandy in Sister Helen’s eyes ; she 


saw him no longer as a miserable bunch ot 


bare bones and ragged fur, but as a ministe! 


ing angel, 

I think he’s a beauty,” she said as she 
stroked his head “Tye got some milk tot 
him in there come along with me, mother 
savs he can have some.’ 

Ihe last statement was a light exaggera- 


it did more to con ole Jenny than 
could have done 
Helen’ 


no opposition ral ed to the 
lt 


tion, but 


anything else and ventur- 


Sister protection, 


ing back under 


she found at lea 
fay 


had reigned mn 


with hea 


sharing of her meal 


was long since such ] 
the Blake establishment, and though Sister 
Helen was not given to self-ilattery, sh could 
not help feeling that her call on this | 
ticular afternoon had been distinctly prov 
dential But as she rose last to take het 
departure, ther he sound of a stumbh 
icp on the tail ad tl me vr of the 
family who he had not yet seen, burst int 
tne room 

Ullo! id Mr. Bilal oppin hort 


at sight of her. 
Mr. Blake was not a prepossessin: look 


ing object; crooked and 1 hapen th 
result of Ih vccident, | had small eve 1 
deep n thi head wid an ion that 
justified his wate uncom promisin deserip 
tion of him as a sawney At the present 
momel howeve his nati soft-hearted 
n wa erlaid by a frerce excitement that 
not even the presence of a stranger could 
restrain 
* Bin treatin’ you to a preni is she 

he said, in answer t Plal hurried 


me 


WITHIN 


explanation. ‘ Oh, well, 
that’s all right; I’ve 
nothin’ to say against it ; 
but I'm not goin’ to be 
trod on any longer, an’ 
sol tell you. I'd'’ave’ad 
a bob out of that old 
woman ’arf-a-crown, 


maybe—an’ out ’e comes 
just as I was tellin’ ’er 
my sad case—smug face, 
gold chain all across ’is 
waistcoat, an’, ‘ Now, my 
says, ‘move off. 
‘ave that sort of 
front of my 


says, an’ I 


man,’ ’e 
I can't 
thing in 
shop,’ ’e 


turns round an’ shakes 
my fist in ‘is face. ‘I'd 
burn your old shop, as 
soon as not,’ I says, 


‘you're a Mammoth 'Um- 
bug, an’ you knows it!’ ”’ 


There was a look on 
Mrs. Blake's face which 
showed that she was 


prouder of her husband 


at that moment than she 


had ever been before; 
that a man who was 
crippled destitute 


should dare to ‘ sauce ”’ 
the proprictor of a great 
establishment was 
thing short of heroic, and relieved him for 
ever from the 


It was not the 


no- 
charge of being a sawney. 
time to attempt either 
reprooft or argument ; so Sister Helen took 
her departure with no more than a civil 
good-bye and a promise to call again shortly. 

But on the next morning, as she gave a 
hurried glance to the newspaper before 
setting out on her rounds, she caught sight of 
a headline that fairly took her breath away : 


IN SOUTH 


DESTRUCTION OF 


“GREAT 
Toral ROBSON'S 


MAMMOTH STORES.” 


A few hours ago she would have read it 
with a dispassionate concern, but her intro- 
luction to the Blake family and her remem- 
brance of the threat that she had heard with 
her an acute personal 

That the 
be arrested there could be no doubt, and as 


her own ears, gave 


interest in the matter man would 


soon as she had visited her more pressing 


LONDON : 


THE WALLS 


“But it was no police officer who entered the room 


sick cases, she went round to the court in 
which he lived, and passing through the 
groups of excited neighbours, went upstairs 
and asked for admittance. 

There was no nervous about 
Mrs. Blake this her 
work as usual, red roses and green leaves 
but 


agitation 
morning ; she sat at 


up under her rapid fingers ; 
her face was set and stony. 

“You needn't come preachin’ at 
she said sullenly, as Sister Helen entered, 
‘*T don’t want none of that stuff. Blake 
didn't do it, but there’s no chance of their 
believin’ ’im, an’ it ain't a bit of good your 
tellin’ me that things is all for the best when 
‘e's goin’ to be put in prison for what's no 


growing 


fault of ’is! 
‘Has he 
Sister. 
** T dessay ’e is by now,” said Mrs. Blake in 
‘’Ide,’ says to’im, 
But ‘e only 


been arrested ?"’ asked the 


a tone of stolid despair, = 


‘'‘ide before you're took !’ 
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laughs in my face. Oh, ’e’s a plucky one, 
‘eis; ’e may be a fool, but ’e’s no coward.” 

He m git not be a coward, but thcre was 
no courage in his face when he came in a 
moment later; he looked haggard and 
h 1, and he turned angrily upon Sister 
Helen as though her presence there was the 
last straw in his burden of misery 

‘Git out, can’t you,’’ he snarled. ‘‘ Wot's 
the good of sayin’ you ain't bin tale-tellin ? 
Go an’ let Robson know you ’eard me say I'd 
burn the place.”’ 

““T came to see if there was any way in 
which I could help you,”’ said Sister Helen, 
but he did not heed her. 

“‘T’'ve never stole, I’ve never acted dis- 
honest—I’ve only tried to get a bit of 
bread to put in my mouth; but it’s all a 
shovin’ an’ a snatchin’, an’ there’s no room 
for pore people in this world. Best thing I 
can do is to git out of it—lI’ll go an’ make 
a ’ole in the water, an’ then they'll ’ave to 
keep them I leave behind me! ”’ 

He was moving about restlessly, like a 
trapped animal in a cage, and Sister Helen 
watched him compassionately ; but to her 
mind the sight of the wife was even sadder 
as she plied her work ceaselessly, casting 
piteous glances at her husband. 

A silence followed his words, and then the 
sound of a heavy step was heard on the stair. 

rhey’re comin’ for me!” said Blake, 
and with a cry of agony his wife sprang up 
and threw her arms round him 

They shan't git you,"’ she said; “ not 
without they come over my dead body!” 

But it was no police officer who entered 
the room, it was an elderly man, smartly 
dressed, but disordered in hi appearance 
and with signs of exhaustion on his face 

They told me you had threatened to 


jump into the river,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I came 
round to find you, ill as I can spare the time 
I only want to say that I know you did not 
set fire to the Mammoth Store I thought 


that you might not believe it if I sent you a 
message by anvone else.’ 


He turned to go without waiting for an 


answer, but his tep faltered suddenly and 
he would have fallen if Sister Helen had not 
caught him and guided him to a ch 

Drink this shit aid a he Opened hea 
bag and poured out a draught; you are 


His breath came back after a moment. and 
he nodded as he handed her back the ela 


“I’ve been up all night,”’ he said, * fighting 
an1 fizhting, but it’s no good, the Mammoth 
Stores are done for! It’s all my own fault, 
because I wouldn’t spend the money on the 
necessary safeguards. Now it’s too late.” 

Thev were all staring at him—Blake, his 
wife, Sister Helen, and Jenny with her cat 
in her arms. 

‘* This will take the stiffening out of me, 
he said. ‘ I've been in too much haste to 
get rich, that’s about it, and I've always 
looked down on people who had misfortunes, 
and said it was their own fault. That’s 


what's amiss with most of us—we're all 
striving with one another, and when one goes 
under the others gloat like a pack of wolves. 
I've got my punishment now, for I'm not 
above half insured ; but I mean to work my 
way up again, and this time I won't tread 
on those who are down. You've had a hard 
time, Blake, I know that—a hard time that 
was brought about by helping someone else ; 
and to show that I've learnt my lesson, there 
will be a place for you at eighteen shillings 
a week as soon as I get started again.’ 

He sprang up from his chair as hi finished 
speaking and tramped off down the stairs 
while dead silence reigned amongst those 
whom he had left behind him. Blake's 
face was working strangely, Siste 
Helen found it difficult to think of any words 
that would express her feclings, but Mrs 
Blake’s powers of speech were not long in 
returning to her, and drawing Jenny to 
her, she gave her a most unwonted kiss. 

* T'll never knock Sandy about again,’ she 
said, and though Jenny did not understand 


why the promise should have come at that 


moment, Sustec! Helen pondered as she 
made her way home on those sweet uses of 
prosperity which sometime seem to b 


overlooked by the moralists and philosopher: 

Ihere are sorrows barricaded within the 
walls of cities, but happily there are joys 
also kindnesses and COMM Passions art not 
absent from its dark courts and sordid 
streets, and, more happily still, each kindness 
and each compassion engenders other 0 
that those who see the ever-widening circle are 
not to be blamed for beheving that good 1s 


after all stronger than evil; that the fierce 


trifle of warring fore: will one day be 
harmonised into brotherhood, and that ser- 
vice will no longer be distigured by slavery, 
but b trengthened and ennobled until it 
becomes perfect treedom 
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The World 


of Nature 


1.—CAN PLANTS THINK ? 
By Mrs. RICHMOND 


MODERN writer has gone so far as 

to assert that plants are capable 
of thought and consideration, modify- 
ing their actions according to their 
circumstances and surroundings, in much 
the same way that is found in the animal 
world. Perhaps this is another way of 
expressing belief in the instincts with 
which Nature has provided them, both for 
the purposes of self-preservation and the 
propagation of their kind ; for the meanest 
weed (if there be such a thing) ts equally 
determined with the fruit tree to obey the 
law of its Creator, i.e. to be fruitful and 
replenish the land. Until these orders have 
been thoroughly carried out, plants take 
great care of themselves; but when once 
the seed is ripe, many a flower will suc- 
cumb to dangers 
which it would 
have survived 
before its 
mission in the 
world was ful 
filled. 

A slight ex- 
amination of the 
clitfering fates of 
a few grass-seeds 
will supply a 
case point, 
One seed may 
fall on rich soil, 
and will then 
‘row. tall and 
strong for 
months before 
it attempts to 
flower, spending 
its energy in 
producing a 
large quantity 
of succulent 
foliage, most 
useful as food 
for cattle. But 
a similar seed Moll, 


may chance to GREAT TITMOUSE'’S NEST 


fall between the flagstones of a yaid, or 
the cracks of a pavement, where the soil 
is very poor, and the continual traffic 
of passing feet makes vigorous growth an 
impossibility. 

In this difficulty the seed will still do 
its duty. Even if there should be no room 
for foliage to expand, it will be found, on 
examination, to have flowered and seeded 
without the help of leaves ; the tiny stems 
and flowering spikes, even if not more 
than two inches in length, lying flat 
between the stones to protect the seed 
from injury. 

Or look at the dandelion (an excellent 
plant for a salad, with large tender, up- 
right leaves under cultivation) growing 
in the lawn, where the constant cutting 
of the sward 
makes it most 
difficult to 
carry out the 
orders of 
Nature ; and to 
our thinking 
this might well 
be impossible. 

But the dan- 
delion knows 
how to manage 
its affairs. It 
may have a few 
short leaves, 
which cun- 
ningly lie flat 
amongst the 
grass, but in 
any case it will 
produce — buds, 
which also lie 
quite flat on 
their leaf-stalks 
until a sunny 
day arrives, and 
they know that 
they can carry 
out their life- 
work rapidly. 
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NEST OF SPOTTED FLYCATCHER IN GAMEKEEPEF 
CAP THROWN ON SAPLING OAK, 


The flower-stalk, until then horizontal, 
will be found to have turned to the 
perpendicular (making a sharp angle o1 
elbow in its length), and the bud, which 
has been waiting for a suitable day with 
plenty of sunshine, will open with extra 
ordinary rapidity, ripening its seed, which 
the wind will disperse before the gardener 
can arrive with the small guillotine, if 
only a few hours of life can be secured 
before execution. 

Double flowers, in many cases, refuse to 
produce seed. They are (more particu- 
larly those which possess tubers) apt to 
become forgetful of their work, especially 
under high cultivation. Tuberous begonias 
(originally single flowers), when amply 
supplied with food and water, appear to 
change their nature to a certain extent ; 
they begin by gradually exchanging thei 
stamens (on the male flowers) for petals ; 
each stamen broadening itself out to add 
to the rosette of petals, and losing its 
power of reproduction (i.e. the pollen on 
the stamen) in so doing, Trusting to the 
fact of its possessing a tuber, besides the 


richness of its diet, and the care of its 
owner, the plant seems to become arrogant 
and forgetful, given over to pride in its 
own magnificence; and in that state it 
is flagrantly disobeying the universal law 
of Nature 


But should it be alarmed by the cessa- 
tion of a supply of good food, and obtain 
water only in small quantities, the plant 
will repent of its former behaviour, and 
revert to its single state, the petals will 


again become stamens with their fertilis- 
ing protoplasms, and the former splendour 
of the flower will be exchanged for poverty 
with fruitfulness. 

This plant is thus cultivated for seed ; 
the resulting seeds (as small as the atoms 
of rust, which they resemble, too, in 
colour) being the most valuable in com- 
merce, for they are worth their weight in 
gold-dust. 

Fruit trees, if planted in rich soil, often 
make much wood, but refuse to blossom ; 
and there are various devices by which 
the horticulturist checks this undesirable 
luxuriance—such as by means o! root- 
pruning, ringing, or cutting a ring of bark 
from their stems in order to induce them 
to bear fruit. 

The Australian Blue Gum (Euca-ypfis 
globulus) can be thrown into blossom in 
its fifth year, if it is alarmed into the 
belief that it is in danger of losing its 
lite. 

A specimen of this tree grew rapidly in 
a sheltered corner of the writer's garden, 
and attained the height of about sixteen 
feet, when it was fixed to a strong stake 
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by means of thick iron wire, to prevent 
injury by the wind. In a year’s time it 
produced a quantity of blossoms, although 
other trees of the same kind in the neigh- 
bourhood failed to do so. On examination, 
it was evident that the bark of the 
flowering eucalyptus had been ringed by 
means of the wire, which prevented the 
natural expansion of the trunk at the 
point at which 
it was fixed to 
the stake. 

Another kind 
of plant which 
is easily man 
aged by means 
of alarm for its 
existence is the 
Indian Garland 
Flower (Hedy- 
chium gardnert- 
anum), which 
produces. tall 
spikes of pale 
vellow waxen 
blossoms in the 
summer, fol 
lowed by very 
handsome scat 
let berries in 
winter, 

But these 
berries are sel 
dom seen be 
cause the high 
feeding which 
this plant needs 
at its flowering 
time induces it 
to imagine that 
having thick 
rhizomatous 
roots, and such an abundance of water 
and food, seed bearing need not be accom- 
plished at present. 

But take this plant out of the conser- 
vatory when the blooms are just expanded, 
place it out of doors in the full sunshine, 
and deprive it of all water for four days, 
and the result will be that the blossoms 
Will set into large berries, for the plant 
goes in tear of its life and can no longer 
delay the performance of its duty. 

Phe extraordinary rapidity with which 
Venus’s Fly-trap (Dionea  muscipula) 
catches its prey when it alights on the 


(Photo. T. A. Metcalfe, Pickering.) 


SPOTTED FLYCATCHER'’S NEST 
WITH ECGS ON 
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surface of the leaf, has something quite 
uncanny about it ; and the devices of many 
plants of the same order to secure the 
insects on which they feed, are most 
ingenious. The sweet and sticky margin 
of the tropical pitcher-plants lure many 
insects to their death by drowning, in 
order to provide the insect-soup on which 
these tropical things flourish; and even 
our native Dro- 
sera (Sundew) 
is not free from 
suspicion of 
murder. 

Then there 
are other plants 
of bad charac- 
ter, which are 
the Thugs of 
the vegetable 
world, for they 
live by means 
of strangling 
their victims, 
and have no 
honest way of 
gaining their 
own livelihood. 
The Broomrape 
banche) 
family are all 
of evil repute, 
for they throttle 
the roots of the 
vetches, of 
furze,  clovers, 
and other legu- 
minous plants, 
robbing them of 


IN KETTLE. —SPARROW’S NEST the rich nitro- 


TOP OF KETTLE. ° 
gen which they 


have collected 
from the air for their own roots, and seiz- 
ing this private store for themselves. 
What could be more like the actions of 
human thieves 2? The Tooth-worts which 
infest the roots of nut-bushes, elms, and 
other trees are like unto them; and both 
are singularly wanting in beauty, being 
clothed in dirty-brown tints, as a rule, 
and having no green leaves. Even one of 
the Persicarias (Black Bindweed) has taken 
to evil courses, for it climbs on the stems 
of other plants, and strangles them in so 
doing ; and these evil-doers by no means 
exhaust the list of the criminals of the 
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vegetable world. We can, however, 
scarcely blame the root-stock of a grafted 
for starving the graft, and throwing 
such a proceeding is 
for 


up its own suckers ; 
but too commen amongst ourselves, 
selfishness is almost universal. 

How far the actions of plants may be 


THE QUIVER 


attributed to instinct, and how far to a 
kind of consideration of special circum- 
stances which nearly approaches reason, 
we must leave the reader to judge; the 
subject may be studied with great advan- 
tage by those who take a personal interest 
in their plants. 


2.._NESTS IN STRANGE PLACES 
By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


selecting a site for a nest most birds 
appear to follow a more or less fixed 
rule. Year by year the rooks assemble on 
the summits of their ancestral elms and 
the guillemots on the ledges of the sea- 
cliffs. With equal fidelity we find the lap- 
wings returning in the spring to the same 
rough pastures, the terns to their rocky 
islets, the landrails to the mowing grass, 
and the woodpeckers to their holes in the 
decayed trees. 
Yet instances are 
constantly occur 
ring which go to 
prove that even 
nest-building 
in a state of evo- 
Jution, and that, 
from time to 
time, original 
thinkers arise to 
set aside conven- 
tionality and to 
make a bold de- 
parture from the 
traditional plan. 


Is 


bird, the two most familiar of the titmice 
the great and the blue—-and, in a lesser 
degree, the pied wagtail and the redstart, 
are all birds of the homestead, and it 
to these that one looks for original think- 
ing when the annual question of the 
selection of a nesting site arises. 

The house sparrow is a most daring 
innovator. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the house sparrow, like the tree 
sparrow, Was ori- 
ginally a builder 


Is 


in trees exclu- 
sively. Now, al- 
though still at 


times piling up 
a coarse, domed 
structure of 
straw in the 
leafy summits of 
beech or elm, he 
will boldly seize 
upon any 
of vantage which 
offers itself, vary- 
ing from the hole 


coign 


It is interesting in the roof to 
to note that the the nest which 
species which ex- the little martin 
hibit the greatest has toilfully 
tendency to inno- erected beneath 
vation in the di- the eaves. In 
rection of nest- this connection 
building are it may be said 
those most that the tree 
nearly associated sparrow would 
with man rhe appear to be 
house sparrow, slowly adopting 
robin, wren, some of its neat 
spott ed fl y- ROBIN’S NEST IN OLD KETTLE HALF WAY UP A congener’s 
catcher, black HEDGE. trouble-saving 
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devices. Although in England it 
still almost invariably nests in the 
hole of some remote tree, in France 
it appears to have taken on the 
house sparrow’s habit of frequent- 
ing human domiciles and of building 
in suitable recesses. 

The robin, again, aot content 
with the hackneyed bank or mossy 
wall in the orchard, appears to be 
always on the look out to better 
its condition. As in the case of the 
spotted flycatcher, its efforts in this 
direction are often remarkable for 
their ingenuity rather than for their 
grasp of the exigencies of the case. 
Still, the shelf of a bookcase in an 
empty room, the interior of a broken 
lamp, the recesses of an old hat 
fixed in the garden for a scarecrow, 
the pocket of a disused coat hang- 


WORLD 


ing in the outhouse—all these se- 
lections mark the spirit of the 
pioneer. 


In the wagtail family it is in the 
pied alone—the species which may 
be fairly said to be most closely 
in touch with humanity—that the 
desire to experiment becomes ap- 
parent. The yellow and the grey 
cling with little or no deviation to the 
localities chosen by their remote ancestry. 
The pied wagtail, on the other hand, often 
makes definite attempts to discover an 
altogether original nesting site, and then 
adapts itself to new conditions with a 
zeal worthy of greater success than is 
usually attained. It might well be thought 
that our railways, with their constant 
noise and disturbances, would be instinc- 
tively shunned by all peace-loving birds. 
What, then, shall be said of the pair of 
pied wagtails which built their nest on a 


(Photo 
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T. A, Metcalfe, Pickering.) 


WREN’S NEST IN OLD BOOT. 


ledge beneath a railway wagon in a sid- 
ing near Crewe, and when the wagon 
subsequently made long journeys to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom still faith- 
fully attended their charge and eventu- 
ally reared their brood ? Or, again, of the 


blackbirds which recently nested between 
the points on the North Eastern line near 
Filey, and continued to sit bravely not- 
withstanding the thundering trains over- 
head ? 

The photographs here given show clear 
originality on the part of their subjects. 
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A Home Song behind, in another and tar deeper sense 
] TURNED an ancient poet's hook, we do not necessarily leave them behind. 
ind found upon the page Our losses, disappointments, humiliations, 
we prison make, blunders, wrongs, and bereavements still 
ne tron bars a-cage.”’ pursue us, harassing our soul, drinking up 
Yes, that is tru ind something move our spirit. We brood over these memories, 
You’ 1 find, where’er you roam, and they engender in us vexation, cynicism, 
That marble floors and gilded wails unbelief, weakness, despair. Oh, how vividly 
Can evn oneal « home. the dark things live with us, mocking, tor- 
But every house where Love abides, menting, paralysing us! That loss 1 suffered, 
tnd Friendship is a guest, am | never to dismiss it Is it always to 
Is surely home, and home, sweet home haunt me, spoiling the peace and bravery 
Koy ther the heart can vest. of my soul Phat wrong | suffered, am | 
Henry VAN DYKE. never to forget it 2 Is it ever to work bitterly 
in mv imagination and feeling ? God, if you 
ol seek Him, will be your rear-ward. He will 


The Use of the Clouds 


rIMES people 
that 


complain of clouds 


come over them; they would 
like a life all sunshine. They forget that 
where there are no clouds above there 1s 
desert beneath ; and that burning sunshine, 
scorching winds, and arid, treeless desolation 
are the result of cloudless skies The 
clouds give us shelter from the fiercest of 
heat [he clouds give us rain to refresh 
the thirsty soil The clouds drop fatness 
on all the hills and valleys in the wilder- 
nes The clouds come to us and bring the 
treasured wealth of lake, and sea, and ocean 
and pour it out upon us 
Thanks be to God for the clouds ; and 
while we remember that the Lord ts a sun, 
let us also remember that He t lso a 
shield and that clouds and SS are 
round about Him, and justice and judgment 
are the habitation of His throne And it 
His clouds overshadow the brightness of 
our life, it is to bring us new blessings such 
as we should never gain amid scenes of cloud 
less sunshine and uninterrupted prosperity 
The Shadow of the Past 
our rear-ward means that the 
God of Israel will come between us 
and the orrow ot the past When God 
came down to deliver Israel from Egypt 
Lidl have een thy sorrows and 
heard thy e1 In the years behind us 
we, also, hav hed our sorrows, and God ha 
heard our c! and whilst, in one sense 
we leave our misfortunes and troubles 


emancipate from the sorrowful past. 


In the art gallery of Manchester is a 
striking picture, entitled The Waters of 
Lethe.’ On one side of the magic river 
is a crowd of the old, the disfigured, the 
shrunken, the haggard, the sed; but 
oe through the mystic waters they 
reappear on the other bank of the river in 


the b coll of immortal youth, their lips tuned 
to they walk amid asphodels, they are 
crowned with amaranth. Oh, that our 
spirits might pass through some such stream 
oft torgs tfulness, of reinvigoration, of Tre- 
juvenescence, and once be fresh and 
free and bright! It may be so 

rhe of God is more than the fabled 
Lethe ; rest in that grace, bathe your soul in 
it. and vou shall find rest unto your soul. 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. 


song, 


grace 


PHER, in 


Savs: 


ARTIN LU 
biography, have one 
preacher that I love better than any other 


hus autoe 


on earth; it is my little tame robin, who 
preaches to me daily I put his crumbs 
upon my window-sill, especially at night, 
He hops on to the window sill when he 
wants his supply, and takes as much as 
he desires for his need From thence he 
always hops to a little tree near by, and 
lifts his voice to God and sings his carol of 
praise and gratitude, tucks his little head 
under his wing, and goes fast to sleep, and 
leave to-morrow to look after itself Hle 


the best preacher that | have on earth 3 
W. 
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BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. 


Photo Studies by E. W. Jackson. 
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Strangers and Pilgrims 
N° man will be of much use in this world 
unless he is a pilgrim through it. No 
man will raise the world unless his eyes are 
fixed, and fixed definitely and clearly and 
perpetually, on the Pattern of all things in 
the heavens, so that he knows what he is 
doing when he tries to transform and re- 
generate this carthly society. No man can 
help hi very much who has not, 
n one word, got his treasures in the heavens, 
» that he is not secking treasures upon earth, 
therefore, perfectly disinterested. 
Having girded on the armour of the pilgrim- 
age, having realised that trials and tempta- 
tions await him to the end, and having seen 
a great way off the city that out 
of the heavens, and being ravished with its 
beauty and convinced of its existence, he 
can turn to men with a great heart entirely 
liberated, at leisure from itself, and can say 
to them, ‘I would live with you, I would 
die with you, I would minister to you, I 
would save you, for my own treasures being 
in heaven, I am, as it were, free to attend 
to you who are on earth, and who possibly 
do not yet to the Heavenly City or 
enter upon the way which leads thither.’’— 
Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


1iows 


and 


descends 


aspire 


Friendship 
A FRIEND ts one whose presence gives us 


1 sense of peace that time cannot destroy, 
For things feel ave hard to say, 
The golden thoughts we cherish, day by day, 
Deep in our hearts ave ever burning bright 
But baldly put in words they lose their light 
To friends a silence oft ts eloquent, 


th at most 


Each knows and realises what is meant 
1 touch, a glance, a thought but half defined, 
Ts answered by the understanding mind 


Friendship ts as dew to flow'rs and earth, 


1/7 unassuming, vet of wondrous worth 
"Tis thus we value until life shall end 
The firm, sincere affection of a friend 
Mary OYLer. 
USTY garments may pass muster in 
the subdued light of the winter, 
but their imperfections stand revealed in 
the fierce inquisitiveness of the summer 
sun. Our characters may appear respectable 
when judged by the dull standards and 
maxims of the world They appear quite 


otherwise when they stand in the blezing 
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The Hunger after Righteousness 
- LESSED are they that hunger and 
thirst.” Think of the picture that that 
the ravenous desire of a starving 
man, the most fierce longing of a parched 
throat. Is that a picture of the intensity 
of the depth of our desires to be 
Do we professing Christian men and women 
long to be delivered from our evils and to 
be clothed in righteousness, with an honesty 
and an and a continuity of 
longing which would make such words as 


suggests 


good ? 


earnestness 


these anything else, if applied to us, than 
the bitterest irony 2.) Oh, one looks out over 
the Christian Church and looks into one’s 
own heart and contrasts the tepid, the lazy, 
the occasional, and, I am afraid, the only 
half-sincere wishes to be better with the 


unmistakable carnestness and reality of our 
longings to be rich, or wise, or prosperous, or 
famous, or happy in our domestic relation- 


ships.—Rrv. ALEXANDER McLaren, D.D. 

'VE been a great deal happier since I 

have given up thinking about what 


is easy and pleasant, and being dis¢ ontented 
because [I couldn't have my own will. Our 
life is determined for us ; and it makes the 
mind very free when we give up wishing, 
and only think of bearing what is laid upon 
us, and doing given us to do. 
G. ELtor. 


what is 


The Hardest Forgiveness 


HIRE is only one kind of person whom 
it is more difficult to forgive than the 
person who has wronged us; and that ts 
the person whom we have wronged It is 
hard enough to keep sweet and forgiving 


when we are right, and they are wrong, 
and we know it. But when we have been 
in the wrong, and have been sharply 


taken to task by someone who 
does this not at all in a Christian spirit, then 
to own up, and forgive, and forget, and bear 
no grudge whatsoever, calls for the miracle 
of Christ power in us to as great degree as 
in any test that can come. It is a 
harder, higher form of forgiveness than that 
which even the saintly Stephen showed when 


criticised o1 


ever 


he prayed for the forgiveness of his murderers. 
For Stephen was in the right, and they were 


in the wrong, and he knew it lo forgive 
when we have been wrong is to lay claim 
to the promise of the ‘new creation” 


which any man may have who is in Christ. 


light of God’s countenance.—Rev. J. H It is to pass at once from the death of sin 
Jowetr, M.A., D.D. to the life of conquest and victory. 
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| URING the past few months there 

has been a_ considerable amount of 
writing—and much talk—-concerning the 
paper- 


system of preparing food, known as 
bag cookery.” When the subject was first 
introduced to the British public through 
the medium of a well-known daily paper, 
comments of every description—adverse, 
culogistic, sceptical, and credulous—were 
called forth, and the majority of persons 
treated the idea with amused _ tolerance. 
* Another food fad,’’ ‘* Paper bags indeed— 


what next?’’ were the remarks heard. 
Since that time paper-bag cookery has be- 
come an established fact. At first it was 
the “fashion” to try experiments with 


food cooked in bags. These tests resulted 
in proofs positive that there was “ some- 
thing in’’ the system, and with knowledge 
came not only pleasurable assurance, but 
also the long-delayed answer to the chronic 
wail of the weary housewife, ‘‘ Oh, that one 
could concoct differently tasting dishes out 
of ordinary everyday food ingredients !”’ 

It must not, however, be taken for granted 
hecause the system has now, for the first 
time, been brought within the reach of all 
those who wish to avail themselves of it, 
that it is the outcome of a sudden inspira- 
tion. This is by no means the case. Rather 
is it the result of many years’ experiments 
based on the old and well-known French 
custom of cooking en papillote—i.e. wrap- 
ping small articles (fish, chops, ete.) in but- 
tered paper and baking them in the oven. 

Some fifteen years ago it occurred to M. 
Sover (the worthy grandson of the world- 


PAPER-BAG COOKERY 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


renowned chef of that name) that this method 
of cooking might be applied with advantage 
to other and more numerous branches of the 
culinary art. His series of experiments 
always met with the same result: the food 
thus cooked was deliciously tender and most 
appetising to look upon, but spoilt by the 
flavour of paper which it had absorbed 
during the cooking process. So sure was 
M. Soyer of the merits of paper-bag cookery 
that he betook himself to the offices of a 
great paper-bag manufacturing firm and 
begged them to carry out investigations 
with a view to discovering a suitable paper. 
After encountering and overcoming many 
difficulties a paper was produced which in 
every respect fulfilled the requirements. 
Then followed an exciting period of new 
practical tests, all of which answered M. 
Soyer’s wildest expectations, and corro- 
borated his previous opinion as to the three 
chief merits already found in the system : 


1. The immense improvements in the 
flavour of the viands thus treated. 
The reduction in shrinkage and con- 
sequent waste. 
3. The lessening of time necessary for 
cooking, and saving of heating fuel. 


to 


It will be readily grasped that these three 
advantages, useful as they are, do not by 
any. means exhaust the list of profits to be 
gained from paper-bag cookery. The reason 
for its adoption that will appeal most to 
the busy housewife is the great saving of 
labour: no pots or saucepans to be cleaned, 
no basting or attention to be bestowed on 


* * Mrs. St. Clair will be glid to answer any inguivies on matters dealt with in this department. Letters, 
which must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, should be sent to * The Home Department," 
THe Ovivi Otice, La Belie Sauvage, London, F.C, 
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the food whilst it is in the oven, and no 
smell of cooking pervading the house. 
Against these advantages must be placed 
the expense of the paper bags and a grid ; 
but the makers assure me that with the 
demand for these necessary articles 
a reduction on the original price will be 
speedily effected and they will be placed 


within the reach of the humblest house- 


keeping allowance 

During the first week of the paper-bag 
cookery era I made various experiments 
on food cooked from recipes taken from M. 
Soyer’s book, with results that were pleas- 
ing both to myself and my family. Whilst 
making these tests various small contingen- 
cies arose, and seeing that a demonstration 
was to be given by the inventor of the sys- 
tem, I obtained a ticket and passed a delight- 
fully instructive morning at the Queen's 
Hall, watching with great interest the cook- 
ing of various dishes. The critical audience 
was composed of domestic economy instruc- 
tresses employed in the London County 
Council Schools who fully availed themselves 
of the verbal invitation to ask any questions 
relating to the business in progress. I:x 
plicate answers were promptly given, and 
much useful information thus gained, At the 
close of the demonstration I had a short 
conversation with M. Sover, who kindly 
gave me permission to publish any direc- 
tions and recipes from his book (‘‘ Soyer's 
Paper-Bag Cookery "’) that I thought might 
be helpful to the readers of Tut QUIVER. 
I may also mention that M. Soyer, though 
accustomed to cater for persons to whom 
expense is no object, is greatly interested 
in the cooking of meals for those to whom the 
expenditure of every penny is a matter of 
consideration, and he is quite convinced that, 
if properly carried out, his system will pro 
duce the happiest results in humble homes. 
He hopes, ver oon, to arrange for demon 
Strations of the method in every town and 
village, not only in the United Kingdom, but 
aso in our far-away colonies, in order that 
people may see the process and judge of the 


results for themselves. 


General Directions 


Because paper bags are advocated for 


cooking many articles of everyday diet, it 
must not be supposed that they will entirely 
take the place of aucepan They are not, 
for instance uitable for boiling cabbages, 
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beans, cauliflowers, artichokes; cooking 
macaroni or other similar pastes, scrambled 
eggs, omelettes, ete. But delicious stews, 
curries, pies (both meat and fruit), baked 
puddings, cakes, etc., as well as ordinary 
roasts of joints and poultry can be thus 
prepared. 

The following instructions for using bags 
must be followed : 

1. Select a bag which “ fits ’’ the food to 
be cooked. It is better to choose one that 
is too large than too small 

2. The inside of the bag must be either 
greased with butter, dripping, or oil, or 
water must be added to the contents. The 
greasing applies to fish, meat, and poultry 
cooking. The water is added to vegetables, 
stews, etc. 

3. Prepare the food according to the 
recipe, place the bag on the table, lift the 
uppermost edge, then put in the ingredients, 
taking care not to tear the edges of the 
bag. 

j. Double the edges of the bag over two 
or three times, and secure them with a pin 
or clip. (M. Soyer used a clip composed of 
a long loop of wire with another piece ot 
wire which clipped into one end, something 
like a huge safety-pin with a blunt point.) 

The ends of the bag should also be turned 
over in case of leakage If a bag leaks o1 
bursts the aperture can be healed by the 
application of paste made by mixing the 
white of an egg with flour, or if this ts not 
handy ship the burst bag with its contents 
into another which is slightly larger than 
the first 

The papel bag may he placed in an 
ordinary coal-heated oven or one that is 


warmed by gas or electricity The average 
heat, when the food is first placed in the 
oven, should be not less than 200° Fk, A 
cooking thermometer can be purchased 


from 5s. Od. upwards, and although the 
common paper test av// answer the pul 
pose the outlay on a proper heat-tester is 
money well spent 

One very important fact is that the paper 
bag must be placed on a wire grid or trivet 
It is essential that the air should circulate 
freely all round the bag; if it 1 tood 
directly on the oven shelf the bag will 
explode and the contents be poilt 

No dishes are necessary except in the case 
of fruit- or meat-pies 

One of the most interesting questions asked 
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Some Paper-Bag Cookery 


A ROLLED SIRLOIN OF BEEF, READY TO BE PLACED 
WEIGHT, 44 Le 


at the Oucen's Hall was, “‘ How can you tell 
when the food in the bag is cooked ? ”’ 

There are various tests. <A tiny hole may 
be made in the top of the bag (except in 
the case of vegetables) through which the 
state of the contents can be inspected ; or 
a long needle may be inserted through both 
bag and food In the case of cakes or 
pastry gentle pressure from the outside will 
denote whether the food is cooked; but 
experience and the use of the thermometer 
will teach more than any hard-and-fast 
rules If any doubt exists, let the food 
remain for a little longer in the bag, for one 
of the greatest comforts of paper-bag cookery 
is that the contents may, without detri- 
ment, remain in the oven longer than the 
specified time for cooking them. 


To Dish Up 
When the food is 


Recipes 

The person who has 
never tasted fish cooked 
in a paper bag has a 
very pleasant new experi- 
ence yet in prospect, for 
it is difficult to believe 
that it is the same food 
to which one has_ been 
accustomed, only cooked 
in a different manner. 

Stuffed Fresh Haddock. 
—Make a stuffing of 2 0z. 
of stale breadcrumbs, I 
finely-chopped onion, I 
heaped dessertspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and a 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Bind with 
a beaten egg, a little milk, or a good-sized 
lump of dripping. Wash the fish well and 
remove the head, then put in the stuffing. 
Sew up the fish. Grease the paper bag 
thoroughly inside, place some little *‘ dabs ”’ 
ef butter on the outside of the fish, lay 
it in the bag, and place this on the grid 
in the oven. <A small fish will be cooked in 
twenty minutes; if large, thirty minutes 
will suffice. 

Cod Bourgeoise—Take 2 slices of cod, 
weighing from } lb. to ? Ib. each. Squeeze 
lemon-juice over, and place 2 sliced toma- 
toes on top. Lay the cutlets in a_ well- 
greased bag, and bake them for twenty 
minutes. Mushroom and a chopped shallot 
may be added if these ingredients are handy, 
but the flavour of the fish is excellent with- 


out, 


cooked place a hot dish 
at the edge of the grid 
and slide the bag on to 
it. Place the dish on the 
table, rip open the bag at 
the top, and lift or shde 
the contents (according 
to the nature of the 
dish) on to the serving- 
dish In instances when 
gravy has to be made, 
fat removed, ete., return 
the dish to the oven to 
keep hot, prepare — the 
gravy, and either pour it 


round the meat or serve 


separately in a 


tureen THE SAME SIRLOIN, AFTER CEING COCKED IN A PAPER BAG FOR ONE HOUR. 


ost 
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THE QUIVER 


Fille led Plaice. 
1 teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, a squeeze 
of lemon butter, a 
little chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and a 
Mix these together and 
Pour 1 


Chop 1 small shallot, add 


juice, I oz. of warmed 


dash of cayenne 
spread them on the fillets of fish. 
tablespoonful of melted butter over, lay in a 

reased bag, seal up, and cook. Fillets from 
a fish weighing 2 lb. will take ten minutes 
to cook 

Trish Stew.—Cut up 3 lb. of neck of mutton 
in the ordinary way, removing most of the 
fat. Place this in a large bag (not greased) 
with salt, pepper, 6 large onions (peeled and 


sliced), and 2 Ib. of potatoes (peeled and 
cut in pieces). Take the bag in the right 
hand, hold it upright, and pour half a tumbler 
of cold water over the contents. Seal the 


bag, place it on the grid in a hot oven, and 
cook for three-quarters of an hour. 

Roast Beef, Mutton, Veal, or Pork.—Take 
a joint of the required size, cover the cut 
ends with 


dripping, and put in a suitably- 


sized bag. Place on a grid in a moderate 
oven (see time list at end of article) Ifa 
thick gravy is liked, flour the joint before 


placing it in the bag. 

Stuffed Marrow.—Peel and halve length- 
ways a vegetable marrow, remove the seeds, 
pour after it has 
stood for Make 


finely minced, 


boiling water over, and 
three 


a stuffing of 


minutes drain well 
any cold meat, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, a chopped onion, 
and little flour Worcester 


sauce, tomato ketchup, ete be added 


mixed with a 


may 


at discretion. Mix with 2 
gravy or stock, and stuff the marrow with 
this preparation. Place in a_ well-greased 
bag and bake for thirty to fifty minutes 
according to size. 


tablespoonfuls of 


Apples, bananas, or other cooking fruits 
are delicious if put into a bag with or with- 
out sugar (but no grease) and baked, and 
cakes, scones, pastry turnovers, dumplings, 
etc., may all be cooked in the same way. 


An Average Time Table 


FISH 
7 Ib. - 50 minutes 
3 Ib. 30 minutes 
1 Ib. minutes 
Ib. (or filleted) minutes 
MEAT 
Beef.— ogo |b. . 1} hours 
} hour 
Veal.— 7 lb. . hours 
Pork 4 lb. . 50 minutes 
Mutton.—8 . 1} hours ) 
eg 
3 lb. . 50 minutes 
3 
sh. . hour | 


3 lb. 


minutes 


A loin takes about 1 hour and 10 minutes, 
10 to 15 
and 


and chops from minutes. Thin 
take 6 


minutes in a 


minutes, Sausages 20 
hot lor 
allow 10 minutes less than when cooking by 


rashers 


oven puddings 


any other method, 


S 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MANNERS 


By MONICA WHITLEY 


and 
realised 


manners as a_ social 
har lly 
should do well to teach our 


(THE value of 

commercial asset is 
by us, and we 
daughters the necessity for developing their 
mental and themselves in 


Praces 


training 
pleasant speech 


It has been urged that the public school 
system does not include manners in its 
curriculum, and that sciences have driven 
them out This is a sweeping statement, 
and must be taken cum grano sali till it 
makes us see how very deficient the average 
eirl is in grace of manner 


Many successful women, either in society 


or as paid workers, owe their position to 


their charming indeed it 
may be said that ‘* Manner 


Not realising this, we 


personality, for 
makyth woman” 
as well as man. are 
much too prone to place our faith in the 
that ‘‘ Worth tell.’ Of 


it does ; but it should not be forgotten that 


axiom will course 


in many of the Important crises ot life first 
impressions are of vital moment 
lake the case of a vacant post in a business 


house There may be dozens of applicants, 


and after these have been weeded out, 


we 
| = 
105 
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about three or four of the most suitable will 
be left. Of these, it may be taken for 
granted, all other things being equal, that 
the girl with the most attractive manners 
will be chosen. Many otherwise really 
delightful girls have very abrupt and 
repellent manners to strangers, for whom 
they are either too shy or too lazy to exert 
themselves ; they forget what really im- 
portant results follow chance meetings, and 
what happy and fortunate friendships have 
followed 

I can vouch for the truth of this story. 
\ poor young governess was staying at a 
boarding-house in a seaside town for a few 
weeks’ holiday. Her place at table was 
next to that of a deaf and somewhat morose 
old gentleman. But his reserve gradually 
melted beneath the influence of her sunny 
manners ; she talked to him, amused him, 
and read to him, and it was with real 
regret on both sides that they parted at the 
end of her holiday. A few months later 
she was astounded to hear that her board- 
ing-house friend had died and left her {100 
a vear for life 

Some time ago a great outcry was raised 
about the incivility of girl Post Office clerks, 
and indeed there were just grounds for 
this. Perhaps it did good, for undoubtedly 
there has been a_ general improvement. 
I think one has little to complain of as 
regards the manners of shop-girls. They 
realise only too well that a rude answer or 
inattention means instant dismissal. But 
they, on their part, surely have a grievance 
against many women whom they serve, who 
act as though the beings on the other side 
of the counter were scarcely of the same 
order of creation as themselves. 

But women's manners towards one an- 
other are proverbially bad. Watch a crowd 
going into a large shop. It is rarely that 
one woman will hold open the door for 
another. Once | saw one receive a stunning 
blow on the head, because the woman 
preceding her had let the heavy door swing 
back suddenly. Not a word of apology 
was offered. A summer or winter sale at 
some big establishment is the scene of much 


discourtesy, pushing, and elbowing, when 
all semblance of politeness seems to be 
thrown aside. 

The decay of masculine manners is often 
lamented ; but upon whose shoulders does 
the blame lie? I am afraid that woman is 
the culprit. Men will always live up to a 
woman's estimate of them ; and if she sets 
a high standard of manners, and shows them 
she expects them to rise to it, they will do 
SO. 

One is ashamed to see girls often quite 
ignore the courtesies which men offer them. 
I have seen, times without number, a man 
resign his seat in tram or train for a girl, 
and it has been accepted with nothing but 
a stony stare. Surely a bright smile or a 
pleasant Thank you” should be the 
reward. The other girl, who curtly refuses 
the offer of a seat and says she prefers to 
stand, is equally to be condemned. Men 
really like to do these little courtesies for 
women, and their respect for them is not 
increased when they meet with a refusal. 

On the other hand, one feels annoyed 
with girls who invade tram-cars already 
filled with tired men returning from a day’s 
work. Time after time | have seen these 
weary toilers give up their seats to fashion- 
ably dressed women, who could quite easily 
have waited for the next car. Personally 
I make it a rule never to enter a full car, 
however tired I am, or however wet the 
weather may be. 

Some people say that in the modern 
hurry and bustle of money-making courtesy 
is out of place ; but as long as there is love 
in the world, surely this can never be, for, 
as it has been well said, ‘‘ Courtesy is love 
in little things.” 

It involves a carrying out of the Saviour’s 
command to ‘do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” It means 
putting oneself in another's place, seeing 
things with his eyes, trying to enter into 
his mind, and a suppression of self. It is 
not that outward conventionality of polite 
phraseology and ceremonious acts which 
passes muster as courtesy by shallow 
members of society, 


@ 
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Conversation Corner 


Conducted by 
THE EDITOR 


Seashore Optimism 


A FRIEND of mine has impressed on 
me the fact that ‘it is casy to be 
imistic after a good holiday.’ No doubt 
that he meant to deprecate the optimism 
of the seashore, but to me the moral 1s othe 
wise: if it is casy to be Optimist alter a 
holiday, why, go and have one! For 
optimism, like fresh air, is essential to hte 
In fact, it 1s easy to believe that health, 
nity, happiness are very simple matters 


ter ill. \ cool breeze on a summers day, 
a few miles of seashore the rip le of the 


waters—are these not simple matters Yet 
they will make all the difference to count- 
less tired worke1 And someone reading 
these lines is inclined to throw down thi 
book in sudden anger Seashore, rippling 
waters, cool summer breeze there are no 
holidays for me! Is that tric One hard 


pressed City man I know has been unable to 
take his holidays at the usual time thus 


vcal But every day he has tolen ten 
minutes from his work and spent them in 
the cool shades of St. Paul Cathedral 


There tor a few moments he has lived on the 
t 


kk reathed the atmo phere of serenity 


se 
To Leave One's Self Behind 


UST now | have returned from visiting 
a vel lear friend, a woman who j 


of being able to participate in the joy and 
healthtulness that are around us. | sometime 
question whether it is sympathy that people 
require mm cases lke this Surely what ts 
needed above all else is a holiday trom our 
own selves These selves of our how they do 
follow us and worry us and entangle us! 
We often get tired of them, but rarely can 
be induced to forget them: imvariably 
refuse to ignore them! Shall we organise a 
new kind of Hlohday Touring Guild, the 
first rule of which shall be that everyone 
Shall leave their selves behind them 


sje 


A Man with Relatives 
| KNOW the first member I would 
attempt to enhist Ile we one of the 
boarde at the place at which 1 made 
holiday a week or two avo. He arrived in 
the evening and cntcred the dining-room as 
we were all seated at dinne! I can see now 
his courtly bow and beautiful smile as h 
advanced to the tabie Ile wa placed Oppo 
site me, and immediately engaged in con 
versation with the lady he tound next him 
During the first meal he informed her, and 
anvone else who cared to listen, a to In 
halt travels, likes and dislikes, fads and 
fancies ; next, he told u precise details ot 
the habit travel likes and dishkes, tads 
and tancies of his elder and younger sistel 
his elder and younger brothers-in-law, ht 


variou brother hh brothes isters-1n 
passing through sickn and affliction. She law, and hit ister brothers-in-law 
told me that she believes that God has or enlightened us as to the precise form of gout 
dained her { pain and suffering, and that with which his head was attheted, and the 
re nation is all that is left her-— until the precise amount of soda water if required 
tter end. I listened with deep sympathy her diem to counteract it, and similar valu 
the story of her sufferings Which ere able and important ce of personal and 
mental a physi il, and atter a while fanul lad on right 
ed to to talk about, or listen to listened wath patience nd pum, and we 
other thin ut all in) vain It seemed thought her holiday would be spoiled Sout 
hat she had a mind only for sorro lof { iwe ‘ then tally our 
that onl cro cour it the end ‘ crsational dried up 
vhen oka Oot bod diac to the cme ¢ ale » In 
imme told until after the meal. We found then 
in the our own sulferu nstead  thath ttached himseclt to every new arrival 
1054 
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in turn, and to cach and every 
one he told of the habits, 
travels, likes and dislikes, fads 
and fancies of himself, his 
sisters, his brothers, his bro- 
thers-in-law, and of the young 
man who acted as best man at 
his brother-in-law's (once re- 
moved) wedding! Truly if he 
could only have had a holiday 
from himself, how wonderful 
it would be! 


<So 


My Letter Box 
| HAVE received delightful 


letters from the winners 
of the prizes in the recent Toy- 
making Competition. The First Prize, it 
will be remembered, was a magnificent 
{25 Benson Gold Watch. The watch was 
sent to me for approval before despatching, 
and really I was most reluctant to part with 
it. It would be difficult to find its equal. 
Miss Matson, the winner, says :—‘‘ I was 
very much delighted and surprised to receive 
the beautiful gold watch this morning, 
which arrived in perfect order. Thank you 
very much for same; also for kind con- 
gratulations. The watch is a lovely Corona- 
tion present which I shall always value.” 
The Rev. G. Winter Wilson, who won the 
Second Prize of /10 in goods, writes :—‘* Will 
you kindly accept my sincere thanks for your 
letter, intimating that I have been awarded 
the Second Prize in the Home-made Toy 
Competition. I have for many years made 
it a practice to make instead of buy my 
children their Christmas and birthday tovs. 
The shop sent for competition is a copy of 
one I made nine vears ago for one of my 
boys. I thought I had introduced a few 


JAMES HENDERSON, 
GORDON FOY. 


improvements, but he says 
‘he likes his own best.’ ” 


<So 


Quiver Medallists 

N this page I am giving 

portraits of the five QUIVER 
medallists for this year. Space 
will not permit of quoting the 
testimony received from the 
respective masters and matrons 
of the Reedham Orphanages, 
National Refuges and the Gor- 
don Home, but I may say 
that the record of each of these 
five is a splendid one, and, on 
behalf of my readers, | offer 
them hearty congratulations. 


Our Jubilee Number 
= month we are celebrating the 
Jubilee of Ture Quiver, and I am 
making the issue a special, enlarged Jubilee 
Number. I will not attempt a detailed 
list of contents, but a number of the most 
distinguished writers and artists are combin- 
ing to make this issue worthy of the occa- 
sion. There will be articles or messages by 
the Bishops of London, Ripon, Durham, 
Sodor and Man, Bath and Wells, Chichester, 
Exeter, and Lincoln; Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son, Dr. Campbell Morgan, Dr. David Brook, 
Rev. Henry Farquhar, M.A., B.D., etc., 
whilst the stories and illustrated articles 
will be of a very special character. <A 
handsome coloured plate will be presented as 
frontispicce, 


HENRY ARTHUR KINGTON, MARJORIE TILLING, 
NATIONAL REFUGES. REEDHAM OF PHANAGE 


GEORGE PHILIP OUGH, ALICE ©. H. STOCKDALE, 
REEDHAM ORPHANAGE NATIONAL REFUGES 


“QUIVER” MEDALLISTS OF 1911. 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
WILTING AND WITHERING 


WAS brought up on the water—rowing, 
sailing, bathing more or less all the 
vear round It is natural, then, that every 
beautiful dream of life | have ever had, and 
every open-eyed vision, has somewhere had 
a river in it, or has been splashed with the 
sea brine. But once, when I was a student 
in London, kept grinding at hard tasks, for 
more than a year I had never had one glimpse 
of the sea, and it began to tell on my nerves 
I was beginning to droop, and my work was 
going slowly, and reason as I would I felt 
‘the call of the sea.’’ It was ne 
it was settling down 
| began to 


this was 
mere romantic idea ; 
into a hard and unpleasant fact 
pant for a sight of the sea even more than 
the hart for the water-brooks. 


The Call of the Sea 

When things were getting pretty bad with 
my mental construction, | was suddenly 
called away to Lewes for a few hours on a 
matter of business Here was my chance, 
and I took it. Instead of booking for Lewes 
only, I booked for Brighton, got there, 
walked down to the beach, saw the darling 
blue waters rolling in, and I scanned every 
wave as I would the features of a dear 
and long-lost friend Only for a quarter 
of an hour did I give myself up to the 
luxury, for I had to catch a train back to 
Lewes, but it was enough ; something within 
me which had long been vammering and 
whimpering like an uneasy child, was now 
hushed and satisfied, and I went about my 
work on the strength of this visit for many 
days 

Withering Flowers 

I mention this as an instance of the inde 
finite but very real longing which may over- 
take a soul that has become immured to 
weariness in the smoke and grime and noise 
of London 1 was a fairly strong and 
healthy youth, vet I sickened for the sea as 
the corn sickens with what farmers call the 
water-brash—the fainting thirst for moisture 
If it were so with me, a strong lad, how much 
more keenly must it often be with = the 
children, under-fed and under-amused, who 
live in the narrow streets and slums of our 


creat city The poor little thing though 
hardly knowing what ails them, are drooping 
mm the close, hot summer day for just one 
limpse of God's wide sea or open country 


Yet, unless helped by others more favour- 
ably circumstanced, they must remain where 
they are, like withering flowers 

Take one case as to the why and where 
fore of this, and the case of one is, with slight 
variations, the case of thousands There is 
a fine little fellow I know, about fourteen, 
perhaps, but undersized and small generally 
for that age 


“Jimmy the Lift-Boy ” 

I have known him for some time, and 
seen him frequently, but for the lite of 
me I cannot recall his surname at the 
moment He is known among us simply as 
** Jimmy the lift-boy.”” For that is his call- 
ing, and it is no light occupation or “ soft” 
berth He has to be up every morning at 
five, so as to be at the lofty building where 
he “lifts’’ by six, and from that time till 
about eight he has to be cleaning brasses, 
carrying coals (in@inter), and in other ways 
making himself generally useful. After a 
hasty toilet, begun somewhere down below- 
stairs and completed by instalments within 
the lift itself, he has to be at work till afte 
When he gets home 
f a different kind 


seven in the evening. 
it is work still, though « 
His mother, who used to do charing, had a 
serious accident some time ago which lail 
her up in hospital for painful weeks, but 
though she has somewhat recovered the us« 
of her hands, she is no longer suited to the 
charing business Jimmy is her one sup 
port, and the two are very fend of each 
other 

When Jimmy gets home of a night his 
chief delight is to show how versatile he 
can sweep the room, try a herring 


can be 
titivate the unframed prints on the wall 

and regale mother with the political o1 
personal news of the day as we ll as anyone 
could. He is a very happy little fellow, but 
his face is very white, and there is a delicate 
look about him, not as of anything organi 

ally wrong, but simply as it is with a flower 
growing in shadow and = some pent-up, 
airless spot 


Working the Impossible 
Now think of the difficulty of Jimmy get 
ting even one day only, let alone more, in 
the country One has to use all the intho 
possesses to accomplish it hon 
thre 


first, Jimmy cant afford anything in 
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way of money. Next, the “ gents of 
the many offices cannot afford to lose time 
for a day by running up and down stairs 
instead of being transported by machinery, 
of which Jimmy is boiler, piston-rod, furnace, 
But they are good fellows, these 
‘gents "’; it is not the want of the will to 
let the boy have a day off. It is the diffi- 
culty of getting someone who can be trusted 
to do the work, to exalt and depress that lift 
properly. But it has been managed for 
Jimmy once or twice ; sometimes another 
good-hearted lift-boy has been found, whose 
more aristocratic connection has enabled 
him to take Jimmy’s place fora day. What 
a day that is to Jimmy—a whole day in the 
country! It is his talk for months, and 
supplies him with a catechism of questions 
which no *‘ Enquire Within About Every- 
thing "’ is big enough to answer. 

This is a fair specimen of the difficulties 
in the way of the little, cooped-up, city 
sparrow getting a glimpse of the country, 
yet a fair specimen too of his eagerness 
and need—of one such day at least. But 
it is a case that becomes infinitely more 
pitiful when the child is a cripple. Unless 
some good-hearted soul steps in_ then, 
season on season must pass, and the frail 
little one never see a green field or a running 
brook. 


and all 


All for One Shilling! 

Yet it costs so little to bring the needed 
blessing For a shilling a child can be taken 
to Loughton, or other glade and woodland, 
free and open, without the faintest suggestion 
of town life being in sight. And there he 
can be fed, have means tor games provided, 
and be brought back by train at night—with 
new notions, new dreams, new energy to last 
for weeks and weeks. And all for one shil- 
ling ! 

Or for ten shillings he can be taken farther 
afield, to the country or seaside, be kept and 
fed for a fortnight. This is the grand time, 
the blessed time, the time that sets a child 
up tor a year and the cost again is so 
small! If the reader would only think of the 
matter, would look round on the pallid faces 
of the East-Fnd children, and recall for a 


child-cripple, he would, or she would, T am 
certain, do whatever could be done, either 
directly or by the help of friends, to give 
these little ones a long or short visit to the 
country. 

Any contributions sent for this purpose 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by Sir John Kirk, Director and Secretary of 
the Ragged School Union, 32 John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C, 


New Members for the Month 


Miss Mabel Adair, Minden, Germany; Miss Alice 
Allan, Lockerbie, N.B.; Miss E. Andrews, Watford, 
Herts; Miss Gertrude Anning, Woking, Surrey. 

Miss M,. A. Barham, Morvern, by Oban, N.B.; Miss 
Laura Boon, East Finchley, N. ; Miss Gertrude Bryan, 


East Finchley, N.; Miss L. Burwood, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 
Miss A. Catt, Northwood, Middlesex; Miss F. 


Miss Laura 
Alice Colls, 
Cook, Ilford, 


Park, London, W. ; 
Somerset ; Miss 
Miss Irene 


Chichester, Hyde 
Collard, Wincanton, 
Wincanton, Somerset ; 
Essex. 

Mr. F. E. Dyer, Cape Colony, S. Africa. 

Miss A. Edwards, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

Miss EF. Godfrey, Dover, Kent. 

Miss Hawkins, Harrogate, Yorks : 
Higginton, Croydon, Surrey. 

Miss Bessie Jenkins, Sevenoaks, Kent ; Miss Emily 
Jones, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

Mrs. Knowles, Watford, Herts. 

Miss E. Lambert, Victoria, Australia. 

Miss J. Mack, Edinburgh, N.B. ; Miss F. MeCartney 
Belfast, Ireland 

Miss Kathleen Neave, Fordingbridge, Wilts. 

Miss Marie O’ Byrne, West Cowes, 1.W. 

Master George Parsons, Pitsmoor, Yorks. 

Miss Isabella Scott, Kingsbarns, Fife ; Master S. 
Shaw, Victoria, Australia; Miss Margery Shore, 
Newton Abbot, Devon; Miss M. A. Sloan, Paris, 
France ; Miss N. Sutton, Woodside Park, London, N. 

Mrs. Thomas, Ebbw Vale, S. Wales. 

Mr. H. Van der Veen, Finchley, London, N. 

Miss E. A. Wallis, Bedford; Miss N. E. Warr, 
Edgbaston ; Miss Florence Wilkins, Penarth, S. Wales. 

Mr. Gough (per), Misses Nellie and Ivy Ramsey, 
Miss May Bawden, Misses Miranda and Frances 
Williams, Miss Jessie Cox, Hokianga, New Zealand. 
(Group TOs.) 

Miss Violet Plumridge (per), Miss Olive Thomas, 
Miss Dorothy Hall, Miss Agnes Barlow, Miss Margaret 
Barlow, Miss Moira Tinte, Miss Molly Leslie, Misses 
Winifred and Dorothy Tope, Miss Agnes Ingram, Miss 
Dora Calderara, Miss Marjory Tillery, Miss Olive 
Archer, Misses Constance and Muriel Hooton, Miss 
Jovee Viney, Miss Joan Carpenter, Miss Maisie Tidey, 
Miss Eileen Unwin, Miss Elsie Leslie, Misses Christine 
ind) Mariorie Beard, Miss Janet Wilson, Miss 


Miss Margaret 


Elaine Mallinson, Miss Leni Briininghams, Miss Joan 
Tinte, Miss Beatrice Miall, Miss Varley, Miss M. B. 
Colebrook, E. 


Finchley, London, N. (School group.) 


moment the hardship of the lot of the poor 
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Young People’s Pages 


HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by ALISON" 


The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


AN vou believe, boys and girls, that 
our Companionship is exactly two 
vears old, that this is our birthday month 
again ? I confess it seems hardly possible 
to me. The months spin one into the other, 
and twelve are gone so rapidly! It is true, 
though. We may as well wish each other 
Many Happy Keturns, therefore, and ex- 
press the hope that in our Corner we 
shall find hidden in the coming vear 
more usefulness and more prosperity than 
in the time before. We may fairly con- 
gratulate ourselves on the joy that we have 
already had in our service together. Violet 
and David, our adopted children, are living 
sweet and healthy lives, and being guarded 
and helped, we believe, into a brave and 


noble womanhood and manhood. ‘This 1s 
one of our reasons for happiness And then 
we have our friendships—widened and en- 
riched through one another Let us look 


forward into a gladder and better future, 
For all of us it means more work— perhaps 
more sacrifice. Because increased knovy winds: 

alwavs means increased responsibility You 
id I, knowing the needs of other little 
ides our two, cannot draw back, 
but must do all in our power and use all our 


influence for their help I cannot tell you 


ldre n be 


; thankful I am for all the loving service 
an co-operation that have come There 
till some members of our Companion- 

ouy! » have not even referred by 


a word toour Scheme. Everyone nowadays 
has financial claims, and I do not expect all 
to give money, but I should like to know 
that every one was in harmony with our 
work. Won't some of those who have not 
written about it write immediately ? At 
the end of our ‘‘ Chat" 1 am going to show 
you the shareholders’ list for April to June 
30th, 
A Watchword for Another Year 

Even as I start this talk with you I re- 
ceive a letter saying, ‘ How interesting our 
Corner is for June: there are so many nice 
letters.’ And others have similar 
remarks. You know, I think the letters 
ave the most interesting part, too. And 
Iam going to read you as many as possible. 
But as you are, most of you, finishing holi- 
days and going back to school and work, 
let me give you a little watchword for the 
new days, will vou Watchwords are use- 
ful sometimes if we engrave them deeply 
in Our memories, so that they come up to 
inspire us when we are getting slac k oF 
indifterent 

litthe watchword is from lines by 
one of the greatest of British poets. Can 
anyone tell me which, and where it comes 
in’ Four words only to remember 


*Make perfect the present 


If vou think about them for a moment or 
two you'll contess, I am sure, that they 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


FOOT JOY 
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nM. F. THOMPSON, 


Hommopath, 


17, Gordon Street, GLASGOW. 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


SPECIAL 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES 


Afford Protection from Fire. 
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The result of using Brasso 
is the strongest 


argument in its favour. 
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THE QUIVER 


Church of England 
Waifs and Strays Society 
EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 


Nearly 16,000 Destitute Children have been 
rescued ; over 4,200 now under the care of 
the Society. 

CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 


London, S.1 


MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


'HENRY’S 
CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


Invaluable to adults 


in all cases of Heartburn, Gout, Headache, 
Biliousness, and Acidity of the Stomach. 


The mildest, safest, and best aperient 
for children in early infancy. 


The cause of most infantile disorders of the 
stomach and bowels is that the milk turns sour on 
the stomach, resulting in acidity and flatulence. 


Henry's Calcined Magnesia 


neu'ralises the acid, and flatulence is avoided. A 
small quantity added to the milk will prevent it 
turning sour. It is prepared with scrupulous care, 
and the fact that it has been in use since 1772 is 
proof of its remarkable medicinal value, 


Free from taste, smell, or roughness 
to the palate. 
Price 2/9 and 4/6 per bottle. 


From a King sand abe 
Uni tate efle trect, New York 
brance: k erts & Rue de la Paix, Par 

M 


THOMAS 6 WILLIAM HENRY, 
11, East Street, Manchester. 


| 


A Prophecy Forestalled 


A recent issue of the journal of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute contains an authoritative 
article in the course of which the well-known 
writer refers to Hutchison’s prophecy that 
**the cheesemaker of the next century 
will have a laboratory attached to the 
factory in which the pure cultures 
responsible for the flavour of each 
variety of cheese will be nursed.” 

Science and cheesemaking has, however, 
advanced with more rapid strides than this 
well-known diatetic specialist anticipated. 
There is no need for us to wait until the 
next century to see his prophecy fulfilled. 
The factory where St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
is made has had such a laboratory attached 
to it for some time past—a _ laboratory 
staffed by experienced bacteriologists and 
under strict scientific control. 


Cheese, as the eminent authority points 
out, was used as a food in earliest days of 
the world’s history, and to-day authorities 
on the subject state that it is the most 
concentrated form of nourishment with 
which we are acquainted. There are 2,000 
calories of energy in one pound of cheese 
more than three times the amount yielded 
by a pound of lean beef. 


The only objection to cheese is that some 
people find it indigestible, but the introduc- 
tion of St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese has overcome 
this trouble. Many medical men have 
definitely stated that this cheese is not 
only most digestible, but is also a distinct 
aid to digestion. 


One of the reasons for this is that the 
milk used in making St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese 
is inoculated with a pure lactic acid culture. 
During the process of fermentation a large 
proportion (38 per cent.) of the casein is 
rendered soluble, and the albuminous matter 
|| is prepared for digestion, 68 per cent, of 
| the phosphate of lime, which is the chiet 
mineral substance of milk, is also rendered 
oluble during the fermentation. 


| SOFT— CREAMY — DELICIOUS. 


64d. each from Grocers and Dairymen. 


"LAG TIG: 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


make an excellent ideal for our work and our 
play. And they include our Companionship 
motto in their spirit. 


My Letter Bag 
The first letter T pick up from my desk is 
one from Canada. Not from Violet—hers 
is coming in our next Chat. Amy M. Cuff 
(aged 9) writes from Celwood, Victoria, 
British Columbia. She is a new Companion 


to be welcomed. ‘ How is Violet getting 
on?’’ Amyasks. ‘She lives five days’ jour- 
ney from here.’’ Amy sends three dollars 
for our Fund, ‘ We live too far out to go 


to Sunday School or Church, so we have 


saved up the collection,” 
she says. And a kind note 
from her mother comes 
also: ‘‘] am a very inter- 


ested reader of your pages.” 
One more kind mother-friend 
for us, you see. 

Another fresh member is 
Ekanem Edet, of Creek Town, 
Nigeria, and we look forward 
to an interesting letter from 
her The little peep 
of Kirriemuir which you see 
here is sent to me by a new 
Scottish Companion, Edith 
Leslie, to whom we bow a 
welcome. Edith is going to 
a boarding-school in Inver- 
ness, and expects to “‘ be a 
little home-sick.”” Probably 
you will, Edith. I can only 
hope one of the “ big girls ”’ 
will be as nice to you as one 
was to me the first night I 
spent at school. But never 
mind, you will enjoy lots of 
pleasant times afterwards. Edith’s family 
had a pony for a pet for fifteen years ; but, 
alas! he died this summer, to their grief. 
K:dith is interested in our Scheme, and will 
be sending a gift for our Fund, 


soon. 


More Gifts 

Winifred Johnston (Orkney) writes an opti- 
mistic little note with her gift. “It is not 
very large,”’ she says, “ but I hope it will be 
Hoping we will get another 
emigrant in the autumn.” Another half a 
crown comes from Grace Bright (Sytchamp- 
ton). “1 have saved most of it,’’ says 
Grace, “ out of what I earn for fetching milk, 
which isn’t much Well done, Grace. A 
cheer for you, our plucky little milkmaid ! 

It was Edith Penn (Hallatrow) who made 
the remark quoted in the first part of our 


ot some use, 


was busy working for exams., leaving home 
at half-past seven in the morning and not 
returning until six. Good fortune for you, 
Edith, we all hope. 

What a pity our English envelopes are not 
all as attractive as one containing a letter 
from Edward Gibson (Taranake, New Zea- 
land). And yet, perhaps it would be put- 
ting an unfair temptation in the way of our 
busy postmen. This has a pretty picture 
on it of Mahinapua Creek. The canoe and 
the tree-shaded waters were quite alluring 
on the hot summer day when it reached me 
—and if only it had been at hand instead 
of so far away ! 


A PEEP AT KIRRIEMUIR. 
(Sent by Edith Lesiie.) 


* How is our Corner getting on? I should like to 
know, for I cannot see THe Quiver here. We are 
getting on nicely in New Zealand, which I like very 
much, There has been plenty of rain lately, and 
sometimes the rivers have been flooded. When we 
sent our dog over the river for the cows he was 
washed so far down that we thought he would be 
drowned; but he managed to get over and bring 
the cows back. We have two bullocks now, and with 
them we get to the beach, where we get our firewood. 
They are very useful besides, for they are very strong 
and steady pullers. Father made a nice sledge for 
Roany and Cronje, as the bullocks are called, There 
are some wild ducks on the river Okahu, which flows 
through our farm, but we have not caught any vet. 
In the sand hills raupo and flax grow, With the 
former the Maoris make baskets, with the latter they 
make whip-cracker and coarse cloth. The other day 
it rained so hard that the dog, or rather pup, the cock, 
and even the pig made a rush for the door, which was 
open at the time. But now I think IT must close, 
sending all my good wishes to the success of Our 
Corner, which I hope is spreading. Hoping that you 
will write soon.” 


Chat. She sent only a short note with her You will be pleased to know that, even 
contribution, but it was very welcome. She — though Edward does not often see our pages, 
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THE QUIVER 


he is so loyal and affectionate to our Com- 
panionship. Won't one of the boys volun- 
teer to write to him, say once a quarter, and 
tell him some of our news? Edward would 
be delighted, undoubtedly. 

\ chirpy little letter comes from Bucks- 
burn, from Peggy Allen : 


I was very glad to receive vour letter,” she begins ; 
the little book ” (a Violet collecting-book). “1 
etting a good lot of money for our Schen But 
i am puzzled by one thing, and that is, when I am 
e money I think I'll send what 
what do vou think of that, ma 
getting French, but soon I will be, 
and that is what my sister says Iam going to Shet- 
land for my holidays, to my sister's house I don't 
suppose vou have ever been up there I do wish I 
could take you with me. Our black puss, * Sancho, 
has had three kittens. Two were given away, but 
the third one we still have * Missy,’ the Persian, is 
romping through the passages with it * Sancho 
is lying purring by the fire, quite content with her- 
self. The fire is burning brightly, and there is nothing 
‘Sancho’ likes better than a good fire My garden 
is very pretty just now. In the front are very pretty 
carnations and roses. Then at the back the monk’s- 
hood and nightshade are in bloom. I forgot to tell you 
that everyone in our school is to get anew penny (for 
the Coronation) and that for the first time I have 
been speaking through our telephone !”’ 


going to send in tl 
I get on every | 
chére? Tam not 


Margaret Farbridge sends her half-vearly 
contribution from Newcastle and a note on 
a piece of her dainty Japanese paper 

“| hope you are getting plenty of money for what 
we are wanting to do for Violet. How is she getting 
on? I hope very well, right away there in Canada 
I am working very hard at my music,’ Margaret adds, 
‘and play duets 

How is Theo, we should like to hear, 
Margaret, and Grandmama ? 


Monthly Gift Promised 


I am sending a P.O. for 2s. 6d. for the Violet 
Fund,” writes Helen Sirong (Wheathampstead), and 
hope to send the same every month. | am so glad 
we are helping to make one little life brighter. How 
I wish we could help them all. I think the How, 
When and Where Corner perfectly delightful, It 
seems to get nicer every month, and | always read it 


before anything else in Tur Quives I am reading 
*The Last of the Barons,” by Lord Lytton, and tind 
it a charming book. Did I tell you in my last letter 
that the great Duchess Sarah Jennings lived here as 
a girl? I often think of the folk of past ages who 
inhabited thi 

That is interesting, Helen. I was visiting 
some girls recently at a school nearer London 
than your home 
was built in Elizabeth's time And | won- 
dered if they made their history lessons 
more than ordinarily interesting by imagin- 
ing past scenes in the old hall and panelled 
rooms in which famous folks of the dim 


where part of the house 


past had moved 

A jolly letter from Essyllt Prichard (Peny 
a pleasure. She had not written 
for some while promise to re 
form, and I shall look out for her letters 
more regularly Hes brother had a nasty 


proes) was 


accident, falling over his boot-lace and 
breaking his leg. He was laid up for three 
months. Probably Essyllt had a very busy 
time in helping to care for him, and we 
understand about the letters lapsing, especi 
ally as there was an exam. to be worked for 
also. 
The Badge 

With his collecting-book James Henderson 
(Stirling) puts in a note: 

‘I was extremely pleased with the amount of 
money the shareholders had gathered by March, and 
I hope that the total this time will be greater than the 


last. I have been thinking about a badge, and I think 


that it would be a profit to the Fund And suppose a 
member in a strange town should recognise the 
Corners badge on some other person who is in any 
difficulty, then that would be the time to fulfil the law 
written in our motto. 


Vera Kk. Black (Dundee) comments on the 
badge suggestion : 


* I] think it is a lovely idea to have a badge, and I 
am sure a sufficient number will be sold to add to our 


Funds considerably We could have a brooch with 
violets on it, but then, now we have a little bov too, 
would that still be as nice Wein ht have a sort 


of love-knot with our motto printed on it, or some- 
thing like that 

We must congratulate Vera, for she won a 
prize offered by her Sunday School superin 
tendent for an essay on the Bible. 


* I chose the books I would like.” she savs, “ and I 


took translation (Cary * Divine 
Comedy,” * Keats's Poems, md The Pall of the 
Nibelungs It's very nice when you get to choose 


books, don't you think 


Yes, it is, Vera, and vou made an excellent 
selection I hope they will 
friend 

Frances Boston (Lower Bevington) wrote 
me a charming letter of thanks for a prize 
she won in our competitions The book 
she received was ‘‘ Mind and Its Culture.’ 
** [have read such a lot of the books recom 
mended in it that I feel quite proud,” she 
writes 


become real 


Irances gives me some comments 
on a visit to Chester 


* Have you ever read or es 
dence House I mean b 


There is a verv old house of that name in Chester. 


and a story has been written about it I had intended 
to mention at if | had entered for the * Alice and 
Mary Competition, as the heroine is called Alice 
I am going to send you rs. 6d. a quarter for our litth 
protege Hoping our little friends are very well 


Foreign Lotter Prize 
Our Foreign Letter Prize goes to Australia 
this month, to Evleen Nelson, part of whos 
long epistle | will now quote 


My dear Alison hie i\ I think it just 
plendid having another little child t ipport. It 
nice to be able to feel we are helpin recone mn lite 
isn't it Well, | have a postal note for you, form 
wages, vou Know, for the first three months this year 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


and I will be able to send the collecting-card next 
time I write. There are no quarters for the cards, 
are there—only for the books? It was splendid, 
too, the Editor giving us that money. 

* The weather to-day has been perfect—a real May 
day ind I was just wishing vou could come and 
stand in our garden and enjoy the view. l do love 
a misty dav—not a dull dav; but sometimes here 
the air is very still and a mist comes over the moun- 
tains, and the country seems all so beautiful and 
quiet. It is quite sunny here, but from the river the 
mist extends to the mountains, It has been a day 
like that to-day—a dreamy day. I suppose you 
don't like mists, but these kind generally come on 
beautiful, warm days. In the mornings at this time 
of the vear it is beautiful There is sometimes a thick 
mist, and gradually it lifts from the higher ground, 
and I think it is lovely to see the cows and horses 
and trees appearing 

“Other days the mountains are quite clear and 
beautiful We can see the 
valleys and make out, indis- 
tinctly, the trees, although 
the distance is fifty-two miles. 
On warm, sunny davs like 
these the mountains are a 
beautiful blue colour Cener- 
ally when they are a very deep 
blue it is a sign of rain 

“At Easter time my sister 
and I went away to the 
country, Some friends of ours 
have just moved to Cockatoo, 
a place about thirty-six miles 
from Melbourne They have 
a farm there, and we had a 
very enjovable time We left 
town at 7.30 p.m. on the 
Thursday before Good Friday, 
and, Alison, what time do 
vou think we arrived there ? 


It is only thirty-six miles, re- 
member Weil, the train 
reached the station (Cocka- 
too) at midnight, and then 
we had an hour's drive to the 
farm; so when we got there 


it was one o'clock Phe roads 
were in a very bad state, but 


it was moonlight, so the drive 
was not so bad They have 
an orchard, so we had plenty CHARLIE R. 
of apples On the Saturday 
we went for a beautiful walk along the road. Oh, 
Alison, the roads are pretty On the way we saw some 
blackberry bushes, and we found some beautiful black- 
berries. It was a nice surprise, asit was very late for 
them The road in one place goes through a valley, 
and it is just beautiful there. Great tall gum trees on 
either side, and ferns and blackberries, and just here 
we heard the bell birds They told us they never see 
the birds, but their note is beautiful. They sing one 
note just like a bell, and of course evervthing else is 
beautifully quiet All around is very mountainous 
“On the Sunday afternoon we walked to church 
They said it was three miles; but, Alison, it was a 
very country three miles! It was fairly hot, and the 
road wound round and round, and you felt, if only 
the road would go straight, you would be there in no 
time, We enjoved the service, though, when we got 
there. Coming home, we came across country, and we 
Climbed to the top of one hill, the highest around, 
and the view I just couldn't describe it! The 
mountains were all around They were about four- 
teen nules away, and thev were just beautiful 
They are the same mountains as we see from home.” 


“Alice and Mary” Competition 
Betty Balfour (Mallway Tree, Jamaica) 


wins the prize in the Foreign Section of the 
“ Alice and Mary "’ Competition. Her paper 
is well written, and altogether creditable 
to a girl of her age (12 years). I hope you 
will win many another, Petty. 


“There are many stories in which ‘ Alice’ or 
* Mary’ are very good, brave women or children. In 
‘Gulliver's Travels,’ written by Dean Swift, Gulliver's 
wife is a * Mary,’ and I think that she was a brave 
woman to let him go to sea again after hearing all his 
adventures when he returned from Lilliput and other 
places. 

“Then there is Alice in ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ 
written by Lewis Carroll. She was brave to go down 
the rabbit's hole, although it was for her own pleasure, 
and it wasadream, Sheis by ne means uninterest- 
ing. Then here she is again in * Alice Through the 
Looking-glass.’ It carries one quite away when you 
are reading about all her 
doings. 

* Then in a piece of poetry 
by Pret Harte, called * Bill 
Mason's Bride,’ Bill's wife is 
a Mary. Bill was an engine- 
driver, and it was his wife 
Mary who saved his life while 
the people who worked at the 
mill were on strike. If she 
had not done it he would 
surely have been killed. It 
happened in this way. On 
Bill Mason’s wedding day, 
when he had not been 
married an hour, there came 
a message to tell him to go 
and bring down the night 
express. He hurried away, 
thinking of nothing but Mary, 
his wife, and his train. 

“As Mary was sitting by 
the window to see the night 
express pass, she heard the 
mill-hands coming down from 
the tavern, and she also heard 
them working at the bridge. 
She guessed that they must 
have been tearing the 
rails. Her husband's train 
(the night express) would be 
along im less than fifteen 
minutes. There was no time 
to go to the station (which was a mile away) for 
help. She took a lantern and went down to the 
bridge The train was coming. What if she could 
not stop it? Her heart never tailed her. She swung 
the lantern about wildly. Bill saw the light and 
stopped the train to see what was wrong, and there 
he saw his wite, still in her wedding dress, on the line, 
erving. 

* That, I think, was very brave indeed, as she 
risked the chance of being run over and killed. 

“| have one book in which the Mary is a very 
proper girl, but still it is a very nice story, That 
book's mame is ‘Settlers in Canada,” by Captain 
Marryat. I do not think it an uninteresting book.” 


McCASH 


The result of the ** Holiday | Would Have 
if | Could Competition has, unavoidably, 
to be held over till next month. Our Octo- 
ber magazine will be an unusually attrac- 
tive one, for it is our Jubilee number. And 
I hope you will find the Corner not un- 
interesting. The maps which I am_ busily 
preparing will show you how our Companion- 
ship is spreading. I shall look with curiosity 
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THE QUIVER 
for your comments on them. Our new 
Competition is this: Write me letters about alentine 
ora Stew: ) 
the place—town, city, or village—in which Straith 
uu live. You can write about its geography, Marguerite Beck (Cape Colony). 2 4 © 
its most beautiful or interesting features, . . 0 
ett alfour (Jamaica) 2 6 
about any great men or women who have 
lived there, its industries, et Please let Mrs. MeCash and Charlie 6 6 ' 
no one send more than 350 words, though, Brogdale . 5 
do regard out Rules. Evangeline and Phyllis Steel 20 
\ll letters for this Competition must reach Janie M. Crawford ‘ 1 oO 
the office by September 30th. I suggest that Mary J. Thompson . ‘ ° 2 6 
you write them at the beginning of the 2 0 
ohnsto 2 6 
month, before school begins, or workaday 6 
business. Helen Strong 2 6 
And now good-bye for one more month. Margaret Farbridge . fe > 2 2 
Oh! here is our list—that must not be for- ° 
ames Henderso' ‘ 2 
gotten, whatever happens. Essylit Prichard I oO 
Amy Luff (British Columbia) . 12 3 
The Funds Up to June 30th Grace Bright. : ; ; 2 6 
fad Kathleen Crago 
Brought forward 
Enid and Ida Jones. 5 £109 10 
Ida M. Wood . 2 6 
Ivy M. Slesser (New Zealand) . 6 . i 
M. Gillespie , : 3 6 What do you think of it ? 
Kitty Willers 1 6 Your friend, 
Marjorie and Kathie Heard ‘ 2 oO 
Norah Goble ‘ 3 8 
Alice N. King (Jamaica) . . 2 6 
Winsome Marsh On: 
Girlie Budd 6 


NOTES 


“ ALISON” is glad to welcome as members of “‘ The Quiver’? Companionship all 

readers who are young enough to enjoy the ‘* Corner"’ chats, and particularly 
those who are interested in the Children’s Emigration Scheme. There is no age 
limit for membership. The “ baby” at present ts about three years old, and the 
oldest Companion is near sixty. The coupon is in the advertisement section. 

The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed — 

(a) One side of the paper only ts to be written on. 
(b) The full name and address must be given on the final page 
(c) Am last birthday is lo be stated also. 

Companions living away from the British Isles are allowed one month or more 
(according to the postal arrangements) beyond the time limit given for the receipt of 
Competition papers. 

1 prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others to join and sends the 
coupons to“ Altson.” They need not necessarily all be returned at once. A list is 
kept and the prize awarded when twelve have been received. 
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No. madam, there are not many fat fellows in the mercantile marine. All 
those who were stout seem to have cured themselves with Antipon.” 
Yes, I've heard a lot about Antipon, and intend to try it. I hear it can 


be bought all the world over." 


OPPRESSION OF OBESITY: 


How to be Rid of it. 


Ir seems an extraordinary thing that so many people 
should patiently submit to the atiliction of over - fatness 
when such a genuine and science-proved remedy as 
Antipon is within the reach of all. — The oppression, the 
humiliation of obesity are not nowadays excusable ; and 
the curative Antipon treatment is so pleasant and simple 
that there should not be a stout person to be seen. 


It is not as if there were any stupid dietary restrictions 
to be followed, or any rigid rules that spoil one’s pleasure 
in lif Ihe process is harmless, agreeable, and sure, 
and a loss of several pounds a weck in superfluous fat is 
in assured thing. \ lady writing from Clapham, 


London, S.W., savs 

* Through Antipon [have lost nearly two stone. 
I commenced to take it eight weeks ago. I do 
not think I shall require to take it any longer.” 
\nother lady, a resident of Birkenhead, writes: ‘I 
commenced taking Antipon a fortnight: age. I then 
weighed just 12 stone ; now 1] weigh 10 stone 12 Ib. I 
am more than pleased with such a good result in so short 
; time. I shall recommend your treatment wherever 

can 


There are hundreds of letters of similar purport in the 
archives of the Antipon Company. <Any visitor is at 
liberty to examine them. 

Antipon possesses the marvellous power of altogether 
suppressing the abnormal bodily tendency to produce and 
store up more adipose matter than is essential to the well- 
being of the organism, or compatible with perfect beauty 
of face and figure. The rapid elimination of super- 
abundant fat is extraordinary. Within a day anda night 
there is a decrease of something between 8 oz. and 3 Ib., 
according to amount of over-weight. With the last ounce 
of excess fat off, the doses may cease, with the satis- 
factory knowledge that the cure is permanent. — Antipon 
is purely vegetable in composition and very palatable, 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or may be had (on sending 
remittance), privately packed, carriage paid, in the 
United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, 5 FE. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order from all 
Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and India ; and is 
stocked by wholesale houses throughout the world, 
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~ health value of Thermal 


Complete, 


(Hot Air 

Nothing else is so effec ive in preventing sickness 
enza, ay umatism, Sciatica, Blood, 
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or Vapour) Bathing is an established 
or for the cure of 
ul Kidney 


nous 


iz of rated perfect 
nad i helplul in every way 
of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Bath in be en 


our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use 


t space 
sith SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, « 
Write for Bath Book, 


j privately 
it folds into a 


from 35 
B 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171, New Bond St., London, W. 


CHILD’S WAIST. 
For BOYS ane GIRLS, which sup- 
ports the u ing direct from the 
shoulde ~ ves all pressure from 
the Yelieate abdomen 
can be attached to the wer re of 
buttons, and the underskirts to .~ 
upper row 
T al 
ex ry 
with H 
16 19 2/- 2/6 
WwW H > wrters 
1/3 1/6) 2/- 
When orderin ain > rte age of child, 
Of all prin ers, or sent post free on recei; 
J. B. DAWSON, Lid. 31, Foster Road. 
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makes 14 Pints. 
Here’s Another Good Thing—“ SUNSHINE” 


The First and Most Economic 


_. CUSTARD POWDER 


64d. Tin makes 24 Pints. 
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PALMER 


Art Catalogue post free. 


The above extract from a recent testimonial shows the high esteem in 
which Palmer tyres are held by not only one, but thousands of cyclists. 
Therefore specify and insist on “ the very best tyre ” for your machine— 


PALMER 


Send for it to-day to the 


TYRE, LTD., 119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
CYCLE TYRE DEPARTMENT, 103, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


SEPTEMBER ?rd. REVIEW 
He lessons of the past two months have 
shown that when we trust God He 
is always ready to help and to deliver-—and 
that is a lesson well worth learning and 
remembering. 

One of the foremost preachers of the pre- 
sent day relates that in the Vatican gallery 
in Rome he saw a picture which made a great 
impression upon him. It was a_ simple 
painting, but it had a great lesson in it. It 
represented a thick woodland, almost a 
wilderness ; through that woodland was a 
broad plain path, which led up to a fork. 
In this broad path, approaching the fork, was 
aman. Upon his face there was a look of 
bewilderment It was night, and all was 
dark, but just over the fork was an angel, 
holding in one hand a lantern, and with the 
other hand she was holding back the light. 

\s | looked at that picture,”’ remarks the 
preacher, ‘ | saw what it meant. It meant 
to teach this lesson: that God is everywhere 
with His people ; that He always is at hand 
with His lantern of revelation ; that the only 
thing for one of God's children to do when 
he comes to a fork in the road is just to 
look up, and He will remove the hand that 
hides the light and shine upon the path. 
Phat has helped me a great many times since 
I saw it, and in many perplexing situations. 
We all have difficulties and problems, and 
here is God standing, just waiting to get a 
chance that Ile may establish His way and 
His rule through the lives of His people.” 

That was a hard lesson for the Israelites 
to learn, simple enough as it seems, and 
again and again we find both king and people 
choosing their own path and, in consequence, 
experiencing the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment and defeat. 


SEPTEMBER 10th. DANIEL AND HIS 
COMPANIONS 


Daniel {. 8-20 
To EMPHaAstst A noble resolve. (2) 
Marks of the Divine favour. 3) Earthly 
promotion and reward, 


Tried and True 
Tur Book of Dan:el has been well described 


as the young man’s guide-book. ‘ The cur 
tain rises in Babylon,” writes Dr. Matheson 
in hi Kepresentative Men of the Bible.’ 
‘We see Damel moving already in the 
eirel He puts a rem upon himself, tle 
avoids all excesses It was not that he had 


to resist the temptation of physical appetite. 


It was that he had to resist the temptation 
of being a man up to date. What he required 
was not self-restraint. It was courage. 
Babylon, like Rome, put a social imprimatur 
upon her practices ; to refuse conformity was 
to incur ostracism. The man who resists 
them will require the spirit of a hero.” 

Danicl and his companions were brave 
enough to resist temptation and to take a 
stand for what they regarded to be the right, 
and therein they are patterns for the young 
men of all places and of all times. ‘* Dare 
to be a Danicl”’ has become a proverb, 


Duty and Sacrifice 

A modern illustration of the same fact was 
given in a recent address by Dr. S. D. 
Gordon, the well-known religious author. 
New York,” he said, young Jewess, 
of a very wealthy family, who stood very 
high in the Jewry of that city, became a 
Christian. She followed Jesus, and her 
father threatened disinheritance, but she 
remained quietly true. Then he said: ‘ My 
daughter, you must change this,’ and he 
planned for a great reception of all their 
fashionable set. She was a very beautiful 
singer, and her father said to her: ‘ You 
must be present at my reception and sing for 
us, and make that your renunciation of this 
Christian faith of yours. Sing as you used 
to do; I demand it, and you must!’ She 
said: ‘ Father, I will come and sing.’ The 
evening came, and the wealthy guests filled 
the drawing-room. The time came for the 
daughter to sing, and all the friends listened 
eagerly, for they knew the rare beauty of 
her voice. With a light shining in her face, 
she rose and began to sing: 

*Jesus, IT my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken 
Thou from hence my all shall be. 

“That was her answer to her father ; she, 
like Daniel, was resolved to tread the paih of 
suffering rather than be untrue to the Divine 
voice, 


SEPTEMBER 17th, DANIEL AND HIS 
COMPANIONS IN THE FIERY FURNACE 


Daniel iti. 

Poinrs To Empnasise. (1) Nebuchadnezzar's 
vanity (2) The proclamation, (3) The 
refusal, (4) The punishment and its sequel, 

WHEN vanity has a man in its grip he forgets 

himself, and imagines that he is something 

better than a mere man. The lesson is aa 
illustration of the fact. Thackeray, in “* The 
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Four Georges,” tells us that when George II. 
‘was away from his beloved Hanover, every- 
| there exactly as in the 
Prince’s presence. There were eight hundred 
horses in the stables, there was all the appa- 
ratus of chamberlains, court-marshals, and 
and Court assemblies were held 
where all the nobility of 
Hanover assembled at what I can’t but 
think a fine and touching ceremony. <A 
large arm-chair was placed in the assembly- 


ing remained 


equerries ; 
every Saturday, 


room, and on it the king's portrait. The 
nobility advanced, and made a bow to the 


arm-chair, and to the image which Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king had set up ; and spoke under 
their voices before the august picture, just 
as they would have done had the king Chur- 
fiirst been present himself.”’ 


The Furnace of Affliction 


The lessons from this wonderful story have 
been given as follows: 1. Those who are 
faithful to God must reckon on being cast 
into the furnace of persecution. 2. God will 
preserve those who are cast into that furnace 
for His sake. 3. Those who remain faithful 
to Christ “have no hurt.’”’ 4. Those who 
remain faithful to Christ have liberty given 
to them 

Not infrequently the trials through which 
we pass are to fit us for some purpose which 
God intends us to fulfil, The Rev. Dr. 
Broughton, known on both sides of the 
\tlantic as a powerful preacher of the 
Gospel through a severe struggle in 
his voung manhood He himself told the 
present writer that he had been practising 
medicine with marked success, but he felt 
that God wanted him in another sphere, and 
that He was calling him into the ministry. 

3ut time after time he refused to listen. 
rhen, one day, in the midst of his work, he 
felt severe pain in his side, and as the pain 
increased he consulted a noted physician. 
After a thorough examination, he was told 
that one of two alternatives was open to him 
He might live a vear without an operation ; 
or in case an operation were performed at 
once, he had about one chance in a hundred 
for recovery He clected the former, and 
went resolved not to write another 
prescription, but to give the twelve months 
still left to him to the ministry of the Gospel 
He had got to the end of himself At the 
end of twelve months he had quite recovered 
and he i 


went 


hom«¢ 


still working to win souls and to 


erve God in every possible way To-day 
he has what ts perhaps the largest institu 
wonal church in the world In the furnac 
of affliction he yielded to the will of God, and 
(sod h 


bl ed and prosper lhim ina truly 
remarkable way. 


SEPTEMBER 24th. DANIEL IN THE 
LIONS’ DEN 
Daniel vi. 

Points To Empuastse. (1) Daniel in the seat 
ot honour, (2) The schemes of jealousy. 
(3) Daniel’s prayer chamber, (4) Tried and 
found faithful 

is he who reflects the 

Master whom he serves. Daniel was of that 

type He was never afraid to show his 

colours. All those round about him knew 
that he was a Christian; they could never 
mistake him for anything else. A Scottish 
missionary tells a simple story of a class of 
native girls in India. She was teaching them, 
week by week, the studies in the life of our 

Lord. One day a new girl came in, and as 

the lesson took up the characteristics of 

Jesus Christ, His patience, His sympathy, 

His tenderness, and so on, this newcomer 

became excited, and her eyes grew big, and 

she could hardly sit on her seat. The lesson 
went on, and she grew more excited, and 
at last she could not hold in. She did not 
know whom they were talking about, but 
“T know him; he lives near 


rue true Christian 


she said: 
us!” 

If we followed Christ as 
ought, the world would see Jesus in us, and 
be influenced by the reflection of our Divine 
Lord. 


closely as we 


A Chinese Daniel 

Daniel's faith stood the test of trial. Mrs. 
Howard Taylor relates the story of a Chinese 
Christian, Mr. Li, which she says has been 
verified by others. Mr. Li 
and for fear that covetousness might 
him back into idolatry, decided to give up 
his house and farm and devote himself to 
preaching the Gospel, trusting God for sup- 
plies. He opened an opium refuge also, but 
often knew not whence his food was to come 


was converted, 
lead 


A cousin, who was a priest in charge of a 
near-by temple, occasionally brought him 
bread, but finally refused to do so, because 
Mr. Li gave thanks to God for it. At last 
a day came when nothing was left ; but L's 
faith did not waver. He knelt down and 
prayed to God to show his cousin that He, 
God, was able to supply Soon Li 
heard a loud cawing and flapping of wings 
in the courtyard, and running out found that 
some vultures had dropped a large piece of 
fat pork and a piece of meal bread over 
which they had been fighting 
Li was cooking the pork, his cousin came in 
that he 
inquirer, was converted, and after some years 
spent as a Christian teacher and deacon im 
the church, Christ in the 
Boxer uprising of 


ed 


Even while 


and was so astonished became an 


gave tus hte for 
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seat Growing 
1 and 
Children 
that 
his 
cote develop sturdy bodies and clever brains 
a when reared upon proper food. 
hem 
Sp One child, properly nourished, will 
thy, grow to splendid manhood—strong and ' 
ne rugged as a young oak; another, care- 
= lessly fed, is handicapped through life. 
no 
but } 
near A child's future depends _ largely 
" 
po upon the mother's careful selection of 
its food. 
Mrs 
Grape-Nuts 
lead 
up P 
to 
4 
but is a scientific food, contains the vitalizing elements in wheat and ' 
te barley, so prepared as to supply true nourishment for the child's i 
rapidly developing body and _ brain. 
Li's . q 
94 This nourishment is derived solely from Nature’s laboratory—the 7 
1 Li grain-fe!4-—thus it is Nature's gift to mothers for the highest develop- 
hat t of growing children. 
at ment of growing children 
‘ile 99 
“There’s a Reason. 
a The Grape-Nuts Co., Ltd., 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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Scottish Enterprise 


A Brief Study of Cause and Effect 


By ELIZABETH STUART 


HE Scottish man of business, be he designer, 
manufacturer, or retailer, is a man of 
many parts. His marked concentration of pur- 
pose, and stubborn determination to hold on to 
his own ideas and develop them according to 
his individual notion of what constitutes per- 
fection, have gained him the reputation of being 


To handle one of the Winsco Garments is to read at a 
glance the history of an honourable house 


both ‘‘ dour” and ‘‘canny.”’ He believes very 
firmly in himself and in the stability of his own 
especial enterprise, and is rarely inclined to 
‘give best’’ to any outsider who intrudes 
counsel upon him 

Thus we find the Scottish house-builder 
adhering loyally to the national idea of fitness 
in architecture, glorying in the thickness of his 
stone walls, and finding satisfaction in the in- 
roofs 3 


convenient angles of his ‘‘ coom-ceiled 


the spinner and weaver of Highland tweeds 
rejoicing in the distinctive roughness and the 
unmatchable tints of his ** heather mixtures ” 
the weaver of Scotch muslins delighting in the 
subtle individuality and superior strength of 
his beautiful and graceful window-draperies ; 
the carpet manufacturer priding himself in the 
knowledge that his handiwork will never be 
mistaken tor a Turkish or Persian or Indian 
production, but will be known as “ gude 
Scotch 
fashioned vet 


and the producers of that very old- 
exceedingly modish — fabric, 
Scotch winsey (now known in its very best 
makes as HWansco), holding on to the knowledge 
that this delightful fabric has 


from the rivalry of English, Irish, or French 


nothing to fear 


manulactures, 

Looking at Winseo as one ees it to-day, 
supple, grateful to the touch, delicately artists 
in colouring, and woven with a smoothness that 
deties criticism, it is a little hard to believe it to 
be the lineal descendant of ‘ drugget,’”’ the name 
applied in old times to the strongly woven 
striped skirting which formed so important a 
feature of the every-day garb of Scottish working- 
women. Drugget,’’ starting fair with lenglish 
“linsey,” has now developed into Winsco, 
while linsey seems to have dropped out 
of the market or at least to have lost its 
identity. 

The proprietors of Winsco long ago 


the initial fact that finest quality wool, when 


grasped 
woven in combination with a lesser proportion 
of high grade cotton, produced a much more 
durable and hygienic fabric than that which 
is made of all wool 

Ihe veneral public have for a good many 
years been “ primed,"’ through advertisement 
pages, with false ideas as to the value of a 
guaranteed all-wool fabric, and it is perhaps 
just a trifle difficult to believe in the absolute 
sincerity of the present statement, that wool 
and cotton, or wool and silk, are ideal com- 
binations, the sub-proportion of silk or of cotton 
lending both strength and beauty to the tabric, 
preventing shrinking in washing, and, by pre- 
serving the matenal from that felting process 


which is natural to unimpoverished woollen 
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fibre, doing excellent service in maintaining the 
porous qualities so necessary to hygienic 
ventilation. 

It is an absurdity to speak of ‘‘ all-wool ’’ as 
the only natural covering for the human body : 
it is simply the natural covering of the sheep, 
just as hair is the clothing of the goat, and 
feathers are the garment of the bird. Nature, 
as well as trade, has her monopolies, and organ- 
ises them wisely, giving to each member of the 


vast divisions of her 
several kingdoms such 


outer raiment as_ best 
serves the special need, 
and offering to man his 
free choice of the com- 
bination of any or all 
of them. Thus, whether 
we elect to walk abroad 
in silken tissue and 
drooping plumes, or in 
homespun. all-wool 
flannel or tweed, or 
in a smartly-cut gown 
fashioned of Winsco 
spec ial coating,we never 
get away from. the 
original proposition, but 
are always attired in 
“Nature’sownclothing.” 
It is for ourselves to de- 
cide which of the fabrics 
offered for our selection 
is the most comfortable, 
durable, healthful and 
good to look upon. 
Many thousands of 
intelligent people agree 
that an intimate com- 
bination of cotton and 


Winsco Embroideries are beautifully wrought in finest 
silk upon the identical Wiasco fabric. 


wool, or, for finer fabrics, 
of silk and wool, pro- 
vides the most healthful as well as the most 
durable and comfortable of materials for night- 
dresses, sleeping-suits, blouses, shirts, dressing 
and négligée gowns, and, most noticeably of all, 
for babies’ and children’s garments of almost 
every description. It has turther been demon- 
strated that in an ideal fabric the silk or cotton 
Should be in abeyance to the wool. 

It happens, somehow, that when these pro- 
portions are reversed, and a cotton fabric is 
imbued with just wool, the 
material always presents a common appearance, 
itself to the discriminating eye as 
something that is making a pretence of being 
In no tabric 


a suspicion of 
revealing 


what it is not. is this pretence 


SCOTTISH ENTERPRISE 


more plainly evidenced than in vy, 
delaines and winseys. This sort of man 
harsher to the touch than one woven in c& 
proportions, and is cither of an aggress 
chalky whiteness or of an obviously dye 
*‘yellowness”; it lacks the soft mellow 
creamy tint of pure wool, and the first wash 
generally strips away all pretences and dis- 
covers it to be a fabric far inferior to a high- 
grade calico cambric or muslin. 

The name of winsey 
becomes every day less 
and less of a ‘‘standard’”’ 
to go by, and it was 
because of thisdragging- 
down of a name that 
the proprietors of one 
of the genuine old- 
fashioned makes _ of 
Scotch winsey stepped 
apart from all the rest, 
evolved a name for their 
own special qualities of 
winscy, christened them 
Winsco,” regis- 
tered the name for the 
firm's exciusive use. In 
purchasing any fabric 
or made-up garment 
bearing this name-mark 
one may rest absolutely 
assured of the genuine 
quality of the article, 
and may be equally con- 
fident that every process 
of the manufacture and 
every stitch of the 
needlework (in thecase of 
made-up garments) has 
been carried out under 
circumstances healthful 
and comfortable to the 
worker, highly creditable to the proprietors of 
Winsco, and in every way fair to the purchaser, 
the prices comparing favourably with any that 
can be shown by rival houses dealing in cheaper 
qualities. 

To test this fact one need only request pat- 
terns of Winsco—post free from Wm. Small 
and Son, 106 Princes Street, Edinburgh—and 
compare them with the bargain-priced patterns 
of other houses. Such a comparison is freely 
challenged, and it is especially advisable that 
samples of the exquisite Winsco (registered) 
be asked for and 
com- 


broderie Gcossaise should 
submitted to a searching criticism and 
parison with the very poor qualities of winsey 
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Scottish Enterprise 


A Brief Study of Cause and Effect 


By ELIZABETH STUART 


HE Scottish man of business, be he designer, 
iunufacturer, or retailer, is a man of 

many parts. His marked concentration of pur- 
pose, and stubborn determination to hold on to 
his own ideas and develop them according to 
his individual notion of what constitutes per- 


fection, have gained him the reputation of being 


To handle one of the Winsco Garments is to read at a 
glance the history of an honourable house 


canny.”’ He believes very 


firmly in himself and in the stability of his own 


both ‘‘ dour ”’ and 


especial enterprise, and is rarely inclined to 
“give best’’ to any outsider who intrudes 
counsel upon him 

Thus we find the Scottish house-builder 
adhering loyally to the national idea of fitness 
in architecture, glorving in the thickness of his 
stone walls, and finding satisfaction in the in- 


convenient angles of hi coom-ceiled " routs 3 


the spinner and weaver of Highland tweeds 
rejoicing in the distinctive roughness and the 
unmatchable tints of his ** heather mixtures ”’ 
the weaver of Scotch muslins delighting in the 
subtle individuality and superior strength of 
his beautiful and gracetul window-draperies ; 
the carpet manufacturer priding himself in the 
knowledge that his handiwork will never be 
mistaken for a Turkish or Persian or Indian 
production, but will be 
Scotch 
fashioned — yet 


known as gude 
and the producers of that very old- 
exceedingly modish fabric, 
Scotch winsey (now known in its very best 
. holding on to the knowledge 
that this delighttul fabric has nothing to fear 
from the rivalry of English, Irish, or French 
manutactures, 


makes as Wainsco 


Looking at Winsco as one ees it to-day, 
supple, grateful to the touch, delicately artistu 
in colouring, and woven with a smoothness that 
defies criticism, it is a little hard to believe it to 
be the lineal descendant of ‘ drugget,’’ the name 
apphed in old times to the strongly woven 
striped skirting which formed so important a 
feature of the every-day garb of Scottish working- 
starting fair with lenglish 


women, Drugget,’’ 


“linsey,”” has now developed into Winsco, 
while linsey seems to have dropped out 
of the market or at least to have lost its 
identity 

rhe proprictors of Winsco long ago grasped 
the initial fact that finest quality wool, when 
woven in combination with a lesser proportion 
of high grade cotton, produced a much more 
durable and hygienic fabric than that which 
is made ot all wool 

Phe general public have for a good many 
years been primed,” through advertisement 
pages, with false ideas as to the value of a 
guaranteed all-wool fabric, 
just a trifle difficult to beheve in the absolute 


and it is perhaps 


sincerity of the present statement, that wool 
and cotton, or wool and silk, are ideal com- 
bination 
lending both strength and beauty to the tabric, 
preventing shrinking in washing, and, by pre- 


the ub proportion ot silk or of cotton 


serving the maternal from that felting process 


which is natural to unimpoverished woollen 
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fibre, doing excellent service in maintaining the 
porous qualities so necessary to hygienic 
ventilation. 

It is an absurdity to speak of “ all-wool ”’ as 
the only natural covering for the human body : 
it is simply the natural covering of the sheep, 
just as hair is the clothing of the goat, and 
feathers are the garment of the bird. Nature, 
as well as trade, has her monopolies, and organ- 
ises them wisely, giving to each member of the 


vast divisions of her 
several kingdoms such 


outer raiment as_ best 
serves the special need, 
and offering to man his 
free choice of the com- 
bination of any or all 
of them. Thus, whether 
we elect to walk abroad 
in silken 
drooping plumes, or in 
all-wool 


tissue and 


homespun 
flannel or 
in a smartly-cut gown 
Winsco 
special coating,we never 
get away from. the 
original proposition, but 
are always attired in 
“Nature’sownclothing.” 
It is for ourselves to de- 
cide which of the fabrics 
offered for our selection 
is the most comfortable, 
durable, healthful and 
good to look upon. 

Many thousands of 
intelligent people agree 
that an intimate com- 
bination of cotton and 
wool, or, for finer fabrics, 
of silk and wool, pro- 
vides the most healthful as well as the most 
durable and comfortable of materials for night- 
dresses, sleeping-suits, blouses, shirts, dressing 
and négligée gowns, and, most noticeably of all, 
for babies’ and children’s garments of almost 
every description. It has further been demon- 
strated that in an ideal fabric the silk or cotton 
should be in abeyance to the wool. 

It happens, somehow, that when these pro- 
otton fabric is 
wool, the 


tweed, or 


fashioned of 


portions are reversed, and a 
imbued with just a 
material always presents a common appearance, 
revealing itself to the discriminating eye as 
something that is making a pretence of being 
What it is not. In no fabric is this pretence 


Suspicion of 
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SCOTTISH ENTERPRISE 


Winsco Embroideries are beautifully wrought in finest 
silk upon the identical Wiasco fabric. 


more plainly evidenced than in very cheap 
delaines and winseys. This sort of material is 
harsher to the touch than one woven in correct 
proportions, and is cither of an aggressive 
chalky whiteness or of an obviously dyed 
“yellowness”?; it lacks the soft mellow 
creamy tint of pure wool, and the first wash 
generally strips away all pretences and dis- 
covers it to be a fabric far inferior to a high- 
grade calico cambric or muslin. 

The name of winsey 
becomes every day less 
and less of a “‘standard”’ 
to go by, and it was 
because of thisdragging- 
down of a name that 
the proprietors of one 
of the genuine old- 
fashioned makes _ of 
Scotch winsey stepped 
apart from all the rest, 
evolved a name for their 
own special qualities of 
winsey, christened them 
““Winsco,” and regis- 
tered the name for the 
firm's exclusive use. In 
purchasing any fabric 
or made-up garment 
bearing this name-mark 
one may rest absolutely 
assured of the genuine 
quality of the article, 
and may be equally con- 
fident that every process 
of the manufacture and 
every stitch of the 
needlework (in thecase of 
made-up garments) has 
been carried out under 
circumstances healthful 
and comfortable to the 
worker, highly creditable to the proprietors of 
Winsco, and in every way fair to the purchaser, 
the prices comparing favourably with any that 
can be shown by rival houses dealing in cheaper 
qualities. 

To test this fact one need only request pat- 
terns of Winsco—post free from Wm. Small 
and Son, 106 Princes Street, Edinburgh—and 
compare them with the bargain-priced patterns 
of other houses. Such a comparison is freely 
challenged, and it is especially advisable that 
samples of the exquisite Winsco (registered) 
broderie Gcossaise should be asked for and 
submitted to a searching criticism and com- 
parison with the very poor qualities of winsey 
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embroidenes with which the Scottish market 
‘lutted., Winsco embroid- 
erieS are the special pride of the proprictors, 
being beautifully wrought in finest sulk upon 
the identical Winsco 
are also the exclusive right of Messrs. 


has reeentiy beer 


designs 


Small 


material; the 


and Son. 
Among the newest patterns of Winsco there 
is a charming fabric effected in silk and wool, 


the softness and beauty of which make it 


One immediately falls in love with both materia! and design. 


worthy of very special mention. For extremely 
smart blouses and shirts, dainty best frocks for 
babies and children, and luxurious dressing or 
négligée gowns, this material is perfect. The 
plain cream makes an excellent foundation for 
hand-embroidery, and to see the little frock 
here photographed, with its dainty powdering 
to fall in love 
immediately with both fabric and design It 
should be noted that Mess Small and Son 
not only send their Winsco material all over the 
world, but also have an immense 


of baby sprays of tiny flowers, is 


output of 
Winsco ready-made garments, supplying these 


either from stock or to special measurements, 
and guaranteeing the quality, cut, and finish 
of every garment. 

It is a delight to go over the Winsco premises 
in Princes Street, Edinburgh, and to note the 
conditions under which orders, whether for the 


plain fabric or the made-up garments, are 


carried through. Those of us who believe with 
Ruskin and Kingsley that not one of us, rich, 
poor, ol nuddling, has a right to deck her body 
with “sweated "' goods, wrung trom the lives 
of our fellow-women, might with great personal 
satisfaction make thorough inquiry into Winsco 
matters It is the sincere belief of the writer 
that even to handle and turn inside out one of 
the Winsco garments, such as either of the 
delicately 


this article, is to read at a glance the history of 


embroidered example illustrating 
a really honourable house, built upon the basal 


rock of sound principle, and showing a steady 
progression from strength to stre neth since the 
year 1852, establishing a name and a connection 
which are a joy and pride to the son as they 
were to the father betore him 


finished characters of feather-stitch- 


There, in ex- 
quisitely 
buttonholing, 


ing, tucking, embroiderin: 


seaming, and felling, one reads surely 
the secret of the firm 

Four changes have 
the firm. 
showed a floor area of 25> 


quite 
suces 
marked the progress of 
The first premise opened in 1852, 
square fect, the 
second of 555 Square fect, the third otf 2,300 
square feet, the fourth (in) North Bridge) ot 
5,108 square fect, and the present most beauti- 
ful building, entered in September, 1909, has a 
floor area of [1,560 square teet 

To one tully acquainted with the sterling 
qualities which have gone to the founding and 
developing of the business, this success is a 
mere incident in natural progression, for in this 
twenticth century, as surely as in any other, 
clear-sighted enterprise, straightforward busi- 
determination to give 


trouble 


ness methods, steady 


downright value and never to let 
‘count as a deterrent in the tulfilling of an 
order —these coupled with kindly consideration 
of every worker in the « mploy ot the house, not 
only evidence the past prosperity of a firm, but 
also offer a guarantee of a future well-being and 
an even greater extension of the already tlourish- 


ing business. 
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IF YOUR EYES COULD SEE 


the impurities in your present water, you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all drinking water pure, sparkling, and harmless. 


THINK OF YOUR DEAR 
CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 


IN USE IN ALL THE LEADING HOSPITALS. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


AWARDED SEVERAL GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE, 


Write for Catalogue “P.” 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., 
121, Oxford Street, London, W. 


GENUINE HARD, WEARING CUTLERY BRANDAUER & Go, 


ert (Carr. tL) 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


Cash back 


Gratton House, Wokingham | MEDALS. 


hillips writ Iam any h the ¢ utlery parcel 
I wish y to se the large W at Ov mtreevcon yf your 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse 124. NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


~, New St Inesbury, write Vou 

i. ry Please send 
( with blect t 
Illustrated 
Catalogues 
Hosiery, Furs 


i" 


Jewellery, Umbre las {its, Curtains, Clocks, Watches, Field Glasses, 
Musical Instruments, Glass and China Ware, Blouses. Skirts, and a 
thousand one art illustrated, «: nominal ; POST FREE 


The Leeds Bargain Co. (Dept. 4), 3, Raven Road, Leeds. 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 


_— enrol me as a Member of the Ioeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 
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CASSELL’S 


POPULAR 


WORKS 


A BIBLE COMMENTARY 
P Edited by BISHOP ELLICOTT. In smai 
Bible leather limp, 
| Com- NEW TESTAMENT 
f St. Matthew Romans 
| ment- | Se Mark Corinthians I. & II. 
aries St. Luke Galatians, Ephesians 
St. John and Philippians 
The Acts of the Colossians, i\Thessalon- 
ians and Timothy 
{ ee ae A Series of Little Booklets by Eminent Divines, 
My Comfort in Sorrow. By Huch Macmittian, 
Heart My Father. By the Right Rev. AsHTON OXENDEN, 
late Bishop of Montreal 


My Work for God. By the Right Rev. Bish p 
Correritt. 
| My Walk with God. 


MontToomery, D.D., late Dean 


By the Very Rev. J. F. 
ot Edinburgh. 


Cloth Cover. Pri 


By the BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


Series | CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
By CANON HENSLEY HENSON. 


| SOCIAL LIFE 


LITTLE FOLKS BIBLE STORIES 


| j By EDITH ROBARTS With 32 beautiful 

| Books Colour Pictures and many Black-and. White 

Illustrations by H. L. Bacon. Picture boards, 

| for 2s. 6d. 

| Childre THE CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST | 

| Ghueren | With 8 Coloured Plates by W. H. Marcerso: 
and W. Stracey und Black-and-White 


Plates. Cloth gilt, Se, net. 


| AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
| Bite By Dr. ALFRED ROWLANDS. Cloth, 
| 1s. 6d. net. 
Promot- | 
| ing | THE FAITH OF A LAYMAN 
Thought Studies in the Recoil from a Professionalized 
« Relig By Pr 


fi, WILLIAM FREDERICK 
OSBORNE, M.A. Clot 3a. 6d. 


At all Booksellers’, or from Cassell & Co., Ltd., 


A Series of Books Edited by CANON BEECHING, M.A., D.Litt. 


FOR ENGLISH READERS 


, handy volumes, printed on thin paper, cloth, Ze, cach 


2s. 6d. ner. 
Tit Philemon, Peter. Jude, & John 
& James The Revelation 
OLD TESTAMENT (On thicker paper) 


Leviticus, 3s. Deuteronomy, 2s. 6d. 
| Numbers, 2s. 6d. 


1s, cach. 


My Emotional Life. By the Rev. Prebendary 
Cuapwick, D, 

My Growth in lll Life. 
bend: uy REVNOLDs, M.A. 

My Hereafter. ly the Very Kev. Dean 
Bick ERSTETH. 

My Aide to the Divine Life. by the Very Kev. 
Jean Bovir. 


in Cloth Covers, with red edves. 


By the Rev. Pre- 


are bound in a charming 


¢ 1s. 6d. cach. 


HOME LIFE 
By the BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 


CO-OPERATION WITH GOD 
By ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE ‘i 
Cl gilt 7s. 6d. "With oo 
page Plates, 12 im Colours, Cloth gilt, guilt 
edges, 108. ‘6d. 
THE LITTLE FOLKS’ SUNDAY 
BOOK. With 48 Full-page Plates (24 


in Colour and 24 in Tint), with accompanying 


text. Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth 


THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF 
Studies in the Alternatives to Faith. By W. H. 
FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE VOICE OF JOY & HEALTH 


By ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, Lex 
| ture etting forth the principles of earliest 
Christianity. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 3a, 6d, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E ee 
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Art Catalogue, ¢ xh 
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NOW tor this valuable price 
ing my 
latest and st productions of the 
jewellery trade. Ask for Catalogue B 


GRAVES LTO. SHEFFIELD 


THE NEEDLEWOMAN’S ROAD 
TO SUCCESS 


THE skill of the needlewoman, and her 
artistic talent and patient labour, are all 
thrown away if she chooses an_ ineffec- 
tive thread with which to carry out her 
scheme of embroidery. Brightness of lustre, 
delicacy of texture, and durability of twist 
and make are essential to the ultimate 
success of the piece of embroidery. The 
“ Ososilkie Brightest Lustre Yarns” give 
the needlewoman every chance; they show 
her the royal road to an artistic triumph. 

And not only may the embroideress secure, 
by the use of the Ososilkie yarns, a re sult 
that compels admiration and gives pleasure 
to the eye; but she may, if she enter for 
the competitions announced by Messrs. 
Tubbs, Hiscocks and Co., Limited, stand 
a chance of gaining a valuable money prize. 
Awards are offered for any piece of Art 
Embroidery, or of Crochet, Knitting, or 
Teneriffe Lace work, entirely executed in 
the Ososilkie Yarns, the first prizes in each 
division being {8 8s. each; and there are 
numerous awards of lesser sums, details of 
which are given in the announcement of 
the Competition (see page vii). 


FOR THE ROYAL TABLES 


ST 
oe you WANT For YOUR TABLE. 


LUMTREE'S 
MEATS. 


POR 
> Breakiast, Luncheon, 
Tea or Supper. 
AND APPETISING. 


rs and Stores, 6d. & in white 
© jar bear reyistere 


ure, write t 


CUTICURA 


Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
ender skinned babies 
and tired, fretted mothers. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse S8q.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, U.S. Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props, 153 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

@o" Free, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet, 
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Rider Haggard’s 


Splendid New Story 


“MARIE” 


starts in the September no. of 


MAGAZINE 


N his latest work, “ Marie,” Mr. H. Rider Haggard has recorded 
the first love story of the immortal Allan Quatermain. The plot 
is laid in South Africa, at the time of the great Boer Trek from 

Cape Colony to the Transvaal, and, as may be expected, this story sets out 

many perilous incidents intermixed with human and moving scenes. 


Dealing principally with the adventures of Marie's family, who 
took part in the trek, this earlier portion of Allan Quatermain’s 
Autobiography describes their experiences of the terrible hardships 
suffered from fever and starvation by those Boers who wandered into the 
neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay, and includes a thrilling account 

of the massacre of Commandant Retief and his 
sixty followers by Dingaan, the Zulu King. 


NOW READY 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’ 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


Post free, 9d., from 
CASSELL & CO., LTD. 
La Belle Sauvage 

LONDON, E.C, 


6” 


MONTHLY 
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H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Is |.P. for Norfolk and Suffolk 
With Co Brooke he formally 
2 t ted the British Flag over the 
a South African Kepublic at Pre 
- High Court of the Tran vaal 1878 
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FITS CURED 


By OZERINE. It has cured permanently the 


very worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, etc., 


| when everything else had failed. In almost every case Fits 
cease entirely from the first dose. It is recommended by 
| i by that means, is now being 


one sufferer to another, and, 


contains §O TIMES more proteid nourishment | SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
than ordinary Custard Powder. ; 

NO EGGS REQUIRED 21, Portlock Road, 

A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of — 10 Mr. Nicholl. March 6, — | 
Dear Sir,— Will you kindly forward to Mrs. Larbey 
cus TARD IN PERFECTION. another 46 bottle of Ozerine as soon as possible. 1 


| am pleased to say that it is making a wonderful } 

PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY | change in her. She has been steadily smproving ever / 
since she took the very first dose. She has not had 

one attack since, and that is two months ago, and 
she used to have attacks every fortnight. She is 

t N D | G ES T iO N getting better, too, in bodily strength; she used to 
be so weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 


any strength. I enclose order for same. 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 1 cm, yours truly, 

we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- M. LARBEBY, 

lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a This is only one from many thousands of letters which have 

number of complaints. been received, al! testifying to the extraordinary efficacy of ; 
WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIF OZERINE. it has cured sufferers of all ages, from 18 months M 

YING PILLS to So years. I invite you to = 

arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of -q 

gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. «i 

Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- | You need not spend one penny on it, On receipt of postcard : 

orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while I will send you a bottle absolutely free, so certain am I 

cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in that you will find it most successful. 

due course. Ask FOK Price 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottle, post free. 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, W. NICHOLL, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” S - 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1{d. per Box. 27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Time will make your writing 
blacker if you use Onoto Ink. 


Unlike ordinary ink, it cannot fade, but gets blacker 
the older the writing is. 


Onoto Ink is so good because of the way it is 
made. Here is the science story. 


The actual ink is colourless, until the colouring matter is added. 
But this added colouring matter is only needed to let you see what 
you write. The permanent and rich black colour is due to a 
change brought about by the air in the colourless ink, which age 
keeps turning blacker. 


= ; It is the clearest, cleanest ink to use—and will not corrode or 
= ay LAY spoil your pen. Ask your stationer or store for 


Onoto Writing Ink (Blue-Black). 

Onoto Writing Ink (Black). 

Onoto Writing Ink (Ke«). 

Onoto Copying Ink (Hlue-Black). 
Onoto Copying Ink (ilach). 


=—— In bottles, 6d., 1/-, 
= 1/6 and 2/- each. 


WRITING INK 
BLACK 
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A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


always in the house 
I a reliable Health Insurance Nothing else can better 
protect you from the ills the flesh 1s heir to, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comfort. 

Don't suffer from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
exercise. If you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your general health. Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks eruptions disappear, and you find hte a 
delight, work a pleasure. 

FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system. 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of ihe most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our — records. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


A Favourite Everywhere CUARKS 


- 


C F 
|| FLED CHARGE 


BISCUITS Postage one wi | 
sal oan RETFORD =e 


Pil EARLSWOOD: The National Training 
Ltd. Home for the Feeble-minded. 


Staffed and equipped for training those 
children UNABLE TO LEARN IN) OR- 


DINARY SCHOOLS and those REQUIRING 
PER CONTROL with EXPERT SUPERVISION. 


SELECTED CASES . 


| | no ex ‘ 
YE Wo THOSE TO PAY 
| Subscribers, esther free or part 


payment t ad 
COSTUMES cleaned from 5/-, GENT'S SUITS, 4/-; or FuLL 1 advice ven by Oe H. | 
dyed the WARM COLOURS now seasonable. Also HowarD, ecretat treet, | 
Gloves, Feathers, Nats, Curtains, and other Purnish | 
ings. Eiderdown Quilts re-covered. Furs remodelled. 7654 I 
-lt x i—10 AND PUBLISHED BY CasseLL & MPANY, LIMITED, La BELLE auvacr, Lonpon, 
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